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A DBTECTIVE’S TRIUMPHS. 


HIE MYSTERY OF SURGEON-MAJOR 
PALMER. 

On that most sensational, or at any rate one of the 
most sensational of Derby days, what was known as 
‘Hermit’s Derby,’ a party of ladies and gentlemen, 
who, if not justly entitled to claim to walk in the ex¬ 
clusive ranks of the ‘ upper ten,’ were not far removed 
from them, so far as their mode of life and habits were 
concerned, went down to the race-course from London 
in a splendidly-appointed drag, drawn by four mag¬ 
nificent bays that were tooled by young Lord Blank. 
(It is fitting that his Lordship’s true name should not 
be given here, as he had nothing whatever to do wi$h 
the extraordinary events I am about to narrate.) 

Before dealing with these people it will not be out 
of place to briefly refer to that ever memorable 
Derby, which, to the astonishment of every one, to 
the ruin of many, and the despair and death of not a 
few, was won by a rank outsider called Hermit, owned 
by Mr. Chaplin. The odds on this horse were no less 
than 100 to 1, and if any one had ventured to predict 
before the race began that the horse would win he 
would have been vbted insane. Nevertheless, pfter’a 
wonderful and jjiost^ exciting race, during whicfi two 
<>r three persons died sud4enly oil the* field from, 
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disease. Hermit carried off the blue ribbon of that 
year by a bare neck only, his jockey being J. Daley, 
who got £3,000 for winning, while the owner of the 
horse netted no less a sum than £141,000. Not the 
least remarkable thing in connection with this remark¬ 
able race was, that the Duke of Hamilton had laid 
£180,000 to £0,000 against Hermit, but some little 
time before the Derby Day his grace was able, by 
means known to turfites, to declare the bet off, and so 
he saved his £180,000. When the winning horses 
were declared, the duke must have considered himself 
am exceedingly lucky man, for, though I do not know 
how much he may have won, it is a matter of history 
that he had been within an ace of bringing ruin on the 
ducal house. With these brief remarks I will now 
pass on to the ladies and gentlemen in the drag. The 
party, exclusive of the noble driver, numbered six. 
They were a Mr. Egerton Plunkett, about six-and- 
twenty years of age, whose father had recently died 
and left him a million of money, which had been 'made 
in the iron trade. But as fools and their money are 
soon. parted, it seemed at this time as if young 
Plunkett had determined to get rid of his million with 
the greatest possible speed; for, though he had only 
been in possession two years, it was reported that he 
had already squandered a fourth of it. Then there- 
was the Hon. Sidney Drinkwater, another young man, 
but who was said to live principally on the Jews, as 
he had ‘ good expectations.’ His name, as far as he 
was personally concerned, was somewhat of a mis¬ 
nomer, as it was understood*that he rarely took water, 
except* by. accident. * He? was ^ tall, lank, cadaverous- 
faced young gentleman, four-an<i-tweir»t^ years’ of Ige 
(tsfcoj it maybe stated here; died of alcoholic poisoning 
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before he was thirty.) Next in order, comes Mr, 
Algernon Mainwaring, a partner in an exceedingly 
wealthy firm of solicitors. The ladies were two sisters, 
the Misses Lilian Travers Aitkin and Mabel Susan 
Aitkin. Beyond saying that they were noted and 
notorious beauties, it is not necessary at the present to 
say more, as I shall have to deal with them further on. 

The sixth person of the little party I have purposely 
left till the last. He was Surgeon-Major Palmer, 
retired. This gentleman was then about sixty years 
of age, but looked younger, being a wonderfully-well 
preserved man, with a splendid physique, and a pro¬ 
nounced military bearing. He had served his country 
with distinction in a medical capacity for something 
like thirty years, and had distinguished himself for his 
devotion and skill during the Crimean war, towards 
the end of which he was seriously wounded by a 
splinter of a shell that burst near him as he was at¬ 
tending to a wounded officer on the battle-field. 
Doctor Palmer had never married, owing—so the 
story ran—to his having been jilted in his ^outh, 
which caused him to register a vow that he would 
remain single all his life. He had, however, earne<J, 
for himself a reputation for being c a thorough man 
about town,’ and in spite of his being a gentleman by 
birth and education, he was ostracised in certain 
cl assessed' society owing to some glaring scandals with 
which his name had been mixed up. Nevertheless, he 
was a man whose company was courted, for he had a 
singularly winning manner with him, was very hand¬ 
some, a brilliant raconteur, generous to a fault, and, 
was never known to speak ill of apy one, even of those 
people whom he knew t# be his enemies. Sfich £ man 
was sure fo’J^in great request, especially fthen,' added 
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to his other attractions, he was the fortunate possessor 
of fen thousand a-year, which he had inherited from 
an uncle. 

Surgeon-Major Palmer was a Bohemian by instinct 
and inclination. He loved a free and unconventional 
life; and at his charming house at Chelsea some very 
remarkable company could be met with. 

In order to minister to their wants at the Derby the 
party had taken three men-servants with them, two 
being the butler and footman of Lord Blank, and the 
third a servant of Dr. Palmer’s. His name was 
Walter Joyce. He was slightly under forty years of 
age, and was a fine, tall, handsome fellow. He had 
been a soldier, and had seen service in the Crimea. 
His position was that of a valet, and he had been with 
his master about six months. 

The ladies and gentlemen I have enumerated were 
the guests of Lord Blank, he having undertaken to 
drive them down to the course in his sumptuous drag. 
They were a merry party—made mender by the fact 
that they all won some money by bets. In the way of 
delicacies that would minister to the carnal appetite 
Nothing seemed to have been forgotten, and the lun- 
oheon was of a very recherche description, while the 
gentlemen vied with each other as to which coul(J be 
the most gallant and attentive to the two beautiful 
young women whe were their companions. 0 Pre¬ 
sumably life sat very lightly on each member of that 
little company. No thoughts of a dark to-morrow or 
a tortuous future entered into their minds. The 
mighty sorrow of the world had apparently passed 
them,by.. They rebelled in the luxury that wealth, 
can ptmshq|ie, and they* laughed and« vere 'joyfnL 
No doubt, had it been possible for some 4smodeus .to 
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have enabled an outsider to peer in each heart that 
seemed to beat so joyously, he would, have seen that 
not one was without its black speck—not one without 
its gnawing worm. For human life—at any rate such 
a life as these people led—must ever be conventional, 
and more or less hypocritical. 

After the great event of the day was over the party 
returned to town, which they reached about six o’clock. 
Lord Blank deposited his guests at the door' of 
Surgeon-Major Palmer’s house. Then he left them 
with his two servants, a prior engagement neces¬ 
sitating his going away, and so he passes out of this 
story. The others were to dine at Dr. Palmer’s house, 
which I must now describe to some extent. It was a 
large, old-fashioned house, standing in about an acre 
of ground. The garden was walled in, but in the 
boundary wall at the bottom was a door which gave 
access to a small paddock of about three-quarters of 
an acre, which the doctor utilised for his horses; and 
it is important to state here, as it has a considerable 
bearing on what follows, that at this particular time 
a very favourite horse of the doctor’s, which he called 
Jerry, and which had been out of health, had been put 
to graze in the paddock, and was there on the Hermit 
Derby night.* The man was greatly attached to the 
hoise, and the horse to him, and, whatever Surgeon- 
Major Palmer’s faults were, he bore the character of 
having a great love for all dumb animals. The dinner 
party consisted of, besides the doctor, the Hon. Sidney 
Drinkwater, Mr. Egerton Plunkett, Mr. Algernon 
Main waring, Lilian and, Mabel Aitkin, and a Mr, 
Boland, a neighbour, who * dropped in.’ The house, 

* The’Doptor’s liousfc was pulled (Jown years ago, and the land built 
upon, several stpiflternouses now covering the liter- 
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which was a commodious one, was luxuriously fur¬ 
nished, and provided with everythin" that taste could 
suggest and money buy. There were rare pictures, 
bronzes, articles of virtu, bric-a-brac, and a unique 
collection of Indian curiosities which the doctor had 
gathered in India. 

The household was presided over by a lady house¬ 
keeper, a Mrs. Challoner, the widow of an army 
officer, who had been in the doctor's service for some 
years. And besides the valet, Walter Joyce, already 
mentioned, there were a butler, a cook, a seullerymaid, 
three chambermaids, two parlourmaids, a coachman, 
two grooms, and a page-boy. 

It will thus be seen that the doctor kept up a very 
considerable establishment, but he also kept a great 
deal of company. Indeed it was very seldom that 
there was not company in the house; and as the 
doctor was very fond of the fleshpots of Egypt, he 
must hare made a pretty big hole every year in his in¬ 
come. It was but natural, perhaps, that this par¬ 
ticular c convivial gathering should be marked by a 
tribe. more freedom and a little more boisterousness 
than usually characterised even the doctor’s little 
dinners, which were noted for their recherche character 
and freedom from restraint. ‘ This is Liberty Hall, 
ladies and gentlemen, and you will do as you like,’'the 
host was fond of saying. But on this night there 
was a memorable Derby to commemorate, and some 
men and women are fond of the slightest excuse for a 
little extra indulgence. One thing was certain, that 
the doctor’s guests needed *good appetites and an all 
but unlimited capaaity for imbibing. Dr. Palmer’s 
appetite was said to be prodigious, fyjd he. liked, his 
friends to eat and dkink heartily. To (fine with the 
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doctor was considered a treat, for he was an epicure, 
and his wines could not be surpassed. 

When the dinner was over the ladies and gentlemen 
retired to the elegantly-appointed sinoking-room, 
where they played cards for a couple of hours. After 
that they adjourned to the drawing-room, and music 
was indulged in, and at midnight they went down to 
a supper of lobster-salad and champagne. 

The reader who has followed me thus far will, no 
doubt, say that by this time these people must have 
been in a condition when they could no longer be said 
to be responsible for their actions. And, as a matter 
of fact, they were all more or less under the influence 
of the wine they had taken. It had at first been 
arranged that the ladies were to be escorted home— 
they lived near Regent’s Park—and the doctor had 
given orders that the carriage was to be ready, but 
this order was countermanded, and it was decided to 
make a night of it; but the Hon. Sidney Drink water 
became ill, and at his own urgent request was driven 
home in the doctor’s dog-cart. It was arranged that 
all the others were to sleep in the doctor’s house, with 
the exception of Mr. Roland, who lived within a couple 
of hundred yards. 

When the Hon. Drinkwater had departed, such' of 
thb servants who had remained up were told to go to 
bed, including Walter Joyce, the valet. The butler 
was the last to retire, as he had to replenish certain 
supplies which had been exhausted. This duty accom¬ 
plished he too weht to bed, the doctor undertaking to 
see the house all secure and the gas put out. It would 
appear that the dbctor and his guests resorted to cards 
as a means ofjenjoying themselves, and sobn after two 
o’clock tile \wo ladies begged be alleged to retire, 
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and with some reluctance the doctor gave them per¬ 
mission to go, as they pleaded that they were quite 
knocked up; and being a soldier and a gentlemau he 
could not resist their appeal, so he himself showed 
them to the room they were to occupy. This was a 
very handsomely-furnished chamber in the front of tliy 
house, his own bed-room being on the opposite side of 
the corridor. Iu about ten minutes he rejoined his 
guests, and two or three more rubbers of whist were 
played, but it is in evidence that the gentlemen had 
by this time got into a state when most things had 
ceased to interest them. Some exception, however, 
was to be made in the doctor’s favour, for it would 
seem that there was a stage beyond which he never 
went, and it was positively asserted that he never so 
far forgot himself as to be unable to account for his 
actions. 

As the orange, so to speak, had been sucked dry for 
that night, or rather morning, the host conducted Mr. 
Plunkett and Mr. Mainwaring to their rooms, and 
then he saw Mr. Poland home, and having performed 
this service he returned to his house. That was beyond 
all doubt, because the policeman on the beat, and to 
whom he was well known, happened to be at the gate, 
arid the doctor chatted with him for some minutes, 
the subject of conversation being the remarkable Cir¬ 
cumstance of a rank outsider winning the Derby. 
Wishing the man good night, the doctor entered his 
house, and the policeman heard him lock and chain 
the door. It was then after four o’clock, bqt still 
quite dark, with rain threatening and a very' strong 
wind blowing. 

THe*rest*of the night wore itself ayray, .and the 
doctor’s' household—that is, the servant part of it-- 
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rose someWliat later than usual, for they knew that, 
after the preceding night’s carouse, their master and 
his friends were not likely to put in a very early ap¬ 
pearance. Soon after nine o’clock Mrs. Challoner, the 
housekeeper, took some tea up to the ladies. They were 
asleep when she first knocked at the door, but the 
knocking awakened them and the door was opened; 
and now a very remarkable incident has to be 
recorded. In the course of conversation with the 
housekeeper Lilian Aitkin said— 

‘Oh, Mrs. Challoner, do you know I’ve had such a 
horrid dream. I dreamt that Dr. Palmer was dead, 
and I woke up in a fright and could have sworn that 
I heard the report of a gun. Then I went to sleep 
and actually dreamt the same thing again.’ 

Mrs. Challoner smiled, and remarked that dreams 
were not to be relied upon, and that she had no 
doubt, when the ladies went down to breakfast, the 
Doctor would be there to meet them radiant as ever, 
for he seemed to be endowed with a cast-iron con¬ 
stitution, and nothing upset him. 

An hour or so later, when the ladies did go Sown- 
stairs, they proved Mrs. Challoner to be incorrect, for 
the Doctor was not there to meet them. The butler 
said that he would send Walter Joyce to call the 
master, but the ladies begged that he would not do 
so yet, for they were quite sure the Doctor must be 
rery much fatigued, and they preferred that he should 
ae allowed to sleep for some time longer. At eleven 
j’clock Mrl Mainwaring put in an appearance, and 
;o him Lilian related her »dream oh his asking her 
ind her sister hovf they slept,,and he beiryj an 
msentimeqtal ijian laughed^ and told her dreams 
vere to be interpreted contrariwise. A quarter of a.o. 
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hour later Mr. Plunkett joined the party in the 
breakfast-room, and as the host had not then appeared 
the butler was requested to send up to his room. 

Ten minutes later the butler rushed in with the 
startling information that not onty was the Doctor 
not in his room, but his bed had not been slept in, 
and he could not be found in any other part of his 
house. Such an effect had this announcement on 
Lilian Aitkin, as she connected it with her dream, 
that straightway she fainted, and so added to the 
confusion into which the guests were thrown. The 
housekeeper was summoned and instructed to give 
attention to the lady, and then Mr. Mainwaring, being 
a lawyer and a practical man, began to question 
the servants as to what likelihood there was of their 
master having gone out after his guests had retired, 
and they answered that they did not think it at all 
likely. Moreover, the large hall door and the back 
doors were all securely bolted and chained. That 
would not have been the case with the hall door if 
the master had gone out. 

. At first no uneasiness was felt by the guests, and 
Mr. Mainwaring despatched a message to Mr. Roland, 
asking that gentleman to come round, and when he 
arrived he told them what they had not known—that 
the Doctor had taken him home, and left him at his 
doorstep, and he knew nothing of the Doctor’s move¬ 
ments after that. Now, if the servants were coi*rect 
in what they stated—and there was 'no reason to 
believe they were not—namely, that the doors- were 
bolted and chained, it w&s obvious that the Doctor 
must have re-entered hie house ; and if that was fjo, 
where could he have go/ie to ? Butrin a. little while 
the scullerymaid, >who was the first 16 .come down 
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ihat morning, asserted positively that a back door 
leading out of the scullery into the back garden was 
only on the latch, and was not locked at all, which 
astonished her very much, for she knew that the 
master was very particular about the doors, as the 
house had been twice robbed, and burglaries were not 
infrequent in the neighbourhood. Added to this was 
a statement by the old gardener, who said that he 
too was surprised to find the wall door that led into 
the paddock standing open. Now he was aware, as 
well as all the servants were, that since Jerry, the 
horse, had been in the paddock, the Doctor often 
went out the last thing at night to see that Jerry was 
all right, and to give him an apple or a earrot; but 
he was always very careful about closing the paddock 
door to prevent the horse getting into the garden. 
The inference now was that, after the Doctor had 
returned from seeing Mr. Roland home, he entered 
his house by the hall door, and having securely 
fastened that, had gone out at the back to visit Jerry. 
That was feasible enough, of course, but if h£ had 
gone out, why had he .not come back ? That .was 
precisely where the mystery began! It was clear 
that the Doctor had disappeared, but how and why ?. 
It wq,s equally clear he had not been in his bed, for 
it '(was exactly as the chambermaid had left it, and 
the gas* was still burning in the room. The paddock 
was examined, but the missing man was not there.. 
It’ did not apparently require much examination, for 
it was simply an oblong field, with two poplar trees 
at the end; a very jnueh decayed oak tree; a wooden 
shed for the horse on one side, and a dung t heajD and 
a liquid lhanute pit. One* side of the field was 
'bounded by the garden of-another house, from which 
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it was separated by a tarred wooden fence and a 
quick-set hedge. At the bottom it was joined by 
another garden, but here again was a compact hedge, 
and the other side was protected by a high brick 
wall that shut it off from a side thoroughfare. 

When all these things were considered, something 
like a feeling of uneasiness seized upon the little 
company, and they asked each other what could 
possibly have become of the Doctor. There was a 
door leading out of the garden into the thoroughfare 
just mentioned, but this was only used by the 
gardener, and the Doctor had not a key. Moreover, 
the door was locked, and from the thick cobwebs in 
the corners and the dirty and rusty condition of the 
lock it was certain that the door had not been opened 
for a considerable time. At one side of the house 
and at the back part were the stables and stableyard, 
and on the other side the front garden was separated 
from the back by a light trellis work overgrown with 
ivy. There was a door in the trellis work, but it was 
also locked. At this door a huge Newfoundland dog 
was kept chained up, and no one had heard the dog 
bark in the night. Of course he would not have 
barked if his master had gone to him, but he would 
have made himself heard unmistakably if a stranger 
had been moving about the premises. 

A consideration of all these points only served to 
deepen the mystery, for mystery it certainly was. 
Amongst the servants who had crowded into the 
breakfast-room and the guests uneasiness was very 
apparent, and uppermost; no doubt, in eaeh mind 
was $he unspoken ^question, ‘ HA anything dreadful 
happened to the Doctor j 1 ’ 

Miss Idflan Aitkin—whose dream by ifhis time was 
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known to the servants, Mrs. Challoner having told 
them—gave way to uncontrollable grief, for she was 
deeply impressed with the dream, which she had 
twice dreamt, and she expressed strong fear that some¬ 
thing terrible had happened. The rest, however, were 
disposed not to take that view at the time, although 
they knew that, his Boheinianisin notwithstanding, 
the Doctor was not erratic, nor given to wandering 
off without leaving word where he was going to. 

From the evidence that Mr. Mainwaring had 
gathered up so far, it seemed pretty certain, if the 
servants were to be believed, that the master had 
entered the house again after leaving Mr. Roland. 
So much was certain, because the hall door was 
bolted inside, and a heavy chain that fastened right 
across it was in its place, according to the statement 
of the servant. But, having secured that door, he 
went out at the back, using the s culle ry doorway for 
his exit; and his object, on the face of it, was to visit 
Jerry and see that he was all right. Having gone 
into the paddock, however, it seemed as if he had not 
returned, Because the communicating door between 
the garden and the paddock was, as the gardener 
declared, standing open. In company with the 
gardener, coachman, stableman, butler—in fact, all’ 
the Dften folk—Mr. Mainwaring went into the paddock 
again wjth a view to examining the hedges to see if 
there was any trace of the Doctor having gone 
through. It was not possible for him to have got 
over the wall; it was too high, unless he had used a 
ladder, and he would hardly have carried the ladder 
off with him. In the bottom hedge there was observed 
a slight^ vqry slight, gap, throughwhich a man bight 
have squeeiedj But the hedge b^ing a prickly thorn 
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hedge, a person so squeezing through must have 
suffered very considerably; moreover, it was in the 
highest degree probable that ho would have loft 
shreds of his clothing on the thorns; but, though the 
lawyer examined this part of the hedge with the 
greatest care, even using a powerful reading glass 
from the. Doctor’s study for the purpose, there was 
not the slightest trace of anyone having gone through. 
Besides, anyone forcing himself through must neces¬ 
sarily have broken some of the twigs, but not a twig 
was broken. 

After this examination it was felt that the mystery 
was deepening, and not a soul there was capable, 
or at any rate, willing to suggest even a possible 
hypothesis for the Doctor’s disappearance. It was 
only too painfully evident that he had disappeared, 
but bow or why not a living soul there could tell. 

Naturally, there was a reluctance on the part of 
his friends no less than on the part of his servants, 
to make the matter public; for if Lilian Aitkin is 
left out there was no one present who at that stage of 
the jflroceedings suspected mischief. The disappear¬ 
ance might be a freak on the Doctor’s part; but 
what puzzled them was how he could have got away. 

- Miss Aitkin indulged iu all sorts of gloomy fore¬ 
bodings, for she was a nervous and hysteruially- 
inelined young woman, and her dream had given her 
a shock, and she expressed a firm conviction that 
the Doctor was dead. 

The instability of human joy and light-heartednesa 
was strikingly illustrate^ by these people. A few 
tours before they were full of a JUappy carelessness; 
they tnight have bt j en the personification of perfect 
delight so, far jxs tjbey fcould be jafige^t** externally, 
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but now grave anxiety was apparent in every face, 
and a fear, shadowy and vague at first, did begin 
to take possession of them when hours passed, and 
they were as far off as ever from answering the 
problem. It is, perhaps, needless to say that the 
house, as well as the grounds, was thoroughly 
searched, but without yielding the slightest clue, 
and at last, when the fear was becoming more sub¬ 
stantial, Mr. Mainwaring told his companions that 
he thought that they ought not to delay any longer 
communicating with the police; and as this was 
voted the proper thing to do, the lawyer took the task 
upon himself, and went out for that purpose. 

Within two hours of Mr. Mainwaring appealing to 
the police, I was sent for, he having been recommended 
to put the case in my hands. He gave me all the 
details of the doctor’s movements during the past 
twenty-fours in a perfectly frank manner. And 
those details form the sto/y which I have narrated 
in the foregoing pages. Being a lawyer, and used 
to systematising facts and incidents, he was clear, 
in hii statements, and placed all the incidents in 
proper sequence, so that everything likely to have any 
bearing on the case might be before me. Mr. Main¬ 
waring did not attempt to disguise that they were all 
more er less under the- influence of the wine they had 
i mbib ed jthe previous day and night. But his own 
opinion was, the doctor was not much, if any, the 
worse. That this was correct was borne out by the 
testimony of the policeman, who while on duty had 
seen Surgeon Palmer, and conversed with him a few 
minutes previous to his entering his house. That he. 
dicl enter the house and secure the door the man was- 
positive abo'vfb, that the door jvas secured irf the 
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morning all right was vouched for by the servant who 
had come down first. 

At this stage of the case it did not seem that any of 
the friends or servants, except Miss Lilian Aitkin, 
seriously thought that any fatal calamity had hap¬ 
pened to the Doctor. 

‘ The fact is,’ said Mainwaring, ‘ although he could 
stand a lot of drink without showing it, it affected his 
brain very much, and when alcoholised he was in the 
habit of doing erratic and idiotic things. Now what 
I think is this: Seized with some sudden and unac¬ 
countable desire to wander about after he got into the 
house, or after he went into the paddock to see the 
horse, he managed to get away somehow or other, 
and has fallen perhaps into bad hands; that is, goi 
into a house where he is being detained. He may 
even have been drugged, for he wore a good deal of 
jewellery, and was seldom without a considerable sum 
of tnoney in his pocket. Having an idea that I am 
correct in my theory, I should like the affair kept as 
quiet as possible so as to avoid scandal.’ 

‘Well,’ I answered, ‘what you state is feasible, 
although it’s antagonistic to your first statement,~tEat 
it was not possible for him to have got out of the 
paddock without leaving some indications behind as 
to how he had gone.’ 

* True, I did say so; but if he didn’t leave.the pad- 
dock, where the deuce is he?’ 

Of course this line of argument showed that, lawyer 
though he was, Mr. Mainwaring was athis wit’s find for 
a reasonable theory—in shfert, was absolutely mystified. 

' A% I was assured, that every hdle and comer of the 
hodfce had been subjected to a rigid oxamiiiation, I did 
not deem It necessary to go over tie premises again 
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at that moment. And having heard a narration of 
Miss Lilian Aitkin’s dream—to which, let me say here, 
I attached not the slightest importance—I proceeded 
to the paddock in company with the lawyer and several 
of the servants, including the coachman, stablemen, 
and the gardener. After a full half hour’s critical 
examination of the place, I came to the conclusion 
that the Doctor could not have escaped that way. 
There was not the slightest gap in the formidable 
Jiedge through which a man could have passed without 
leaving some trace behind—that is to say, he would 
have required to have exerted so much force in order 
to squeeze his body through that many of the twigs 
and stems must necessarily have been broken. Now, 
the paddock itself had no hole or comer where a man 
could have concealed himself. There was a small hay 
stack in one corner and a shed in the other, but they, 
of course, need not be taken into account. Yes, there 
was one place, but it could only have hidden a dead 
man’s body. This place was the liquid manure pit. 
It was about twelve feet square, almost flush with the 
ground, but a wooden combing running all round to 
prevent the edges of the pit falling in, and there 'was 
a wooden pump on one side for the purpose of pumping, 
the liquid up, which was then used for the garden. 
Looking at this pit for some moments I asked— 

‘ How deep is that pit ?’ 

My question was like a bombshell, for it at once 
suggested a dreadful possibility, and I saw that nearly 
every one present betrayed alarm. 

■ ‘ My God!’ exclaimed Mainwaring, ‘ you don’t think 
that he has thrown himself in thejje ?’ 

*‘I asked-a question,’ I said; ‘it is not f&r nfe to 
hazard an opiniofi. How deep is^he pit?’ 
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The gardener here spoke up and answered me. 

‘ It’s about three-and-a-half feet, sir . 5 

I confess that when I heard that I had a sort of 
instinctive feeling that that horrible place would show 
us how the Doctor had disappeared. For, if he was 
not in there, how could he have gone away and left no 
trace behind unless he had been spirited away ? 

‘ Have you a pole or a pitchfork ?’ I inquired of the 
gardener. 

‘ Oh, yes,’ and he went off to the stable. 

The little group of spectators became suddenly silent 
and scared, after the manner of people who know that 
they are about to hear some dreadful revelation. My 
own feeling in the matter was this—and let it be 
understood that my thoughts were naturally bred out 
of what I had been told. All the people were utter 
strangers to me. I had never heard of Surgeon-Major 
Palmer in my life; but, according to the details, as I 
had gathered them, this gentleman, being wealthy and 
an idler, and fond of free-living, had been to the 
Derby, bent on having what he would, no doubt, liav<. 
called? a day’s enjoyment. At night he entertained 
his friends at his house, and they all seemed to have 
drank, ‘ not wisely, but too well . 5 The surgeon, being 
able to stand more than the others, saw a friend home 
at an early hour in the morning; then returned to his 
house, and in all probability he may have refreshed 
himself again from the too seductive decanter. After 
that, being fond of his animals, he had gone out to 
see his invalid horse; and after that—what? With 
the other facts before one,.did it not seem easy to fill 
in the sequel? Some sudden aberration of intellect 
might hare led him to commit suicide; but the more 
likely theory was that,* lacking physical "steadiness. 
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and possibly being somewhat in a mental haze, he had 
stumbled and met'his fate in that horrible cesspool. 
Surely, nine hundred and ninety men out of every 
thousand would have constructed just such a theory 
as that in the absence of a tittle of evidence that the 
•Doctor had got out of the paddock, and, as I looked at 
the melancholy horse standing limp and scared-like 
under the shed, I thought to myself, ‘ That poor beast 
knows all about it. I read the story in his mournful 
eyes, and had he but the gift of speech he would 
say, ‘Yes, you are quite right; it is even as you 
think.’ 

As will be seen directly, only one part of my theory 
was correct. 

In a few minutes the gardener returned with a 
pitchfork, and, taking this from him, I began to sound 
the manure pit, and in a few moments I turned to the 
scared and eager spectators who were crowding round, 
and said— 

‘ The gentleman is in here.’ 

The effect of this announcement was to cause them 
'all to start back in horror, and one of the female 
servants fell with a shriek to the ground and fainted. 
I had with the pitchfork touched a soft, yielding 
something in the turbid mass, and that something I 
had jiot u doubt was a human body. The fainting 
woman was carried into the house, and then we made 
a grapnel of some large iron hooks fastened to two’ 
lengtEsTof cord, and with this apparatus we fished 
Surgeon-Major Palmer from the horrible pit. 

-The recovery of his body, of course, caused a sensa¬ 
tion amongst those awho, in a sort of bewildered and 
fdscinated way, were looking on. It was but natural 
that when We ha’nled the bod^ out I shoulcj* think that. 
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the theory I had constructed was the correct one, for 
I had no means of seeing then that the mystery was 
only beginning. 

It can readily be surmised that the condition the 
poor gentleman was in after being soaked in that 
filthy liquid prevented our seeing the true state of 
matters. I had a large horse-cloth brought from the 
stable, and in this we placed the body, and so carried 
it into the s culle ry, and when I had intimated that 
the corpse should he stripped of the clothing and 
washed and the coroner notified, I considered my 
share in the ghastly business was over. But, as a 
matter of fact, it was only then commencing. 

The servants, of course, were much cut up and 
horrified, for the * master’ was greatly beloved by those 
who served him; for he was not only a very conside¬ 
rate master and a humane one, but an unusually kind 
one to his servants, and so there was much weeping 
and wailing at the sight of the poor man lying there 
enveloped in slimy’filth, and stone dead. One of the 
gardeners had already seized a sponge, and, dipping it 
in water, had begun to sponge the face, when suddenly 
he started back yith the exclamation— 

‘ Good God! look here, he’s got a hole in his head!' 

I was in the very act of leaving the scullery when 
this was said, but, turning back, I stooped down,"arid 
saw on the forehead near the right temple a blue, 
jagged wound, which, from its appearance, left no 
doubt on my mind was a bullet wound. I had seen 
many bullet wounds in my time, and was not likely to 
be deceived. 

•Bisiyg to my feet I said— 

‘This puts another asppet on the matted. Please 
4$nd for theViearest medical, man, and leave the body 
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precisely as it is. Don’t touch it any more until it 
has been seen by a surgeon.’ 

I now deemed it my duty to remain there, although 
the conclusion I came to was that it was a case of 
suicide, and when Mr. Mainwaring muttered to me, 
‘ This is an awful bit of business,’ I answered, 4 Yes, 
the poor man has evidently killed himself.’ 

£ I should rather be disposed to say somebody else 
has killed him,’ Mainwaring remarked. ‘Why, he 
seemed to me the very last man in the world to do 
such a deed as that. He enjoyed life. He was of a 
most cheerful disposition; had plenty of money, and, 
as far as one could judge, not a care in the world.’ 

‘ Ah!’ I answered, ‘ every man leads a life within 
his life. Unless you can know the secret workings of 
a man’s heart you can never know whether he is truly 
happy or not. Besides, the brain often plays sudden 
tricks with us, and there may come a time when a 
sudden pang of remorse for something done renders 
a man mad for a moment, but in that moment he 
realises the falseness of life’s glitter, and rushes into 
the unknown.’ 

‘There is truth in what you say,’ replied Main¬ 
waring, ‘but I’ll be hanged if I can think that of 
Palmer. He was not only a philosopher, but endowed 
with a powerful mind.’ 

‘Well*, we shall see,’ I returned. ‘Youknew him, 
and I didn’t; but I th ink we shall find it is a case of 
suicide.’ 

In the course of another few minutes the doctor 
arrived, and, stooping down, he made a. cursorj 
examination of the wound, and immediately*~|>r6- 
nounced it^a bullet-hole. He thereupon cgrdered the 
body to be- stripped and -washed immediately, Ur£d 
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while preparations were being made for carrying out 
these instructions I returned to the paddock to look 
for the weapon that had made the hole, and I took the 
gardener with me. My own impression was the 
weapon would be found in the manure pit. For some 
strange reason, as it seemed then, Dr. Palmer had 
shot himself at the edge of the pit, and when he fell* 
the pistol—for, presumably, it was a pistol—fell with 
him. So we set to work at once to pump the liquid 
out; but while this was being done I used the drags, 
though without any result. And after we had been 
at work half an hour, the butler came running out in 
a veiy excited state, and exclaimed breathlessly— 

‘ Mr. Donovan, Mr. Donovan, the doctor wants you 
immediately!’ 

I returned to the house at once. The body had 
been removed to a little ante-room, whither I was 
conducted. I found the doctor, Mr. Maimvuring, and 
Mr. Plunkett there, and when I had entered the doctor 
closed the door and said, quietly and gravely— 

* Mr. Donovan, this is a case of murder.’ 

* Murder!’ I echoed. 

‘ Yes. I find on examination that there is a very 
deep puncture, evidently a stab, in the back under the 
left shoulder-blade, and, as far as I can judge from the 
direction of the wound, I should say the hetyrt must 
have been ptmctoxed. Now, although it would have 
been easy enough for a man to have shot himself in 
the forehead as we find this man shot, it would be an 
utter impossibility for him*to stab himself in the back. 
Phavg probed for tlje bullet, but Cannot find it. It is 
prolfebly imbedde d deep # in the basqof the skull. I 
,should say Vrithbut hesitation that either wound would 
produce almost, if not absolutely, instantaneous death. 
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but it is clearly impossible for me to determine now 
whether the Doctor was shot first or stabbed first.’ 

I will not hesitate to say that this announcement 
caused me a shock, because it seemed to me at first so 
clearly a case of suicide, that murder had not entered 
into my thoughts. But from what the doctor said, 
there could not be a shadow of a doubt that Surgeon- 
Major Palmer had been foully murdered. And now 
came the solemn and serious question—‘By whom? 
Who had done this horrible deed ? And why had he 
done it?’ 

From the careful examination we had already made 
of the paddock, we proved pretty conclusively that 
there was no break in the hedge to show that a man 
had either entered or left. But, returning once more 
to the place, I began a new inspection, and as I noticed 
the old hoi’se, which was still standing mournfully 
under his shed, I could not help the reflection—■* Poor 
beast! your eyes must have seen this strange deed— 
must have seen your poor master foully done to death; 
but nature seals your mouth, and you cannot describe 
the murderer.’ 

It might only have been fancy on my part, but it 
certainly did seem to me that the animal was sorrow¬ 
ing and grieving. 

The inspection I now made only served to confifta 
the conclusion I had come to at first, which was tnat 
nobody had got over the hedge; and to have got over 
the wall a ladder was necessary, though a daring and 
determined man might have got over by other means. 
That is, he might have had a rope with a large sharp 
hook at the end. He could have'thrown this hb^k to 
the top of 'the vtall until it <caught.- t Thqp he- could 
have pulled himself up by the rope, and lowered hitn-* 
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self down again on the other side by the same arrange¬ 
ment. But given that this was the means employed, 
I should have expected to find traces of the man’s 
boots on the surface of the wall. I say ‘a man,’ 
because all the circumstances were antagonistic to 
the idea that a woman had done the deed. As far as 
mere possibilities went, a woman might have done it, 
but the probabilities were all against it, though it did 
occur to me that a woman might, and very likf*v was 
the cause. 

Although I subjected the wall to the keenest search, 
I could not detect the slightest sign that a man with 
boots on had climbed up it. A man without .boots 
on might have done so. Supposing, for instance, the 
murderer had prepared all his plans beforehand, he, in 
all likelihood, came barefooted, and in that case his 
feet would not have marked the wall. I next got a 
ladder and, mounting to the top of the wall, examined 
it for indications of a hook or grapnel having been 
employed, but I could see nothing that warranted me 
coming to the conclusion that such a means of en¬ 
trance to or egress from the paddock had been used. 

Most certainly, as appearances went then, the affair 
was a very complicated puzzle, and it was necessary to 
define some reasonable hypothesis to account for the 
motive of the murder. That motive was not robbery. 
That was placed beyond doubt by all the property on 
Dr. Palmer’s body being intact—his rings, a diamond 
scarf-pin, his massive and very valuable gold chrono- 
meter and chain, and his money, £20 being found in 
his pocket. The idea of robbery, therefore, had to be 
put oxf onp side. And that being so, the next likeliest 
motive was c revenge, and*.till I saw reason* to change 
'my views I‘determined to-look upon revenge as the 
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actuating cause which, had led to the dark deed being 
committed. As a logical sequence of this view, it 
followed that the person guilty of the deed must have 
been pretty well acquainted with the Doctor’s habits. 
He must have^ known that he was in the habit of 
going to look at his sick horse the last thing before 
retiring. And on.the night of the crime.he knew, no 
doubt, that his victim was making merry—that his 
victim’s guests were in a state when they would pro¬ 
bably all sleep soundly. And so the murderer lay 
concealed in the paddock during the solemn hours of 
the night, and with no mortal eye, save that of the 
poor old horse, to witness the foul deed, he slew the 
unfortunate man. All these points, if in any way 
correct, pointed to the murderer as being one of the 
household of that night. Either one of the guests or 
one of the servants. I need scarcely say I kept this 
thought strictly to myself. 

Not the least remarkable circumstance in connection 
with this mystery was Lilian Aitkin’s dream. That 
she did so dream seemed evident, because she had 
told Mrs. Challoner before it was known that the 
Doctor had not slept in his bed, and Mrs. Challoner 
had told the other servants. Necessarily I asked' 
myself if this dream was the effect of foreknowledge, 
or the result of causes that could not be determined 
by ordinary laws ? But if it was the effect of fore¬ 
knowledge, the girl must have been worse than a fool 
to tell her dream, as it was calculated to place her in 
& somewhat unenviable position. I inclined to the 
belief that there was no foreknowledge, because, had. 
Lilian known that the murder waft to be committed, 
she surely w\juld *pever have been so weak-ljrained as 
to say she had dreamed about it, for what possible 
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purpose was there to serve in so doing ? Nevertheless, 
I determined to look into the history of pretty Lilian 
Aitkin. 

In due time the manure-pit was pumped dry, and 
then we carefully searched the place for the weapons 
with which the murder had been committed; but the 
search was without result. We could find nothing, 
and I turned my attention then to trying to discover 
the exact spot where the crime was pe rpetra ted, and 
on my hands and knees I began a careful scrutiny of 
the grass, deeming it probable that Borne of the blades 
would show traces of blood, for the doctor stated that 
from both wounds there would be a large flow of blood. 
After a time my search was rewarded. I found what 
were unmistakably blood-stains on the grass. I irraced 
these stains to the haystack of which I have made 
mention. There was a wooden roof over this hay. 
The roof was supported by a wooden prop at each 
corner. I found that some of the loose hay on the 
ground had been drenched with blood. Here, then, 
was the spot where the deed had been done, and it 
was easy to suppose that the murderer luj&ed behind 
the haystack, that his victim went to the stack to get 
'some hay for the horse, that he whs then shot and 
fell on his face, but, not being dead, or to, mako 
doubly sure of the figadi&li work being complete, the 
victim was stabbed in the back as he lay. His body 
was then dragged to the manure-pit and cast in. 

So far, the action of the tragedy seemed clear 
enough. And now it .was important that the 
weapons should be discovered, for they might afford 
an Unerring clue to the perpetrator of the deed. To 
this 'end <$he .paddock’was searched and searched 
qgam. The hay was turned over; possible and 
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impossible hiding places were examined; the adjoin¬ 
ing gardens were also searched under the idea that 
the criminal might have hurled the things away after 
the crime was done. But our labour was all in vain. 
Nothing was found, and I next turned my attention to 
the interior of the house. The servants, as well as 
the gentlemen guests who still remained, anxious to 
do what they could, rendered valuable aid, and our 
search of the house was as thorough as the search of 
the gardens and the paddock had been, but the result 
was the same. In the Doctor’s bed-room were three 
or four revolvers, but it was proved that they had 
not been used for a long time. There were also hung 
on the wall an Indian lance, a cavalry sword, a 
Turkish bayonet, and an Italian dagger with a 
jewelled handle, and a long, sharp blade. These 
things were subjected to a rigid examination with a 
powerful glass. But the rust of ages was on them, 
and it was obvious they had not been used to take 
their owner’s life. 

Before leaving the house, where I had now been 
for some hours, I questioned Mr. Mainwaring as to 
what his views were of the affair. His answer was, 
that he had no theory whatever. He had knbwn Dr. 
Palmsr for about a year, and the greater part of that 
time thqy had been very intimate. As regards his 
own affairs. Doctor Palmer was peculiarly reticent. 
He was very hospitable, very warm-hearted, brave as 
a lion, of a most even temper, and full of animal 
spirits. He had great determination of purpose, Was 
excessively fond of gaiety, and .of the comply erf 
ladies, and his .weakness in the latter respect^had 
sometimes led Him into scrapes. Suclf were, tfre 
characteristics .of the deceased gentleman 33 .given 
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me by Mr. Mainwaring; and, as I pondered over 
the matter, it seemed to me that the cause of the 
murder must be sought for in the Doctor’s gaiety. 
In other words, jealousy had prompted the crime, 
and my business was to try and discover who had 
had the best reason to be jealous. In this I saw, or 
fancied I saw, an exceedingly likely clue to the 
murderer; but at that stage of the proceedings I 
was bound to confess to myself that the whole affair 
was shrouded in mystery. 

I need scarcely say, perhaps, that in setting to work 
to unravel this mystery I did not lose sight of the 
possibilities that the Surgeon’s slayer might be found 
amongst the guests he had entertained on the night ol' 
his death. It must be borne in mind that I inclined 
strongly to the belief that the motive of the crime 
was to be found in jealousy, and the cause of that 
jealousy, I decided, was one of the Misses Aitkin, if 
not both of them. The Doctor’s attention to these 
ladies had inflamed someone who was also enamoured 
of them. Thus I reasoned, and it was for me to 
determine who the someone was. Herein my field of 
labour was narrowed to a very limited area—that is, 
so long as I confined myself to the guests—for 
virtually my suspicions, if I really had any suspicions, 
rested on Mr. Mainwaring or Mr. Egerton Plunkett; 
but I very soon saw reason to definitely decide that I 
should not be justified in harbouring suspicion 
against these gentlemen; and, although I ascertained 
that the Hon. Sidney Diinkwater—who, it will be 
remembered, left the Doctor’s house early in the 
evening—* was smitten deeply with the .charms of 
Miss Mabel Aitkin, she did not encourage*him in the 
'least. But, anv wav, he could not have been jealous 
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of the Doctor as far as she was concerned, as servants 
and friends alike were unanimous in declaring that it 
was Lilian who was the Doctor’s favourite, And, 
attractive as her sister was, Lilian completely over¬ 
shadowed her, for I must certainly rank her amongst 
the most beautiful women I have met. She had a 
wonderfully mobile and expressive face, that reflected 
like a looking-glass the varying emotions of her mind. 
Neither of these young women was well educated, 
and each lacked that polish and refinement that 
comes from high-breeding; but each in degree was 
peculiarly fascinating, though Lilian bore off the 
palm. In conversation her lack of thorough education 
was soon made apparent; but she made up for it by 
an amount of general knowledge that was little short 
of amazing, and which was due, no doubt, to the fact 
that she had a most retentive memory, and was a 
keen observer. The quality of self-possession, too, 
was one that she had naturally, and which she had 
cultivated to a very marked degree. She was capable 
also of arguing in a way that might have discomfited 
many men. But leaving Lilian and her sister for a 
moment, let us return to the servants. 

The female portion I passed over, for I was per¬ 
fectly convinced it was not a woman’s hand that had 
destroyed the Doctor’s life. .In fact, the medical 
n a n whew made the post-mortem examination averred 
that the knife had been driven into the body with 
such a force that only a very powerful man could 
have done it. Amongst the men servants the one 
Ihat most nearly answered that description was 
^Walter Joyce, the soldier servant of Dr. Palmer.* 
SHe had a splendid physique, jvith a development of 
phest and a massiveness of limb, that argued remark- 
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able muscular power. The character he bore in the 
house was that of being reticent, and now and again 
given to an over-indulgence in st imul ants; but ho 
was described as a singularly even-tempered and 
good-natured man. Before entering the Doctor’s 
service, where he had been for six months, he was for 
two years with a retired army captain. The captain 
was dead, but his widow and family spoke of Joyce 
in the very highest terms of praise; and I saw 
nothing, and heard nothing, that would have 
warranted my harbouring a shadow of suspicion 
against him. 

The sensation that was caused when the crime 
became known was very great, and the deceased 
gentleman’s relatives came forward with all sorts of 
theories, all of which, however, when put to the test, 
were found to be unworkable. 

Mr. Mainwaring—who proved himself to be a very 
practical and business-like man—agreed with me that 
in all probability jealousy had been the actuating 
motive leading to the crime. He informed me that 
the Doctor had been very strongly attached to Lilian 
Aitkin, but that she did not altogether reciprocate 
the warmth of his passion. He had—so the lawyer 
assured me—even offered her marriage, but she had 
refused him, much to the amazement of those who 
were acquainted with the circumstance. This naturally 
set me pondering, and I asked myself a young 
woman in her position should have refused an offer 
of marriage that must have so greatly been to her 
advantage. It was a most suggestive circumstance 
-to m^, and I quietly set to work to learn the history 
of Lilian and her sister, with the following result 

They were 'the only daughters'of a'naval officer 
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who, dying' when they were quite children, left his 
widow unprovided for, and with the burden of four 
children—two sons besides the girls—on her shoulders. 
Thus it came about that the girls received but scant 
education. They had, however, somewhat exalted 
notions of the position they ought to hold in society; 
but finding that their poverty militated against 
them, they revolted against maternal^control before 
they were out of their teens, and throwing off all the 
shackles of restraint they abandoned themselves to 
so-called gaiety. But Lilian came under the notice 
of a wealthy invalid lady, who, being much struck 
with her, offered to take her into her service as a 
companion, an offer the girl accepted. The lady, 
wishing also to do something for the sister, provided 
Mabel with the necessary capital to start, in partner¬ 
ship with her mother, a small fancy shop as a means 
of livelihood, and this being done, the lady went 
abroad, taking Lilian with her. They travelled about 
the Continent for some little time, and then went to 
India. Two years were passed in India when they 
started to return to Europe, but the lady Jbeuame 
seriously ill, and was advised to remain at Malta, 
which she did, keeping Lilian with her. A year was 
spent on the island, as the invalid became attached * 
to the.place, and it seemed to suit her; but a sudden 
relapse of her complaint, just as she was contemplat¬ 
ing returniiig to London, had a speedy fatal termina¬ 
tion. Apart from a l egacy of five hundred pounds, 
payable immediately, she left Lilian Aitkin a hundred 
a year for life. 

Soon after the funeral of her benefactress, Misa 
Aitkin left Malta, and a lyafcus occurred in the story 
bf her movements; as for six nfonths nobody, seemed to 
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know what had become of her. She communicated 
with none of her friends, not even her sister, and for 
these six months she disappeared entirely from their 
ken. At length «he turned up again in London. 
Her mother was then dead, and her sister was carry¬ 
ing on the little business. But soon after, yielding 
to Lilian’s persuasion, she sold it, and they launched 
out into a whirl of excitement. In the process oi 
time they became acquainted with Surgeon-Major 
Palmer, and, as I have already stated, the Doctor 
made Lilian an offer of. marriage, which, for some 
reason best known to herself, she declined. 

Such, in brief, was the story of these two young 
ladies. A story that, so far as it concerned Lilian, 
had a special interest for me. For bearing in mind 
the French proverb, Chcrchez la Femme, I felt almost 
sure that it was through her the Doctor had come to 
his untimely end. 

Let me make myself clear. I did not think that 
she had abetted the murderer in any way, for I saw 
nothing to warrant that conclusion. But what I did 
think was, that she had been the unconscious cause; 
and that, if I could fill up the gap in the story of her 
wanderings, I might, perchance, obtain a clue to the 
criminal. As it was, no clue was forthcoming. Not 
a trace of the weapons could be discovered; nothing 
amongst the Doctor’s papers and letters threw any 
light on the matter; the most ingenious cross- 
examination of the servants failed to bring out any¬ 
thing that might have served as a guide; and the 
strange crime remained*a profound mystery. To 
confers that, in tlje face of all this, I felt baffled, 
would be to do myself somewhat of an injustice. I did 
n^ost* certainly feel puzzled, for I might Be likened to 
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a man in' the centre of a maze, who had tried the 
various paths without finding egres s. Still, I buoyed 
myself up with the thought that no puzzle invented 
by human brain could be so ingenious as to utterly 
baffle man’s skill, and so I was sanguine th,at, sooner 
or later, I would run the doctor’s murderer down. 

I must state here that, within* a few hours of the 
doctor’s death, his executors—one of them was Mr. 
Main waring—took charge of his property; and in 
the course of a fortnight all the servants were dis¬ 
charged, as their services were no longer needed. 
The house, therefore, that had been the scene of so 
much rayelry and careless pleasure was given over to 
silence and solitude, while passers-by regarded it 
with more or less awe, for murder, foul and cruel, had 
d esecrat ed it. 

"T rgpfelle d by some sort of igiuitive feeling that by 
clinging to the sisters Aitkin I should ultimately 
obtain a clue that would enable me to unravel the 
mystery, I determined not to lose sight of them. 
Their demeanour and bearing convinced me that they 
were sincerely sorry for the death of their Iriend. 
They referred to him in terms of great respect, and 
did not hesitate to speak of the great generosity ho 
had shown towards them. Indeed, they both averred 
that*in him they had both lost the best friend they 
had evey had in the world. 

Perhaps I need scarcely say that I felt a good deal 
of curiosity on the subject of Lilian’s dream, and I 
frequently discussed it with her, though she was 
unable to remember anytHing that might have pre¬ 
disposed her to dream of the doctor’s death. But 
somehow or another, how I cannot for the fife ctf me 
tell, there iiegan to grow up in my mind a conviction. 
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that she was concealing something; that she had a 
secret which she was desirous of screening from the 
eyes of all the world. As I say, I am quite unable to 
tell why I began to think this. Probably it was due 
to an unconscious impression I received that she 
always spoke with a reservation, notwithstanding a 
seeming c ando ur. But if I am not able to accurately 
determine the beginning of my suspicion in this respect, 
I know that it ultimately took hold of me, as it were, 
and I could not shake it off. 

It may readily be supposed that I was not willing 
to let go anything, however shadowy, that promised 
even a remotely possible clue to the unravelling of this 
strange and startling crime. Already two months had 
passed, and yet we had failed to get on the track of the 
murderer, and, notwithstanding that a considerable 
Government reward was offered, and that this was 
supplemented by a reward of £ 500 , promised by the 
relatives, for any information that would lead to the 
detection of the criminal, not a soul came forward 
with a* statement of any kind that was of the slightest 
value. Under these circumstances I was not disposed 
to let go my hold of even the flimsy thread I had got. 
I was not blind to the likelihood of my being deluded, 

, but I resolved to go on until the delusion became a cer¬ 
tainty, or I proved myself right; and in pursuance of 
this resolve I took an opportunity one day of "waiting 
upon Lilian Aitkin, and putting the following point 
blank questions to her— ■ 

‘ Do you know of any one out of all your circle of 
acquantances who had, or might have thought he had, 
ah interest in Surgeon-Major Palmer’s death P’ 

TlJare was a very appreciable space.Vff tipie between 
•my questioA and her answer, which was—* ■ 
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‘ No, I do not.’ 

The tone in which this was said, and the manner 
with which she said it, gave force and weight to my 
hitherto somewhat shadowy idea that she was care¬ 
fully guarding a secret. Whatever that secret might 
be I had no hope that I should succeed in wringing 
it from her; for not only was she remarkably self- 
possessed, but she was without that sentiment which we 
usually associate with women, and she had the no less 
striking power of keeping her emotions in subjection. 
In fact, she might be described as a woman absolutely 
incapable of emotion. As there was no emotion to 
p lay upo n, no sentiment to stir up, she was not in the 
least likely to betray herself, supposing that she had 
any guilty knowledge. To give point to the foregoing 
remarks, let me add, that we generally reach a woman’s 
mind through the sentiment and emotion peculiar 
to the womanly temperament; and, assuming the 
existence of these qualities, the woman does not live 
who could resist giving herself away to the nian 
capable of exerting the peculiar diplomacy necSsssary 
to the probin g of the feminine heart, i had, almost 
from my first acquaintance with her, been convinced 
that in Miss Lilian Aitkin I had no ordinary woman 
to deal with; and mentally I likened her to a sort of 
Sphinx who guarded her secrets in a stony breast, 
against Which no assaults would be effectual. 

‘ There is one other question I must put to you, 
'Miss Aitkin,’ I said. ‘ Will you tell me where you 
went to after you left Malta?’ 

Perhaps it will almost seem like a contradiction of 
what I have just set forth if I state that my question 
appeared to startle her, or at any rate Ip thought it 
did. But now, without the slightest hesitation, and 
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speaking with a decisiveness that was unmistakable, 
she said— 

‘No, Mr. Dovovan, I will not. And I quite deny 
your right to question me as to my past life. If you 
suspect me of being either directly or indirectly con¬ 
cerned in the Doctor’s fate, you can, as an officer of 
the law, arrest me, and take such means as may seem 
good to you to justify your measure. But I have yet 
to learn that you do suspect me, and therefore I deny 
your right to open the volume of my foregone life. It 
is mine, and mine alone, and I will not yield it to 
inquisitiveness, idle curiosity, or unwarranted sus¬ 
picion.’ 

This answer astonished me, for it not only proved 
her to be a remarkable woman, but it had in it the 
germs of an irrefutable logic. 

‘ I frankly confess that I do not think for a moment 
that you were part iceps cri minis to this dreadful crime,’ 
I said. 

‘ Then why do you desire to go into my past history ?* 
she demanded with a certain indignant peremptoriness. 

‘To that question I must respectfully decline to 
accord a reply,’ I said firmly. * It is not always easy, 
and most certainly not desirable, to give reasons for 
one’s motives.’ 

‘ Very well,’ she answered, ‘ I will not seek to divine 
your motives, for I am indifferent to them, and it 
seems to me any further interviews between us will be 
merely a waste of time.’ 

This was decisive, and.I left her, but I had no in¬ 
tention of losing sight of her, and I was inflexibly 
det^rlnined then td fill in that blank in the story.of 
her Kfe, for the thought still grew and grew upon 
me 1 — haunted me, as it were—that from those lost 
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pages of her strange history I might get more than a 
hint that would help me in reading the riddle of the 
crime. 

The sensation caused by the murder had quite died 
out. Indeed, it had been overshadowed by another 
great murder case in the metropolis, in which a woman 
and two children had been foully done to death; and 
as the public memory is short, Surgeon-Major Palmer 
had ceased to be remembered. I mean, of course, in 
a public sense; but there were men whose duty it was 
not to forget him, and I whs one of them. I was dis¬ 
appointed, irritated, that I had failed so far to obtain 
any clue, although I was aware that I could not, no 
more than any other man, perform impossibilities. 
But I felt, so long as I had not filled in that hiatus in 
Lilian’s history, I had not exhausted every chance of 
getting on the track of the criminal, and so I decided 
to take a step which I hoped would enable me to 
supply the missing page. This step was to proceed to 
Malta; and, in the course of the succeeding fortnight, 
I was crossing the Bay of Biscay, bound for the 
island. 

On arriving at my destination I found that Miss 
Aitkin was well remembered, for her flirtations with 
many of the officers in garrison there hacTmade her 
somewhat notorious. Indeed, I was informed that 
she had "been the cause of two or three duels, and of 
grave scandals that had blighted more than one' 
family’s happiness. 

But I learned something# to me of far greater im¬ 
portance than this. I way made aware of dark rnmouqj 
that had found tongue of an intrigue carried o^ by 
-Lilian Ait.VWi with a man wh6 had been a ^soldier, but 
who was then a servant attached to the househoWL pf 
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the principal Maltese magistrate. The man was known 
by the name of James Beeston. Soon after Lilian left 
the island this man suddenly and mysteriously dis¬ 
appeared. As he was not known to have been guilty 
of any offence against the law, it was at first supposed 
that he had committed suicide. Subsequently, how¬ 
ever, it was incontestably proved that he had gone off 
in a French fishing lugger, named L’Etoile, which was 
bound to Marseilles. This fact would have been 
without any special significance save for one thing. 
I learned that Lilian Aitkin, when she left the island, 
went direct to Marseilles also, in a French mail boat. 

Here, then, were two suspicious incidents which 
required looking into; and I began to think I was now 
in a fair way of discovering what Lilian did during 
those months when she was lost to her friends. A 
few days later I was in Marseilles, and by dint of un- 
flagging perseverance I obtained information which 
made it clear that Miss Lilian and James Beeston 
came together, and that they proceeded to Paris. This 
latter /act became known in rather a curious way. In 
the hotel where Lilian stayed in Marseilles she lost a 
valuable ring which had Md been given to her by her 
benefactress. The landlord promised that every means 
possible should be taken to find the ring, and if found, 
it should be forwarded anywhere she wished. She 
thereupon said she would write when she got to Paris, 
■and communicate her address. This she did. The 
ring was found, and sent to her at Hotel Meyerbeer, 
flue Meyerbeer, Paris. 

From Marselles I went off to Paris, and mj investi¬ 
gative at the Hotet Meyerbeer revealed the fact that 
Lilian an3, James Beeston stayed there $s man and 
w]fe. They remained in Paris and at the B^me hotqJ. 
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for several months, but they did not seem to be in 
perfect concord -with each other, and often quarrelled. 
It was said that the chief, if not the only, cause of this 
was that ‘ Monsieur was jealous of his pretty wife.’ 

But now I brought a more startling item still to 
light. Og getting a description of James Beeston I 
found it tallie d closely with that of Walter Joyce, 
who had been servant to Surgeon-Major Palmer; Mid 
when I was aware of this, the mystery began to clear 
away, and I felt that the road out of the maze was 
straight before me. 

My next journey was to London, and once back in 
the metropolis, I lost no time in trying to arrest James 
Beeston, alias Walter Joyce, on suspicion of being the 
murderer of Surgeon-Major Palmer; but he had gone, 
leaving no trace behind him. Lilian Aitkin, however, 
was still at her old address, and once again I sought 
an interview with her. 

‘ Miss Aitkin,’ I began, ‘ since I last saw you I have 
been able to fill in the blank in your history.’ . 

‘ Indeed!’ she exclaimed sneeringly. ‘ I hope it is 
satisfactory to you.’ 

‘ In one sense it is; and I tvant you to tell me now 
where I shall find Walter Joyce, or James Beeston, if 
that is his correct name.’ 

‘ T don’t know,’ she answered without a change in 
her demeanour or her expression. 

‘You must pardon me,’ I remarked, ‘if I frankly, 
say I more than doubt your statement.’ 

‘ You may do as you like, sir,’ she said. ‘ I repeat, 
and repeat it most emphatically, that I have only seen 
him once since the murder of Dr. Palmer. That Is 
two or thr^e days after the crime.” 

‘ WhJfe did vou see him 9 * 
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‘He called liere to induce me to go abroad with 
him.’ 

‘ I am not surprised to hear that,’ I answered, ‘ for 
I may at once inform you that I have learned that you 
and he lived in Paris together after you left Malta.’ 

‘Yes, I lived with him, because he became my 
husband.’ 

I smiled incredulously, and I thought she so far 
betrayed her feelings as to show anger at my doubt. 
But there was no auger in her voice as she spoke. 
Her tone rather indicated contempt, indignation, 
scorn. 

‘ You have learnt much,’ she said, ‘ and have shown 
yourself clever, but you have only learnt half the truth 
apparently. Excuse me for a few minutes, and I will 
show you something that will astonish you.’ 

She left the room, and was away about a quarter of 
an hour. Then she returned and handed me a docu¬ 
ment, which I unfolded and read, and had to confess 
that I was astonished, for it was a certificate of a civil 
marriage between Lilian Aitkin, spinster, and James 
Beeston, bachelor, celebrated at the British Embassy, 
Paris. 

• ‘ I knew you would be surprised,’ she said, with a 
cold cynical smile playing about her pretty mputh, 
and an expression of consciousness of the triumph she 
had scored. 

• ‘ I may well be surprised,’ I answered, * for I did not 
dream that Beeston was your husband. And now 
your reason for refusing Dqptor Palmer’s offer of mar¬ 
riage is clear.’ 

At^lUst Jier wonderful self-possession gave way—her 
woman’s nature asserted itself, and.'she .burst into 
’passionate weeping. In a few minutes she-said—- 
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* Yes; my reason was, I could not commit bigamy. 
The man I was linked to I hated-’ 

‘ Why did you marry him, then ?’ 

‘ Because, like a blind fool, I thought I loved him. 
Every woman becomes more or less mad at some 
period of her life, and I had my moments of madness. 
I became his wife, and immediately after I began to 
hate him, for he tried to make me his bond slave, 
and his jealousy was such that, could he have done so, 
he would have shut me up in an iron-bound room, and 
never have allowed me to look on any human face but 
his. I had been too much used to freedom, however— 
had seen too much of the world to yield readily to the 
shackles he tried to put upon me. I rose in revolt; 
we quarrelled desperately, and I left him and came to 
London. For a time I lost sight of him, but he found 
me outi It was soon after I became acquainted with 
Doctor Palmer. He was then in the service of a 
Captain Ikfillward. He said he was in great distress, 
because his old mother was likely to lose a house she 
owned, owing to there being a mortg age on it of three 
hundred and fifty pounds, which had been called up, 
but which she could not pay. He told me, if I would 
let him have this sum, he would make a solemn vow 
never to bother me in any way , again. He would give 
jne # a written undertaking to that effect, and I was to 
be free to* do as I liked. I got the money from 
I>r. Palmer, and gave it to my husband. For some 
time after this I neither saw him nor heard anything 
of him, when, to my amazement and horror, I found 
be had entered the service of Surgeon-Major Palmer. 
Me so far kept his promise that he did not claim me 
■b his wife, and no one had the remotest idea of our 
lllationehip, not even my own sister/ 
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‘It's a strange story,’ I remarked as she paused. 

* Yes; but it is a true one.’ 

‘ I do not doubt it. But, tell me, was your bus- 
band not jealous of the attention paid to you by 
Dr. Palmer?’ 

‘ I believe be was, but be did not show it. One 
nigbt, however, he came to me—be bad been drink¬ 
ing—and with passionate appeal and entreaty be tried 
to induce me to live with him again as his wife. I 
refused, and reminded him of bis vow and written 
promise. Then be said some cruel and bitter tilings 
about the Doctor. This maddened me, and I told him 
I would rather be the slave of the Doctor than my 
husband’s queen.’ 

‘Did your husband threaten his master?’ 

‘No; I never heard him utter a threat.’ 

‘ But you believe that he murdered Dr. Palmer ?’ 

‘Now I do.’ 

‘ Did you not do so at the very first?’ 

‘Not for the first few days. The thought came 
upon me after.’ 

‘ Why did you not denounce him then ?’ 

‘ Do you forget that I am his legal wife 1 Do you 
forget that his disgrace and shame will reflect on me; 
and that if he is taken, tried, and sentenced, I shall 
become an outcast—shunned and pointed at as the 
wife of a murderer!’ 

I could not but admit the force of her argument, 
and I pitied her from the bottom of my heart. It 
was a sad story: a story of human weakness and sin; 
a story that had been repeated through all the ages, 
agd will continue* to be repeated until time shall be 
no more. 

By $he Doctor’s will she and her sister had been 
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left a legacy of three thousand pounds each, and I 
advised them that, as soon as they got the money, they 
should go abroad, where they were not known, and 
begin a new life; they adopted this advice, and went 
to America, and a year or two later Mabel married a 
well-to-do farmer, and went to live with him some¬ 
where near Colorado. But poor Lilian, tortured by 
some remorse, or scourged by regret for her buried 
hopes—hopes that died the night Surgeon-Major 
Palmer was assassinated—sought for Lethe in potent 
drink, falling at last into the clutch of the demon of 
consumption, which hurried her to an untimely grave. 

With regard to James Beeston, alias Walter Joyce, 
it remains for me to say he managed to elude man’s 
vengeance. Notwithstanding the reward, and the 
fact that his portrait was circulated in every civilised 
country in the world, no tale or tidings of him were 
ever forthcoming. For months and months I tried to 
get on his track, but failed. It is highly probable 
that, by some means or other, he came to know soon 
after the murder that I was watching his wifeand 
thinking that she might betray him, he slipped from 
the country, leaving no trace behind. His crime was 
a dastardly one, and I have always bitterly regretted 
that he managed to escape the punishment due, but 
at least I have the satisfaction of knowing that I was 
successful'in clearing away the mystery that at first 
surrounded Surgeon-Major Palmer’s death. 

As a sequel to the foregoing narrative, I may 
mention that some years after the crime the grounds 
jit the back of what was once Dr. Palmer’s house 
prefe being cleared for building purposes when, an* qjld, 
lecayed oak‘trunk, which haSi been conspicuous 
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being entirely covered with a rich and luxuriant 
growth of ivy, was cut down, and while being sawn 
in pieces there was found in a hollow of it an old 
navy revolver and a formidable Spanish dagger. 
Both these weapons were much corroded with rust, 
as they had lain there since the night of the murder, 
for there could not be any reasonable doubt they 
were the weapons that had been used to kill the 
unfortunate Doctor. Five chambers of the revolver 
were still loaded, and as the bullet which had been 
taken from the dead man’s head had been preserved, 
it was found to exactly correspond with those which 
were in the weapon. The fact of the murderer 
having used two weapons for his fiendish work 
seemed to indicate that the crime had been deliber¬ 
ately planned. Probably he thought that he might 
miss his aim with the pistol in the dark, and so had 
armed himself with the poignard. Very likely he 
shot his victim first, and the poor man fell forward 
on his face, and then, to make assurance doubly sure, 
the assassin plunged the knife into his back. This 
is only conjecture, but it is, at least, feasible. What¬ 
ever the modus operandi was, the deed was done, and 
' then the cowardly slayer hid his deadly topis in the 
hole of the tree. He must, of course, have known 
beforehand of that hole, and deemed it a safe hiding- 
place, as in truth it proved to be, for I myself 
examined the ivy, thinking it might conceal the 
weapons, but I failed to discover the hole, and little 
did I think then I was*within a few inches of the 
.articles I was so anxious to find. 
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Although it has been my fate to wander pretty 
exteusively over the face of the habitable globe, and 
to see many fair scenes in beautiful lands, I think 
that, in certain respects, the English South Downs are 
unsurpassed. I venture on this assertion with some 
amount of diffidence, and with no desire to institute 
comparisons. But it will be admitted that it seems 
sometimes as if Nature had put forth unusual efforts 
to gladden the eye with a picture of perfect beauty, 
and in the South Downs she has certainly done this. 
As to what constitutes beauty from a picturesque 
point of view, is, as I am aware, a point open to 
discussion; and, as there are many minds, so there are 
many opinions. Still, we are all agreed on one thing— 
that is, that in order that a natural picture should 
be beautiful in the strictest esthetic sense it should 
contain many elements. Now, what are the elements 
of beaftty in this connection ? Firstly, there should 
be richness of colour; secondly, diversity of outline; 
thirdly, softness of p erspe ctive; fourthly, an utter 
absence of anything like incongruity. It may almost 
sound, like unpardonable redundancy to say that the 
picturesque must be made u]5 of picturesque features; 
but a little, examination will shoiy us that suc^ ap. 
expression isjoerfectly admissible. A square-towered, 
ivy-dad chqrch, for .instance, in the midst of a 
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landscape, however beautiful, serves, as it were, to 
emphasise the picturesqueness, for it is picturesque 
in itself. Again, a ship with all her sails set, and 
drifting lazily on a sun-lit sea, lends point to the sea¬ 
scape, and who will say that an old boat lying on 
-the shore, with a backing of dark brown rocks, does 
not give a finishing touch to the view, which makes 
it all that can be desired as a picture? 

I fear that I have but imperfectly expressed what I 
wish to cpnvey, but let me return to the South 
Downs. Here, in certain seasons of the year, wo. 
have a wealth of the very richest colouring that 
Nature is capable of turning out of her laboratory— 
at any rate, in northern regions. The emerald turf 
—and where else is there such turf—stretches for 
miles and miles in undulating sweeps, that at times 
slope gently down to the beach, and anon breaks 
suddenly off, leaving great walls of white and 
striated cliffs. At some places these cliffs go sheer 
down into the water, which is constantly hurling 
green breakers at them. At others their bases rest 
on golden sand, and the sea touches them not, save 
when their faces are wetted by the salt spray blown 
in by the wind. These Downs are the'”haunts of 
innumerable sea birds, and the wild plovers have 
their home there. The Downs are also the feeding 
grounds of one of the finest breeds of sheep in the 
world, and in summer tiipe the white fleeces of the 
sheep dotting the brilliant green sward produce a 
most charming effect. 

To lie on the edge of one of the great cliffs on a 
w^rin, clear summer’s day and to gaze up to the blue 
sky; or acrosg the bluer sea, is tc enjoy a sense of 
dreamy repose that is entrancing. I opcp found my- 
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self under sueli circumstances one perfect day. I 
was enjoying a.holiday and seeking rest for mind and 
body. I had chosen this southern coast because it 
had always had a charm for me. Its bold front—one 
of the gateways of England—that has defied the 
elements for tens of thousands of years, no less than, 
the enemies who have turned their eyes towards 
England as towards a promised land, is rich with the 
most stirring associations. There is not a mile of 
the splendid sea front that has not a perfect library 
of tradition—of stories weird, of wild legends, of 
thrilling adventures, of magnificent heroism; and he 
who can wander there and gaze out to the silver 
streak which has girt us round with an inviolable 
barrier and not feel the blood stir within him must 
be a soulless clod indeed. 

, On the day that I am instancing I do not think the 
weather could have come nearer perfection than it 
was. A brilliantly star-lit night, warm and odorous 
as that of some more southern clime, had given place 
to a day of splendour. The sun god rose in a flame of 
crimson, and the breeze of the darkness died down till 
the sea, like a burnished mirror of silver, flashed till 
the air was filled with palpitating light. As night 
folded her star-gemmed robe, and the golden glow in 
the east'proclaimed the morn, I started from a charm¬ 
ing hostelry in one of those quaint and restful Kentish 
villages where the very stones of the houses are satu¬ 
rated with the brine of the ocean. My knapsack was 
oil my back, my cares were few, my heart was light, 
hgv destination anywhere where the night might find 
|§§. . I intended to keep in sight of the sea; to t drink 
fjglthe ozone ag much as possible; to dream and idfe 
■Si loiter in delicious indolence, throwing irfyself on 
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the velvety turf when tired, and refreshing myself 
when necessary from my frugal store of bread and 
cheese, which I carried in my bag. To wander thus, 
careless and untr amme lled; to have no thought of 
the passionate world, whose roar and moan go up from 
the great cities; to have no fixed rout or destination; 
to feel utterly unconcerned about time, and to be 
{oblivious of the thousand and one abstruse problems 
I that vex the great heart of humanity, is to enjoy a 
1 sense of freedom, a delicious vagrantness that turns 
life into a worldless poem. No wonder that the un¬ 
tutored savage, used to the freedom of his vast forests 
and boundless plains, pines and dies when the restrc- 
tions, restraints, and artificial modes of living are 
imposed upon him by so-called civilisation. No wonder 
that certain birds, when caught and caged, burst their 
tiny hearts in their vain endeavours to regain that 
liberty which to them was life, and to be deprived of 
which is a cruel death. 

Surely it must have taken primitive man many cen¬ 
turies to accustom himself to the restraint of towns. 

i'or me, I have ever been a worshipper at Nature's 
altar. I can take my cares and sorrows, and, laying 
them at her feet, feel that for the time my burden is 
lightened, and that I live. 

I think it is John Stuart Mill who says, in one of 
his works, ‘It is hard to die never having lived.* But, 
alas! tens of thousands of people do not live. They 
exist, they have their being, they die, but they have 
not lived. They have never known what it is to thrill 
with eqstacy in the presence of a great mountain, to 
be*stirred with .reyeyeniial emotions at the sight of 
thp ocean, whether i^ be in storm or calm, to dream 
dreams that’have no words a§ one wanders listlessly 
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through some grand old wood, where a world of sub¬ 
dued colour greets the eye, and the light that filters 
through the branches of the trees transfigures—if I 
may be allowed the expression—all the surroundings, 
until we seem to be wandering through scenes of 
which we have read in poems. In verity, he who has 
no love for Nature; he who has no sentiment for 
beauty in its highest aspects; he who cannot rise 
above the sordidness of a sordid world, knows not what 
it is to live. His life is the life of a worm, it is of the 
earth earthy. 

I have given expression to the thoughts that are 
associated with that delightful day, because, when I 
wandered forth, the gyves of duty having for the time 
being fallen from me, my calling was forgotten. The 
many scenes of wretchedness, wickedness, and crime 
that I had had to witness had faded away, and I saw 
only the grandeur and the richness that Nature had 
lavished around. And yet before the day was done 
I was destined to become an unwilling actor in a 
remarkable little drama. 

For some hours I wandered listlessly along until, 
on the summit of a high cliff, I threw myself on the 
springy turf, and, lying at full length on my back, 
gazed upward to the heavens, where little masses of 
woolly clouds moved with a monotonous motion, and 
produced in me a feeling that I was floating dream- 
in gly in space, and the great world was far, far beneath, 
me. Some bees hummed drowsily near me, at¬ 
tracted by a patch of sweet clover, and now and again 
a sea-bird uttered its plaintive cry, or a passionate 
lark poured forth a tempest of melody, as it soared 
upward into the blue ether* But these sounds frere 
Nature’s notes of harmony; they forme'd a lullaby th^t 
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emphasised the silence, and begot a dreamy, blissful 
languor that one word spoken by human lips would 
at once have destroyed. I must have slept, and have 
slept long, and yet I never seemed to lose sight of 
those slowly drifting clouds; never seemed to cease to 
fancy that I floated through space; never ceased to 
hear that drowsy hum, that plaintive cry, that pas¬ 
sionate flood of melody that made the very air palpitate. 
Eut sleep I did, and when next a sense of my mupdone 
existence stole upon me, a change had passed over the 
scene, a change that had in it something of weirdness. 
The silver flashing of the sea had ceased, and a purple 
gloom had spread on the face of the deep. The ships, 
with their white sails, thrown into bold relief by the 
gloom, appeared unnatural. The water, as far as the eye 
could reach, was one vast level plain, for not the faintest 
ripple broke its surface. The air was absolutely stag¬ 
nant. Not a sound arose. Either the birds had gone 
to rpost under the impression that night had come, or 
they had been hushed into silence by the weirdness 
that was on sea and land. 

Par away the horizon line was sharp, rigid, and 
distinct, for whereas the sea was purple, the sky itself 
was sepia, and this, added to a certain rarefied eon- 
ditiorT of the atmosphere, caused the ships to look as 
if they were suspended. Everything—sky, sea, trees, 
grass—had become a neutral tint, as if one were look¬ 
ing through deeply-smoked glasses on a sunless day. 

' This remarkable change from brilliancy, light, and 
colour to deathly stillness ajid dun gloom was startling* 
for it seemed unmistakably to prgsage mischief. There' 
was a ‘coipspiracy on*the part of the forces of Nature* 
and presently there would be an outbreak amongst 
thtfse. forces that might beeonle terrible. an<| de- 
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structive. The fear of the unknown seemed to weigh 
on the birds of the air and the beasts of the field alike; 
and the one sought shelter in the holes and on the 
ridges of the cliffs, and the other cowed under the 
trees and the hedges. Apparently I was the only 
‘ lord of creation’ in all that scene; and the horrible 
calm and the funereal gloom produced a scene of 
nervous depression that was absolutely painful and 
distressing. It was already seven o’clock, and not 
knowing how far I was from human habitation, I rose 
and continued my journey. For some considerable 
distance iny route lay over an almost level plateau, 
that broke away suddenly in straight cliffs, plunging 
down for something like five hundred feet to the 
shore. But after a time the land dipped rapidly, and, 
going at a great rate, I found myself on a level at last 
with the sea. On my right was the Channel—on the 
left stretched away a bare and barren moorland, 
broken up by sand (Junes. 

And now there' came a strange sighing in the air, 
and on the purple water there were white i;ifts, for the 
sigh was the sighing of the rising wind. And sud¬ 
denly there leapt from the far-off horizon seaward, 
and extended to nearly two hundred degrees of the 
arc of the sky, a jagged flame that filled the air with 
an awful light, leaving me blind for a few moments, 
and making the gloom intenser; and five minutes 
later there rolled in from the south an ominous and- 
muffled peal of thunder. Darker grew the sky, and 
sudden puffs of wind, warn\ almost as the breath of a 
sirocco, whistled over the sand-hills, and bent down 
to the ground the spare, wiry blades of grass # thai 
struggled fi>r existence in <that a rid w aste. "Once 
.more was the air filled with flame, and now enorihous 
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drops of rain began to patter down. Seaward a cur* 
tain seemed to have fallen, and the ships were hidden 
from my view. The tempest was raging out there, 
and the rain was lashing the sea into foam. Not 
wishing to get drenched, although 1 was deeply inte¬ 
rested in watching the gathering storm, I hurried on, 
and ran to the top of a high dune to see if there was 
any house near. A quarter of a mile or so away on 
the shore line I spied a dwelling, and, getting its 
bearings, I set off as hard as 1 could go, for 1 heard 
the roar of the wind and the rain as they rushed in 
from the dark waters, where now there seemed to 
hang a huge black pall. 

As 1 neared the house I saw a signboard on a post, 
on the seaward side, and in a few moments I was 
enabled to read on the signboard that the house was 
‘ The Fisherman’s Rest.’ I was delighted, and con¬ 
sidered myself highly fortunate in having so oppor¬ 
tunely found an inn. As I reached the door the 
storm burst in fierce wrath. The wind shrieked de¬ 
moniacally as it hurled itself, against the house ; the 
thunder mingled its crash with the roar of the gale; 
the rain seethed and hissed as it lashed the sea, that 
tossed and tumbled now in foaming anger. Instead 
of the inn-door being open for the storm-caught 
traveller, the house might have been a house of the 
dead. The door was fast barred, the windows were 
all closed, no smoke rose from the chimneys, and not 
a sign nor a sound was there of a human being. I 
hammered on the door impatiently with my stick, and 
hammered again and again before there were any 
signs' of. life witkih. Then an upper vyindow was 
raised, and a woman thrust forth her head- She spoke 
no word 4 but, after a hurried glance, she withdrew. 
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shut the window, and soon I heard her clattering down 
the carpetless wooden stairs. In a few moments she 
flung the door open, and asked angrily— 

‘What do you want, master?’ 

‘ Well, I want refreshment and shelter from the 
storm,’ I answered, surprised by the roughness of the 
greeting. ‘ This is a public-house, is it not ?’ 

‘ Yes. Well, no—that is, we haven’t got no licence 
now. They tuk it from us.’ 

‘ Anyway, you will, perhaps, let me shelter from the 
rain,’ I remarked, as I stepped into the passage, ‘ and 
let me ask you why you don’t take your signboard 
down if you’ve got no licence ?’ 

‘ Ay. Well, we’ve been for taking it down, but we 
aiii’t a had no time.’ The woman growled, and as it 
seemed to me, scowled at me. 

She was, I had almost said, an uncanny sort of 
creature, and had I met her out there on the moor¬ 
land I might have been inclined to think she was an 
evil spirit. She was tall and lank, with an oval face 
that was deeply wrinkled and puckered. Her skin 
was cinnamon-colour by long exposure to sun and 
wind. Her hair, scant in quantity, was iron-grey, and 
straggled in an unkempt fashion about her low fore^ 
head. # Her eyes, overhung by coarse, wiry eyebrows, 
were deep set, without a kindly gleam in them. Her 
lank body was clothed in a dirty, patched print gown, 
that clung about her and displayed her bony angu- • 
larities. She must have been at least sixty years of 
age, but was straight and powerful-looking. It was 
only too painfully obvious that I was not a welcome 
guest, and 11 asked her how far if was to the nearest 
inn where L could get lodging for the $ight. 

* The nighest place* is five miles off,’ she ai\swerfedl 
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That was by no means cheering information, for the 
rain now was ponring down as if a secofra deluge had 
burst upon the earth; and never, out of the tropics, 
have I seen lightning so brilliant and so incessant. Had 
it not been for the rain, I should have enjoyed watch¬ 
ing the storm, for to my mind there is something 
sublimely grand in lightning; but I confess to a very 
decided objection to a drenching. So I asked this 
remarkable woman if she could not let me remain for 
a time, and I would pay her for the accommodation 
she afforded. 

‘ Well, you see,’ she answered, in somewhat plea¬ 
santer tones, ‘ as I told you afore, we ain’t got no 
licence; but if you like to come in and take what I 
can give you, you can pay me what you like.’ 

I thought this was fair and honest of her, and my 
opinion of her somewhat improved, since she seemed 
to be a respecter of the law. She led the way into a 
small, low-ceilinged, stuffy room, where the paper was 
peeling off the walls with damp. It had evidently been 
the tap-room, for there were fixed forms all round, 
and small fixed tables. It was now getting quite dark, 
and she said— 

. ‘ Bide a bit, and I’ll get a candle.’ 

She went away, and was absent quite ten minutes, 
during which I g rope d my way to one of the forms and 
sat down, relieving myself of my dripping knapsack. 
At last she appeared, carrying a battered tin candle¬ 
stick, and shading the candle with her big, bony hand. 

‘Are you alone?’ I aske<j. 

‘Yes. My daughter has gone over to the village, 
and the tnen-folk are out fishing.’ 

‘Wishing!’ I exclaimed. ‘They will have a bad 
ti«xe of it, surely, in a storm likeHhis?’ 
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. ‘ Oh, they’re all right,’ she answered with, as I 
thought, an air of nonchalance and indifference, 
which, however, I attributed to long familiarity with 
the sea and its perils, and I began to think that her 
harshness and apparent cynicism were due to the 
hardness of the life she had obviously led—ra life that 
must have been a never-ending struggle for daily 
bread. So I viewed her in a more kindly light, and 
inquired, with a display of interest, why the licence 
had been taken away?’ 

‘ Well, you see, the folk as had this place afore us 
used to sell stuff out o’ hours. It was an old man 
and woman and their son as kept it. The man was 
drowned, and the son went to Australia, and my man, 
who’s a sailor man, bought the place.’ 

‘Bought it!’ 

‘Yes. Buinp—and stump. He gave two hundred 
pounds for it, as much as it was worth, for it’s just 
tumbling to pieces. But when we got it, the Magis¬ 
trate wouldn’t let us have the licence any more, so we 
just have to do the best we can for a living.’ 

My interest in the woman was naturally increased 
by .this information, and I said— 

‘Well, I know of no law that can prevent you dis¬ 
pensing hospitality to a storm-driven stranger, and as 
I am*roaming about on holiday-bent, perhaps you can 
find me,9. shake-down for the night, and give me some¬ 
thing to eat, for I am tired, and as hungry as a hunter. 
And before I leave I shall ask you to accept a present’ 
from me for yottr kindness.’ 

She did not seem very ea^er to close with the bar¬ 
gain, and considered for some moments before answer¬ 
ing. Then— 

‘Well, if*you don’t mind the roughnessj.I can. put 



you up for a night, and we’ve got a barrel o’ ale- 
for our own drinking. You can have some of that, 
and I can give you some cold beef and bread and 
pickles.’ 

‘That’s capital,’ I answered, ‘and I’m your guest.’ 

So she went away to procure the eatables, and I 
walked to the window and peered out. The sea was 
white with foam; the sky inky black, save when the 
lightning lit it up, while the rain came down in a 
sheet, so that I felt truly thankful even for the accom¬ 
modation of this lonely house, which was shaken by 
the hurricane’s might and drenched with the flying 
spume of the angry sea. 

Soon the woman returned, bearing a coarse clean 
towel, which she spread on one of the tables as a cloth, 
and then placed the remains of a joint of beef before 
me, together with a loaf of home-baked bread, half a 
bottle of pickles, and a piece of rankish butter. She 
went off again, and came back with a quart jug full to 
the brim with foaming ale. I had to be content with 
a tin plate, a very common knife, and a two-pronged 
steel fork, while a mug without a handle did duty for 
a glass. There was a. tin pepper castor, much bat¬ 
tered, a broken cup with some 1 mustard in it, and a 
saucer containing rough bay salt. An epicure with a 
dainty stomach might have turned up his nose at this 
humble fare and primitive service de table, but I had 
brought a robust appetite to bear; and I did full 
and ample justice to the spread, while my hostess sat 
and worked at knitting §, stocking, and vouchsafed 
curt answers to such remarks as I addressed to her. 

By the time my repast was finished it was ten o’clock. 
The'thunclerhad died down; the lightningjiad become 
fitful, but the Ain still poured, and the wind howled. 
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Filling my pipe, I leaned back grateful for tbe meal, 
and grateful for tbe accommodation. 

‘You’ve a pretty hard life of it here, missus,’ I re¬ 
marked. 

• ‘ Ay,’ she said with a sort of grunt. 

‘ It must be dreary enough in winter.’ 

‘ God knows it is,’ she exclaimed with a bitter, cynical 
sneer, ‘ but poor folk have to put up with anything.’ 

‘Still, as you and your husband are the owners 
of this house, you are better off than a good many 
people.’ 

‘ Bricks and mortar and rotten old timbers don’t fill 
one’s belly, nor clothe one’s back,’ she growled almost 
savagely; and as the subject seemed to have a tendency 
to make her angry, I let it drop, and began to ask her 
questions about the country. Nevertheless she was 
not mollified, and appeared to me to grow restless and 
uneasy, and she paused in her work now and again, 
and appeared to be listening intently. This led me 
to ask her if her daughter would return that night, 
and she answered gruffly— 

‘Yes; I’m expecting her.’ 

‘ She’ll surely have a dark and dreary journey if she 
intends to walk?’ 

‘Oh, she knows the way well enough, and knows 
how to take care of herself. But ain’t you going to 
bed?’ 

This question was asked so abruptly and snappishly 
that I laughed and said— 

‘ Oh, of course; if you wani* me to go, I’ll go.’ 

‘ Come on then,’ she exclaimed, as, rising suddenly, 
she seized the candle and stalked out of the room! I 
thought her conduct strange, but made no comment, 
-simply following her.* She led the way down the 
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passage, and, opening a door, ushered me into a fair 
sized room at the back of the house. The furniture 
consisted of a very old four-post bedstead, the bed 
being covered with a horse-cloth. There were two or 
three flour casks in the room, and an old chest of 
drawers and two or three chairs, each minus some of 
its parts. The floor was carpetless, and black with 
dirt. There were a number of oil skins, such as are 
worn by sailors, hung on pegs on the wall, two or three 
sou’westers, and a huge pair of sea boots; and in one 
corner of the room was a pile of fishing net. The 
place reeked with a combination of smells, a fishy one 
prevailing. 

‘Are you a sound sleeper?’ asked my strange 
hostess. 

‘ Yes, as a rule, I am.’ 

‘ Does it take much to waken you ?’ 

This question seemed to me rather a peculiar one, 
and for the first time something like suspicion came 
into my mind. 

“Well,’ I answered deliberately, ‘under certain 
circumstances, no.’ 

She seemed as if she divined my thoughts, and 
exclaimed— 

‘Oh, I only asked ’cos the men folk’ll bo cornin’ in 
maybe about twelve o’clock, and I thought their 
clatter might rouse you; but you needn’t be afeard. 
There’s nought as ’ll do you any harm.’ 

* Oh, I’m not afraid,’ I said; ‘ and I daresay I’ll sleep 
soundly enough. 

‘ Well, good night to you,’ and so saying she slammed 
the oloor, and I heard her go down the passage. . 

'.Eoncfering on her questions and answers, I began* 

to have visions of all sorts of things that might have 
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disturbed a nervous man, for the house was lonely, 
very lonely, and murder might be done there, and 
never brought to light. But I wasn’t nervous. Never¬ 
theless, I examined the door, and I found it could be 
fastened on the inside by a broad, flat, wooden bolt, 
sliding into a deep socket, and which I was satisfied 
would make the door secure enough against intruders 
unless great force was used to burst it open. Then I 
gave my attention to the window. That seemed secure 
also, and moreover I observed that it was protected 
on the outside by three iron bars. In case I should 
have to fight, I had a stout oak stick, with which I 
could have given a good account of myself, except, of 
course, against firearms. 

Being thus satisfied with my inspection, I began to 
prepare for bed, when I remembered I had left my 
pipe, a favourite meershaum, on the table in the room 
where I had had ,my supper. So, opening the door 
•and taking the candle, I went for it, and when I 
reached the room, I noted that a lighted candle had 
been placed on a high stool in the window, and^on 
dwelling on this, I concluded it was a signal for ‘ the 
men folk’ who were coming in from sea. Then I dis¬ 
missed the matter from my mind, and only partially 
undressing myself, and placing the oak stick alongside 
of me, I lay down on the outside coverlet of the bed, 
and very soon had sunk into a sound slumber, noting, 
however, before I did so, that it was half-past eleven 
by my watch as I wound it up. 
e Perhaps the strongest evidence that the suspicions 

»t entertained before retiring fo rest did not make a 
sry deep impression is, that I slept soundly up*to 
arly four o’clock—a dreamless* refreshing sleep, th& 
suit of a delightful day in pure, bracin’g air. But 
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suddenly I awoke with these words ringing in my 
ear— 

‘ What the devil did you take him in for?’ 

The voice was that of a man. It was guttural, bass, 
and metallic, and somehow seemed to suggest a sea¬ 
faring man, for there was that rough ring in it which 
sailors acquire by having to exert their voices so much 
when at sea. 

As the question seemed applicable to me, I naturally 
felt an interest. But moreover the voice had in it a 
growl of anger, if not menace, so that my faculties 
were quickened. The man’s brusque demand was an¬ 
swered by a woman, and the woman was the one who 
had entertained me. This is what she said— 

‘ I took him in cos I thought we’d make a few shil¬ 
lings out of him, and I wasn’t sure about your coming 
to-night. I thought, maybe, the storm would stop 
your running the cargo.’ 

‘ You’re a fool,’ snapped the man, gruffly. ‘ If I’d 
awaited cos o’ the storm, the hawks would a spied us 
soon as daylight come in.’ 

‘ Well, you needn’t trouble yoursel’,’ returned the 
woman. ‘ The fellow’s sound asleep, and you can have 
the stuff stowed in an hour.’ 

‘ Well, if I thought as he wasn’t asleep, shiver me 
if I wouldn’t drill a hole in him with my knife, for I 
ain’t a going to lose this haul for the best dhap as ever 
lived.’ Thus answered the man, and the woman said 
in response— 

‘ Go out, and bring tjie things, you fool, and don’t 
stand there growling like that. I tell you the bloke’s 
all “right. He tdd me he was a having of his ‘holi¬ 
days, and was a tramping about to amuse hissgl, and 
he ain’t likely to trouble us,’ 
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The man made some reply which I couldn’t catch, 
and then I heard his heavy footsteps, telling unmis¬ 
takably of big sea-boots, as he went down the 
passage. 

The few words I had caught put me on the qui vive, 
and I realised at once that something wrong was 
going on. I slipped out of bed and drew back the 
curtain from the window. The moon had risen, and 
by its rays I was enabled to see the face of my watch, 
and noted that it was five minutes to four. Then I 
heard the boards creaking just outside my door, and* 
I instinctively knew that the woman was listening, 
trying to assure herself, no doubt, that I was wrapped 
in slumber. Consequently, I remained very still, and 
presently she went away. I did not light the candle, 
as it might have betrayed me; but, dressing myself 
quickly and noiselessly, I decided to try and find out 
what was going on. I knew that the door of the 
' house facing seawards was open, for the wind was 
blowing directly in, and groaning and whistling 
through the crevices of my door. 

I have already mentioned that my room was at the 
back of the house. I found that the window looked 
on to a wilderness of a garden, surrounded by a 
dilapidated and tumble-down fence. I tried the 
window,* and found I could open it easy enough, but 
the space between the iron bars, to which I have 
already alluded, was too small to admit of my passing 
through. A thin boy might have got through, but 
not a full-grown man. I, therefore, had no alternative 
but to wait the development of events. 

The fresh .air that came in whoa I opened the 
window was delightful. The .storm and rain ha& 
cooled the atmosphere* which was heaVy ■frith the 
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odours of flowers and of the sea. A fairly strong 
breeze was blowing, and, as it stirred the foliage of 
the trees and shrubs, it made pleasant music, that was 
varied by the chirp of a night-cricket. The moon was 
shining brilliantly, but my view was restricted to the 
garden, as the trees prevented one seeing what was 
beyond. I should have liked to have gone out and 
roamed about, drinking in the rich air that was satu¬ 
rated with the ozone of the ocean. But the iron bars 
rendered egress by the window impossible for me. So 
I crept backto the door and listened, and I heard two 
female voices in whispered conversation. The one I 
recognised as belonging to the old woman; the other 
was strange, but I guessed that it belonged to the 
daughter. I could not gather what was said, save a 
word here and there, which, however, gave me no clue 
to the subject they were discussing, unless the follow¬ 
ing sentence did so— 

‘ He’s all right—I tell you he’s all right,’ spoken by 
the old woman with a rising inflexion and an emphasis 
of irritability. 

In a little while I heard the two women pass my 
door, go along the passage, and, as I inferred, leave 
the house. Then a silence-—an absolutely impressive 
silence—followed, save for the wind that still moaned 
through the crevices. I waited for some minutes, 
almost holding my breath, to catch the slightest 
sound. But everything seemed to indicate that for 
the time being I was the sole occupant of the house. 
I, therefore, drew back, the wooden bolt as noiselessly 
as possible, opened the door, that creaked a little on 
its’liinges, and pfeeped out. I was enabled to see right 
<!own the passage, and through the open doorway o"f 
the front door. And this ddorway framed a narrow 
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strip of the 'beach and the moonlit sea, making a 
remarkably striking picture. Nearly opposite my 
room was another room on the other side of the 
' passage. The door was ajar, and I saw that a light 
was burning. I crept across, pushed the door further 
open, and peered in. The window of the room was 
closely blinded by, as it seemed to me, a piece of old 
sail. Two candles were burning, each one stuck in a 
bottle, and on the floor was a horn lantern with a 
light in it. The room seemed full of lumber. There 
were oars, masts of boats, fishing-nets, pieces of ropes, 
old sails, blocks, &c. But what interested me most 
was an open trap-door. This was suggestive, and I 
resolved at all risk to know what it meant. So I 
stepped into the room, lifted up the horn lantern, and, 
holding it over the hole in the floor, I saw that a 
ladder went down to a cave or cellar, and I thought 
to myself— 

’ ‘ That place,.as sure as I’m alive, is a receptacle for 

contraband goods, and the people of this lonely house 
are smugglers.’ , 

I restored the lantern to its former position, and as 
it was evident that no one else was stirring, I stole 
along the passage, and peeped out very cautiously. 
The scene was beautiful, for the sea was silvered by 
the moofi, and there were lines of white foam on the 
sandy beach. But in the foreground of the picture 
was a group of figures including two women and 
three men. A large boat with one mast was riding at 
anchor some distance out, and I saw a small rowing 
boat coming from this boat towards the shore. The 
doorway in which I stood was in shadow, for the m«on 
jfeeing high shone on the back 0/ the house. ,Tt thif# 
gave me an advantage, as I could see without being 
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seen, and I was perfectly convinced now that I was 
alone in the house, so I waited and watched. 

In a few minutes I saw the little boat shoot through 
the surf, and she was pounced upon by the men and 
women, and hauled up on the beach. Then the two 
women and their companions lifted things out of the 
boat and came towards the house, so I hurried back 
to my room, and barred the door again. In a few 
minutes they entered the house with subdued noise, 
and they went into the room where the lights were 
burning. Presently I heard the man, whose voice had 
wakened me, say— 

‘Stow them kegs, Jack, in th’ well. Devil himself 
won’t find ’em there.’ 

About a quarter of an hour elapsed, and the woman 
crept to my door and listened, then said— 

‘ There ain’t a sound. He is sleeping all right.’ 

I could not help smiling, and thought to myself— 
* Pate has gone against you this time, my good woman, 
and your sin has found you out.’ 

Once more they all left the house, and some of them 
wefe smoking, for there was a powerful odour of very 
strong tobacco. Then ensued another spell of silence, 
during which I opened my door and stole forth again, 
and I watched this little band of smugglers—for 
smugglers I hadn’t a doubt they were—go down to 
the beach for another load. 

I should have liked very much to have descended 
into that cellar or cave where they were stowing the 
things, but I was doubtful if there would be time 
before the people retufned. And I did not deem it 
prpdent, either yi my own interest or the interest of 
jastice itself, that I should be caught playing the spy, 
I could not .have hoped to successfully tackle all the 
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band, and if I bad managed to get away, and gone off 
for assistance, it was pretty certain that the smugglers 
would have taken means to effectively hide all traces 
of their illicit trade. 

My position was certainly a peculiar one, and but 
for the storm I should hardly have made the discovery 
I had made. It did occur to me to conceal myself in 
the room where the things were being secreted, and I 
hurried to the room to see if it were practicable to do 
so. But I came to the conclusion it was not, without 
grave risk of being found out. The candles and the 
lantern were still burning, and, seizing the latter, I 
descended the ladder a few steps, and, holding the 
light up, I peered into the gloom. The light was too 
feeble, however, for one unaccustomed to the place to 
see much; but I made out that it was a v aulte d 
cellar, and that the floor was littered with boxes and 
other things. 

I got up again and went back to my room, only 
barely in time before the people returned. In fact, I 
was not quite sure that they had not seen my retreat¬ 
ing form, and for some minutes I waited in suspense, 
grasping my oak stick, and expecting to hear them 
battering at my door. They gave no evidence, how¬ 
ever, that they had seen me. And as I did'not think 
I could‘gain any more knowledge then than I had 
already gained, I lay down on the bed and soon fell 
asleep. 

It was half-past eight when I awoke. It did not 
take me long to perform my .toilet, and that done I 
went out. No one seemed to be stirring, but the 
front door was open. 

It was a glqrious morning, all light and brilliancy 
fcnd motion, for the sea was dancing in the hniere, 

1 
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sauntered back to the old woman I asked her if her 
family name was Bell, and she told me that it was, 
and that the boat had been called after her daughter. 

For some little time I stood and chatted about the 
weajfcher* the country, and the crops, until Nellie 
appeared at the door and beckoned me to go to my 
breakfast, which consisted of some fairish coffee and 
a dish of ham and eggs. 

Somehow I felt interested in the girl and engaged 
her in conversation, and gradually learned that she 
and her family had lived in Ramsgate, and had a 
fairly good business as fisher folk. But one or two 
bad seasons, followed by the loss of their nets and 
boats in a tremendous storm, involved them in difficul¬ 
ties, and with a little money her father had in a 
building society he bought the house they were then 
in which was going to be pulled down, so that he 
got it cheap. 

* And do you like living here ?’ I asked. 

‘Indeed no, 5 she said with energy. ‘I wish to 
goodness I was out of it. I’ve been trying for a long 
time to get a place as a servant, and I was over in 
the town yesterday seeing a person, but I don’t know 
whether I’ll get anything or not. It’s awful dull 
here,’ she added, * and me and my father don’t get 
on very well together.’ 

‘ Then if you’ll take my advice,’ I answered, ‘ you’ll 
do anything that’s honest rather than stay here.’ 

‘Well, I’d clear out to-morrow if I could,’ she 
exclaimed. 

Promising her that I would interest myself in her 
beHWf I rose from a very substantial breakfast, just 
as the old woman entered. I rewarded her suitably 
for her httehtion and hospitality, and bestowing a 
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small douceur on Nellie, took my departure muck 
disappointed at not having seen the men folk; hut 
exhausted, no doubt, by their nocturnal labours, they 
were all ‘ sleeping in.* 

The delightful feeling of insouciance that I -had 
enjoyed on the previous day was for the nonce gone, 
as I had a duty to perform now that I was bound 
to respect. I was truly sony.that it had fallen to my 
lot during my holiday to have to lay information 
against these people. But even had my calling been 
other than it was, I should still have been bound, as 
an honest man, to report the discovery I had made, for 
it was only too clear that the interesting Bell family 
were making a business of defrauding their country’s 
treasury. That was a serious offence, and as a repre¬ 
sentative of the law’s majesty I could not hold my 
peace. 

The morning was full of that glory of fresh beauty 
which is so conspicuous in fine weather after a heavy 
thunderstorm has relieved the air of its superabundant 
electricity. The deep blue sky wds a study in its 
masses of fleecy clouds that tempered the too ardent 
rays of the sun. The rain had laid the dust, so that 
the air was as clear as crystal. The sea was one 
great mass of scintillating light, and the sailing craft 
seemed instinct''with joyous life as they sped before 
the fresh* breeze; while from the ethereal heights 
poured down a flood of passionate melody from the 
throats of the soaring larks. The landscape was a 
wonderful picture in its lights and shades, its grada- 
tion of colours, its ever varying outlines, its great 
stretches of fields green as emerald with grass„,or 
tinged with *gold where the Corn was .fast ripening. 
Then there vrere patcfies of woodland so suggestivd of 
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shade and dreamy stillness; and farmhouses, §gj> 
dy a fi med amongst trees, dotted the lac<l,and were 
varied by the numerous windmills, whose sails spun 
merrily round in the bracing breeze. 

My enjoyment of all this beauty was somewhat 
marred by the disagreeable duty that had so unex¬ 
pectedly devolved upon me. But I had to submit, so 
made my way to the town, some five miles’ distant 
from that lonely house by the sea; and, arrived there, 
I lost no time in giving information to the coast¬ 
guard people, whose business it was to attend to the 
matter. 

So far, then, my part in the matter ended, but I 
may c hronicl e what followed. Eight or nine stalwart 
coastguardsmen, armed, and led by an officer, marched 
to the Bells’ residence, taking the people by surprise, 
and demanding to know if they had any contraband 
goods on the premises. Of course, they denied that 
they had, and the * men folk,’ who seemed disposed 
to offer resistance, were placed under arrest, and a 
search took place. It is highly probable, however, 
that but for my having overhead the remark about 
the well the search would have been fruitless of any 
■result, for in the actual cellar itself there was nothing 
but a quantity of old boxes and packing cases,, which 
the Bells said were being gradually broken up for 
firewood. But, owing to the information I had 
furnished, a very careful inspection was made of the 
floor, and under a heap of old boxes a trap-door was 
found, so skilfully devised, however, that it might 
well have escaped any but the most thorough search. 
Wjien this trap was raised it revealed a large bricked 
recess, and ip this wa® found stowed, “evidently by 
whs? who had been used to stowing things in a ship’s 
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hold, nearly half a ton of plug tobacco, and a great- 
quantity of French brandy and German ‘raw* spirit, 
besides nearly a hundred boxes of common cigars. 

When the Bells heard that their ingeniously-planned 
hiding-place had been brought to light, they were 
furious, for the goods found represented a large invest¬ 
ment of capital. They had the good sense, however, 
to see the utter hopelessness of resistance, and they 
were marched into the town, while a guard was placed 
over the things until they could be removed, which 
was done in the course of the day, and, news of the 
discovery having spread, a large number of people 
wended their way out to the old house, actuated by 
the merest curiosity. 

Further investigation proved, beyond doubt, that 
the Bells had followed smuggling for a long time, and 
made it a very profitable business, for, in spite- of Mrs. 
Bell’s statement to me about the poverty of the family, 
they were found to have a banking account of several 
hundred pounds. On the night that I passed under 
their roof, the men had been out in their smack to mid 
channel, where, by pre-arrangement, they had met a 
French schooner, and had received a quantity of 
tobacco and brandy from her. 

Of pourse the den of smugglers was broken up, all 
their property was confiscated, and very heavy fines 
were imposed, and as the men were unable to meet 
them, they were sentenced to various terms of im-- 
prisonment, and, if capable of reflection at all, they 
must have come to the conclusion that, after all, 
‘ honesty is the best policy.’ . 

It only remains for me to say that I did not forget 
my promise *to Nellie, and I -tfas successful in getting 
a philanthropic lady^n London to interest herself in 
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her, with the result that Nellie subsequently obtained 
a situation as a domestic servant in a very good family. 
I heard later on that she had married her sailor lad, 
who had voyaged to Valparaiso, and after that I lost 
sight of her. 
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THE STOEY OF A STRANGE MURDER. 

One autumn morning, more than a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury ago, I was urgently requested by telegraph to go 
down into one of the English Midland counties to in¬ 
vestigate a case of murder, and endeavour to track the 
criminal. The telegram came from the Chief Superin¬ 
tendent of Police of.the district, and it expressed a 
strong desire that I would start off immediately, as the 
crime was surrounded with a good deal of mystery, and 
‘though five days had elapsed, not the slightest clue to 
the criminal had been obtained. 

I had already heard of the murder, and felt interested 
in it, and though it put me to considerable inconve¬ 
nience, I complied with the Superintendent’s request, 
and set off from the North, where I was then stationed. 

I remember perfectly well that it was a raw, sombre, 
gusty day, full of the sadness of dying things, and 
calculated to beget in any one with a tendency to 
moralise a depression of spirits, if not absolute melan¬ 
choly. Everywhere the trees seemed to be shivering 
in the rude gusts of cold wind that swept over the 
land, filling the air, and strewing the ground with 
withered leaves. The sky was like U sheet o£ lea<|, 
and, turn which way the eye would, no warmth* of 
colour gladdened it. I could not help thinking* as wfe 
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sped'over the lonely and desolate mountain moorland, 
known as Shap Fell, where all nature wore an aspect 
' of aavageness, and the wanton wind seemed to rave 
with passionate fierceness, that it was a fitting day to 
deal with murder. Of course that was mere sentiment; 
hut when all is bright and gladsome, when the sun 
shines brilliantly, and the earth is carpeted with 
flowers, do not our minds dwell more readily on life, 
and hope, and pleasure ? And death at such a time 
is apt to strike us as a startling and strange incon¬ 
gruity—at any rate, death by violence. When I 
reached my destination as far as the train could take 
me, there was an eight miles’ drive before me. The 
Superintendent himself met me with a dogcart. The 
day was darkening to its close; the wind had freshened; 
rain was beginning to fall, and a funereal pall seemed 
to have been dropped over the land. l " 

As we drove along the dismal country road that was 
bordered with trees looking gaupt and spectral in the 
gloom, and which twisted, and writhed, and creaked, 
and groaned every time the blist ering g usts lashed 
them, as if they were suffering actual pain, the Super¬ 
intendent told me the following story:— 

About twenty-two years previously, there had come 
to the neighbourhood a man by the name of James 
Naylor. He was a native of Manchester, and at that 
time was thirty years of age, or thereabouts. His 
trade was that of a bricklayer, and he worked as an 
ordinary labourer for some time. He rf was married, 
his family consisting of his wife and a son, who, how¬ 
ever, was not hh| wife’s son, but an illegitimate child, 
then seven years of age. This fact watf made known 
by the wife herself. James Naylor was* notable for two 
things. Firstly, a magnificent physique, that gave 
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him the strength of a giant; secondly, a peculiar 
exclusiveness and reticence. By exclusiveness I mean 
that he held himself aloof from other people, and was 
never to be seen in the village public-houses, where 
numbers of his class congregated. His reticence, 
which seemed to be shareaby his wife, prevented 
people from learning anything of his past life or of his 
present affairs. But notwithstanding this, he was 
considered to be very respectable; and though his 
wages were only about thirty shillings a week, he paid 
his way regularly, and was never in debt. Two or 
three years after coming to the village he became 
possessed of a few hundred pounds through the will of 
an uncle, who had gone to Australia and saved a little 
money. Mr. Naylor did not make this information 
public himself, but people got to know of it through 
advertisements inserted in the Manchester and other 
.papers for James Naylor, as the executors and lawyers 
did not know where he was. Strangely enough, Nay¬ 
lor’s attention was drawn to the advertisements by 
the narrator of the story—that is, the Chief Superin¬ 
tendent of Police, with whom I was riding. He had 
taken a fancy to Naylor owing to his steady habits, 
and his respectful, quiet demeanour. And he was the 
only person in the village that Naylor seemed to culti¬ 
vate any acquaintance with. Of course Naylor went 
off to Manchester at once to the address of the solicitors 
mentioned in the advertisements, and two months later 
he returned, and almost immediately he made a bid 
for about ten acres of pasture land that had long been 
in the market without finding a purchaser. This fend 
yras the re^idhe of an estate in the hands of trustees; 
but being so~f&r from a railway 'station, no one would 
buy it. 
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On one occasion Naylor had said to the Superin¬ 
tendent, when they happened to be passing this very 
field, and, as he looked up at the board announcing 
* This Land for Sale,’ * I wish I had the money to buy 
that land, I’d make a fortune.’ Asked how the fortune 
would be made, he showed no disposition to enter into 
any explanation, and the subject dropped. The offer 
that Naylor made for the land, although very low, was 
ultimately accepted, and the bricklayer’s labourer 
became a landed proprietor. This occasion was the 
only one on which he was ever known to display out¬ 
ward manifestations of delight. And so oveijoyed was 
he that he collected a number of his acquaintances 
together, and treated them to ale and bread and cheese 
' t the village public. 

Of course much wonder was expressed by the villagers 
as to what he was going to do with his purchase, for, 
as pasture land, his estate was worth little or nothing,, 
and as the trustees had been unable to sell it for 
building purposes, although there was a good deal of 
building going on in the district, it was not considered 
at all likely that Naylor would have any better luck. 
But Mr. James Naylor showed himself to be longer- 
headed that any one else round about, for he soon 
proved that his land consisted of a magnificent stratum 
of brick-clay. How he himself got to know this befbre 
he purchased must ever remain a mystery; that he 
did know it was evidenced in many ways, and it was 
speedily made pretty clear that when he told the 
Superintendent that, if he had the land, he would 
acquire a fortune^ that he spoke'within the mark. 

fh the course of six months of his entering on pos¬ 
session, he had erected a row of wooden sheds, and 
had begun operations as a brick manufacturer with a 
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staff of five workpeople—three women and two men. 
As there was no other brickfield at- that time within a 
radius of quite thirty miles, Naylor had a monopoly, 
and so shrewd and keen did he prove himself to be in 
business transactions, and so punctilious in keeping 
his engagements, that people said his bricks were 
turning to gold. But his great opportunity did not 
come until four years later, when a wealthy London 
Trades Guild decided to build in this neighbourhood, 
owing to its salubrity, a very large Orphan Asylum, 
and Mr. James Naylor received the contract to supply 
the whole of the bricks and tiles necessary for the 
work. A little while before this he had begun to make 
tiles, the clay being peculiarly suitable for them. As 
he was still the only manufacturer within thirty miles, 
he was enabled to get an excellent price for his goods. 
And the number of his workpeople, which had been 
gradually increased, now reached a hundred, including 
his own son, who was then between fourteen and 


'if'teen. He was placed in the office as a sort of under 
clerk, but, though he inherited some of his father’s 


taciturnity, he did not seem disposed to follow in his 
father s footsteps, as he showed a preference for idle¬ 


ness and loafing about. 

It is neceasary to state that at this period of his 
career Mr. Naylor had become a widower, his wife 
having died suddenly in a fit about eighteen months 
before. And now, much to the surprise of every one, 
and to the heart-breaking disappointment of some of 
the village belles, who looked upon him as a most 
eligible partner for life, he made it known that he was 
going to marry again, his choice being a young woffian 

who had been a chambermaid in.Lord B-n’s famijy, 

who resided in a magnificent old mansion ten jnues 
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from the village. His lordship took great interest in 
Naylor, and not only gave his wife a very handsome 
present on the occasion of her marriage, but advanced 
him a large sum of money to enable him to increase 
his plant, and erect new and improved machinery. 

This development of his business brought Naylor 
increased prosperity, and as time went on children 
were born to him—three daughters and a son—and 
Naylor was, as far as people could judge, a happy and 
contented man. It was a matter of common talk, 
however, in the village that he and his illegitimate 
son did not get on well together. The youth had 
been christened Robert: and, though he was tgeitprn 
and in certain respects moody, lie was disposed to run 
wild, and, though under twenty years of age, lie gave 
way occasionally to drinking habits. Those who were 
in a position to form an opinion said that this preyed 
very much on James Naylor's mind, for he had given 
evidence that he was strongly attached to his wayward 
son. At last the climax was reached, when young 
1 itup' Naylor committed a brutal assault on a man 
with whom he had been drinking in a publie-lioti.se. 
The two of them quarrelled, and Bob struck bis 
companion over the head with a pewter pot, felling 
him to the ground. Not content with that, he kicked 
him severely, fracturing one of his ribs, and inflicting 
several wounds on the poor man’s face and*body. For 
this outrage Bob was brought before the Justice ot 
the Peace; and, though he pleaded drunkenness as an 
excuse, it was felt that* some exemplary punishment 
should be meted out. Nevertheless, the magistrate, 
onfof respeeTlbr‘James Naylor, hesitated to semi the 
h*d<to prison, and actually remanded him, letting him* 
free on his f.Aher’e bail, while lie took counsel with his 
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brother magistrates. But Naylor himself expressed a 
wish that no leniency should be shown to the youth 
simply because he was his son, and the end was, as 
the assaulted man had been seriously injured, Bob was 
sentenced to six weeks’ imprisonment, the majority of 
the villagers even considering that an exceptionally 
lenient sentence. 

At the expiration of the young man’s term of im¬ 
prisonment he did not return to his father’s house, 
but on the very morning of his release took train to 
Liverpool, and it was subsequently rumoured in the 
village that lie had shipped on board of some vessel 
and gone abroad. 

It, was noted that, after this little and unfortunate 
incident, James Naylor looked very dejected, and dis¬ 
played an absent-mindedness that was unusual with 
him. But in a few months the effects had apparently 
passed off, and he was himself again. As regarded 
his business, nothing seemed in the slightest degree 
to retard its success. 

As evidencing Mr. Naylor's shrewdness, it maj be 
mentioned that, when he made his original purchase, 
there were rumours that an adjoining estate, consisting 
of some ten or twelve acres with a small farm, was 


Ijkely to be thrown on tlie market in the course of 
time, auft Naylor, with far-seeing judgment, got the 


(Solicitors wlio were acting for the owners to give him 
^Written contract that, if it was decided to sell, he 
Should have the first offer at a stated price. The soli- 

t >rs, knowing how land had been a drag in the 
rket in that region, thought that this was an un- 
jpgnmpnly good bargain on their part, as they wflre 
■re of a customer immediately.they wanted to salT. 
Hhfc they saw the affair/rom another pofnt of view* 
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when at last they were compelled to offer the estate 
for sale. Land had gone up in value very much then, 
for Naylor had improved the neighbourhood con¬ 
siderably, in conjunction with his patron, Lord B-. 

They had built a number of handsome villas, and let 
them to a superior class of tenants ; and, as his lord- 
ship was one of the directors of the adjacent railway 
company, he obtained a provisional promise from his 
co-directors that, when 1 he village was a little more 
developed, they would ask for powers to construct a 
loop-line of about sixteen miles, which would embrace 
this village, and another one about four miles off'. 
The consequence of all this was, land nearly doubled 
in value, and the solicitors, with the grasp and greed 
peculiar to their class, tried to get out of their bar¬ 
gain with Naylor, even going to law over it, but, as 
every one predicted they would do, they lost their 
ease, and were compelled to sell to Naylor at the price 
originally agreed upon, and he thus more than doubleif 
his holding. 

ifyon after this he erected for himself a very hand¬ 
some villa, into which he removed his family on tin* 
completion of the house. 

Although Mr. Naylor was now a wealthy man, lin'd 
in fairly good styl**, and kept a horse and rather 
stylish trap for the use of his wife and children, ho 
made no pretensions to be anything but what he was— 
a labouring man, who by shrewdness, industry, and 
uprightness, had gained influence and a fortune. He 
was very greatly respected, and had his ambition led 
him in that direction, fie could have put J.P., if not 
after his name, and have got appointed to many 
jSositi£ms of trust and^responsibility. But he declined 
ah such honours, and contented himself with founding 
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a working man’s building society and savings’ bank, 
making it bis bobby, and displaying so much energy, 
that be soon had a very long list of members, and the 
society flourished, as everything else seemed to do 
that Mr. Naylor associated himself with, and, of 
course, the working men of the neighbourhood were 
greatly benefited. And so highly were Mr. Naylor’s 
efforts in this direction appreciated that, five years 
after the founding of the society, a strong desire was 
expressed in the neighbourhood that some acknow¬ 
ledgment of Naylor’s attempt to improve the working 
classes should be made, and the result was a sum of 
over a thousand pounds was subscribed for a testi¬ 
monial, which took the form of a full-length oil 
painting of himself, a handsome service of' plate, 
and an exceedingly handsome gold chronometer 
watch, bearing a suitable inscription. There was no 
doubt Naylor was very proud of these things, for, as 
he himself modestly said at the presentation dinner, 
nothing could have afforded him keener gratification 
than this acknowledgment, on the part of his neigh¬ 
bours and friends, that his humble strivings to be an 
honest and useful man had not been altogether with¬ 
out results. 

Of course, such a man was not likely to make a 
retrograde movement, and his future career was 
marked by*the same steady application, the same 
progress, and unswerving fidelity to duty. For some 
years he almost, but not quite, suspended his briek- 
making operations, as an opposition had started in 
the neighbourhood, but Naylor said that they would 
exhaust their land in five years at the most, tyad kg 
could afford to wait. He proved a true prophet; atjd 
||ie opposition having ceased business, he commenceol 
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to re-develop his, and broke new ground. Extending 
his operations in all directions, his business began to 
assume gigantic proportions, and people predicted 
that James Naylor, the once bricklayer’s labourer, 
would die a millionaire. They did not, however, see 
the grim hand of ghastly murder that was hovering 
over the poor man. Had it not been for this, the 
predictions might have been fulfilled. Nevertheless, 
although not a millionaire, lie was certainly rich when 
the grim hand struck him. 

Sneh. then, were the interesting facts in connection 
with this man, as they were told to mo by the Super¬ 
intendent on that dismal, drizzly night as we drove to 
the little town. 1 may mention here that arrange¬ 
ments were then in progress for connecting it with 
the main line of railway. Tim bill had passed the 
House of ('ominous, the route had been surveyed, and 
Mr. Naylor had hoped to see the line commenced im¬ 
mediately, for it was a pet scheme of his. He knew, 
of course, it would b.-n-Tit himself, hut he knew, also, 
it would Iicnelit the neighbourhood generally, and so 
he had thrown himself heart and soul into the busi¬ 
ness. A cruel fate, however, doomed that lie should 
never witness the beginning of the work, for live days 
previous to this journey of mint* James Naylor had 

been found in one of bis brickfields battered, hacked, 

* 

and crushed out of life. To use the .SujH*rintomh*iit'n 
own words, no more horrible or brutal murder bad 
ever been committed in the county. ‘ Brutal,’ in fact, 
hardly described it—if was savage, lien dish, almost 
beyond credi ting 

It can well be understood that it crime of this kind, 
living regard to the man’s career and his position, 
should produce a fever of excitement, and cause a 
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sensation unparalleled in tlie district. His widow and 
children were plunged into inconsolable grief, for he 
was a faithful husband, a just and upright father, and 
this grief, it may be said, was shared by the whole 
village; and, when it was remembered how greatly 
Naylor was respected, aud how much good he had 
done, people were amazed that he of all men should 
have become the victim of murdei-ous passion; and 
what made the crime more mysterious and incompre¬ 
hensible was, that it had not been committed for the 
sake of robbery, because Mr. Naylor’s presentation 
watch was found on the body, together with a sum in 
cash of over twenty pounds, lievonge, therefore, 
seemed to have been the motive which had prompted 
the murderer. One person was suspected—a brick- 
maker—a sullen, disreputable fellow of powerful build, 
,who had been discharged several times for drunken¬ 
ness, and taken on again; but at last Mr. Naylor had 
so lost patience with him, that he vowed he would 
give him no more work. 

‘Although we have made every effort,’ continued 
the Superintendent, ‘ to get some evidence against this 
man, we have quite failed. Whoever killed Mr. 
Naylor must have been a powerful man, because a 
struggle, had taken place, and Naylor was pos¬ 
sessed of so much strength that he could not hare 
fc%en overcome easily. The man I speak of has all the 
sfafength to have done the deed, for he is even more 
powerful than Naylor was; but, though liis clothes 
]Wvo been examined with the greatest care, not a spot 

blood could be found upon him. Besides, inquiries 
ipre little doubt that he spent the evening in a publio* 
Hk, and, two hours after the* house closed, he w’<s 
Hp sleeping on the high road by a rural constable. 
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three miles at least from the brickfields. He had not 
then recovered from the drink he had taken, and 
when roused up was dazed and stupid. Nevertheless, 
we still have the fellow in custody, as we gut, a remand 
for a week, but my own strong impression is, >ve shall 
have to let him go unless something like evidence 
should crop up . Of course, we have not ceased our 
efforts in other directions, but f am sorry that we 
have got no clue. I resolved, therefore, by the advice 
of the magistrates, to send for you, and we are hopeful 
that you may be able to unravel the mystery, and 
bring the criminal to justice.’ 

‘Five days,’ I answered, ‘have given hint a good 
start, unless, of course, the man you have in custody 
to-day is the right man. If he is not, I confess it 
seems to me that the chances of success are decidedly 
against us.’ 

‘That's precisely my view,’ answered the Superin¬ 
tendent despomliugly. 4 And it strikes me that poor 
Naylor’s death will go unavenged.’ 

^s he buried yet?’ I inquired. 

* No ; the funeral takes place to-morrow, so you will 
be able to see the body. 1 have the ground where 
the murder took place carefully boarded over, and 
everything is precisely as it was when the body was 
found.’ 

I complimented my companion on his astutwo** in 
doing this, and having secured a room in the hotel 
which Naylor himself had built in anticipation of the 
opening of the new railway, I wished him good night, 
and promised set to work as soon as daylight 
broke* 

yi passed.a somewhat restless night, for my mind 
was fall of the work that lay before me; and when 
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seven struck I was glad to turn out of bed, although a 
more dismal, cheerless morning it would be difficult 
to conceive. the landscape was cold, grey, and 
spjjden with ifpi, while a piercing east wind chilled 
one to the inarrow. As there were only a few hours 
intervening between then and the time when the 
mortal remains of James Naylor would be for ever 
hidden from men’s sight, I hurried off to his house, as 
I felt that in some respects it would be an advantage 
to me to view the body. 

I shall not harrour my readers’ feelings with details 
of the sight I gazed upon. It is sufficient to say that 
the wounds and mutilations were horrible, and they 
suggested that the murderer had been actuated by 
some frenzied passion, otherwise why did he batter his 
victim in such a way? There were at least twenty 
fearful wounds, and any one of those wounds was 
sufficient to have caused death. 

The Superintendent had in no way exaggerated 
when he described Naylor as having possessed a 
splendid physique. Indeed, I do not know that I ever 
saw a finer man. He had a massive chest, a remark¬ 
able muscular development, and great length of arm, 
which suggested that he must have been able' io_ 
deliver a sledge-h ammer-like blow; and, taking all 
these pdints into consideration, the inference was that 
he had been taken unawares—attacked suddenly and 
stunned. No other hypothesis would account for so 
powerful a man being overcome so easily as it seemed 
was the case. 

My next visit was to the medical .gentleman who 
had performed the autopsy, and he. told me tliafr his 
"opinion was the first blow had_ been delivered*on .the 
back of the victim’s head with some blunt instrument; 
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that the blow had been such a tremendous one that 
it had crashed in that of the shall, injuring the brain, 
and so rendering the poor fellow powerless,, although 
he might have feebly struggled for a few moments. 
The weapon with which this blow had been struck 
was, he thought, either a brick or a heavy piece of 
wood. He was sure that, immediately the blow had 
been delivered, the victim dropped to the ground like 
a fqjjfid ox, though probably he sprang up again, and 
made an effort to defend himself. In battering the 
head, face, and neck of the victim about as the mur¬ 
derer had done, he must have been spurred on by some 
blind, unreasoning fury. That coincided entirely with 
my opinion, and it led me to make inquiries whether 
anyone in the community had borne ill-feeling for the 
deceased. But there seemed to be a very decided con¬ 
sensus of opinion that he was so universally liked that 
nobody in his sane senses could have borne him a 
grudge. In fact, the people round about were indig¬ 
nant at the bare suggestion that the murderer was 
amongst them. They were unanimous in declaring it 
must have been a stranger. 

‘But why a strangerl 1 ’ I asked. 

,- Ah! that was a matter they were not prepared to 
answer.’ 

I pointed out that the stranger’s motive in com¬ 
mitting the crime would probably have been robbery; 
bqt Naylor’s watch and money had not been touched. 
I could understand that the criminal might have hesi¬ 
tated about possessing himself of the presentation 
watch, as it was calculated to prove a most damning 
pieoe of evidence pgainst him. But the twenty pounds 
o» over in hard cash was another thing. Surely a man* 
who resorted.to the dreadful cjime of murder for the 
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sake’ of rebbery was not likely, unless under peculiar 
circumstances, to have let twenty pounds go when he 
might have taken it without increasing in any way 
the risk he had already run. But, in spite of this 
argument, the people doggedly stuck to their opinion 
that a stranger had done the deed. 

I have already mentioned that a man was in custody 
on suspicion of being the murderer. This man’s name 
was Bobert Arkwright, and he was locally known as 
‘ Big Bob.’ He belonged to the neighbourhood, having 
been born in the parish; and the worst that people 
could say about him was that he was a drunken, lazy 
fellow. He was accounted an exceedingly good worker 
when he would work, and it was well known that Mr. 
Naylor had interested himself in Big Bob, trying to 
reform him, and never refusing to give him work 
during his periods of sobriety, for it appeared that 
Bob sometimes ‘ swore off,’ and would not touch drink 
for three or four weeks. Then he would break out 
and go on the spree, as it is called, so long as he could 
get a penny to spend. Although the Superintendent 
had spoken of Bob as a ‘ sullen, disreputable fellow,’ he 
had never been known to do any thing against the law, 
and not a soul could be found who had ever heard Bob 
utter the slightest threat against Mr. Naylor. On tliff 
contrary, it was agreed that he always spoke very well 
of his employer, and he frequently expressed surprise 
that Naylof put up with him as well as he did. 

Of course I had an interview with Bob. He seemed 
to be greatly affected by the suspicions against him; 
and when Naylor’s death was spoken of, Bob shed 
unmistakable tears. He was an exceedingly power¬ 
ful man, andmight have overcome Naylor if he h%d 
half stunned him by the first blow, but' I was*" of 
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opinion that Naylor would have been more than a 
match for him unless partially disabled. 

On leaving Bob, I came to the conclusion he was 
not the murderer. The deductions that led mo 
to this conclusion were partly of a psychological aud 
partly of a physiological nature, and I may here 
anticipate a little by saying that as no evidence was 
forthcoming to connect Bob with the crime, he was 
discharged two days later. So far, then, the crime 
was involved in mystery, and the long start the 
murderer had got gave him a very decided advantage, 
and the possibilities were that, unless he betrayed 
himself by some act of folly, he might succeed in 
baffling us. It is necessary now that I should 
describe with some minuteness the actual scene of 
the crime. Mr. Naylor’s works occupied something 
like fifteen acres of land, and this land was much cut 
up by the excavations that had been made for the clay. 
In one of those excavations a pond had been formed, 
the water being used for the bvickmaking opera¬ 
tions. Near this pond a small brick and wood house 
bad been erected, and Mr. Naylor had his office here. 
Prom several parts of the field this house was not 
visible owing to tho brick kilns. Nor conld it be seen 
from the high road, which ^&s exactly one hundred 
yards two feet away, and was separated from Mr. 
Naylor’s land by a wooden railing and a thickset 
hedge. This road, roughly speaking, ran north and 
south, but at right angles with it, and going west 
was a narrow lane that, though not on Mr. Naylor’s 
property, he had acquired by purchase a right-of-way 
through for his cartage. One part of this lame was 
within*twelve yards of the pond. It was bounded by. 
a .hedge an$ an old failing, and a five-barred gate 
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gave entrance to the brick fields near the pond. The 
lane was three-quarters of a mile long, and ended at a 
farm. Between the door of the house and the office 
used by Mr. Naylor and the edge of the pond was a 
space of about thirty-six feet, and it was in this space 
the crime was committed. Mr. Naylor was in the 
habit of coming to this office, sometimes in the 
evening, after the day’s operations were over, as he 
gave a good deal of personal attention to his books, 
and he could be quiet and secluded here. The little 
house stood quite by itself, and behind it was a 
wooden shed used for storing coal. The ground all 
round was stiff, te nacio us clay, that was easily 
impressed with anything bearing upon it. 

Now, the murder had not been committed inside 
the house, but outside. And this argued that the 
murderer was acquainted with Naylor’s habits, for he 
was in the habit of locking himself in the cottage 
when working there, in order, no doubt, to keep out 
intruders. The Windows were protected by iron bars 
and wooden shutter's, and given night-time, and a 
light inside, anyone outside could see through the 
chinks of the shutters where they had shrunk and* 

warped- 

I could not resist the theory, which seemed fully 
warranted, that the murderer lay in wait for his 
victim, for. he must have reasoned that, if he broke 
into the house, Naylor would have time to put him¬ 
self on the defensive. But when he came forth from 
the glaring light of his lamp to the pitchy darkness 
of the night, and not suspecting danger, he would be 
an easy prey. He always had a.bull’s-eye lantern, 
with him on dark nights, and this lantern had been 
found on the ground intact, *The space between the 
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door of the house and the edge of the pond was 
well-marked with footprints that twisted and turned 
about and ran one into another, thereby indicating 
clearly enough that there had been a struggle. The 
Superintendent had had the forethought to see that 
this part of the ground was kept intact until it had 
been thoroughly examined by an expert, and in order 
to preserve it from the weather, it had been carefully 
covered over with boards and a piece of tarpaulin. 

It was clear enough that Mr. Naylor was leaving 
bis office when be was struck down; because the 
key had been found in the door and the lock was 
already turned, but he had not had time to with¬ 
draw the key before the first murderous blow was 
given. The frontage of the house was about forty 
feet, and between one of the gable ends and the door 
was a space of ten feet. Anyone hiding behind this 
gable end might with a spring have pounced upon 
his victim, and have knocked him down ns he was in. 
the act of locking the door. And Ahat that was the 
coarse pursued I felt pretty sure by the footprints. 

I examined the ground with the greatest care, and 
found two distinct sets of footmarks. The one hud 
bepB made by Mr. Naylor’s boots, which contain' d 
'three rows of nails, but the other was the impress of 
boots that had iron-shod heels and iron plate# at the 
toes, and one of these plates—that on the right boot 
—bad a piece broken out which had left a sort of V 
shaped gap. 

I saw immediately the value and importance of this 
footprint as a possible clfie, and with the utmost care 
I bfd a block of clay, containing the best defined 
imprint of the boot, dug out. It waa then conveyed,, 
in charge of.a constable to the nearest town to an 
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Italian image moulder, -who was requested to make a 
plaster of Paris east from the clay, and so well did he 
do his work that he got an absolutely perfect impres¬ 
sion of the boot worn by the murderer, for could 
there be a doubt that the man who had worn that 
boot was the man who had done poor Mr. Naylor to 
death ? 

In the meantime, I directed my efforts to trying to 
discover with what weapon the crime had been com¬ 
mitted. If that could only be found, it would, as I 
knew, afford another very important possible clue. 

The nature of the wounds on the dead man’s body 
left no room to doubt that they were the result of 
powerful blows dealt with a blunt instrument—a 
brick, the medical men suggested, or a bludgeon. 
On reasoning the matter out I came to the conclusion 
that something in the nature of a bludgeon was far 
more likely to have been used than a brick, because a 
brick would have necessitated the murderer being 
almost in contact with his victim when he struck the 
first blow, and raising the brick in both his hands in 
order to bring it down with the crushing effect Which 
was only too painfully apparent in the dead man’s 
head. Now, although this action might not have 
occupied more than two seconds of time, it was 
necessary to presuppose that Naylor was so absorbed 
as to be altogether unconscious that a man was 
immediately behind him, if the brick theory was to 
be accepted. But, as opposed to this, I ascertained, 
by questioning his family, that he was a cautious man, 
And knowing, owing to the loneliness of the spot at 
jnight, that outrage was possible, he had a habit of 
throwing the light from his bull’s-eye round, about 
Ihe house as he emerged, in order to detect anyone 
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who might be . lurking about. His widow told me 
that she had sometimes expressed nervousness about 
him, and he used to assure her that he had no fear, 
and was all right; and as a precautionary measure 
he always kept a loaded revolver in his desk at the 
offiee, and for the rest he relied on his own personal 
strength and a stout oak stick that he invariably car¬ 
ried. This stiek was found leaning against the portal 
of the door, whese he had evidently placed it while he 
turned the key in the lock. It was therefore un¬ 
questionable that that particular stick was not the 
weapon that hud been used to do the murder with. 

Although, as I have already stated, I saw good 
reason for not believing that a brick had been the 
instrument of destruction, I examined scores of bricks 
that were lying about, using a magnifying glass of 
great power for the purpose, but without any result. 
The hedges, the adjoining fields, the lane, were all 
diligently searched, but yielded nothing thut would 
help us. 

My attention to these matters was looked upon by 
the local police as a useless expenditure of time, and 
it was hinted that I had better try and discover the 
•murderer. 

‘ That is what I am trying to do.’ was my answer. 
But one person, who was more blunt of speech than 
polite, said I was not likely to jiud him if I did 
nothing else bnt examine bricks through a magnify¬ 
ing glass. 

To this I ventured |o reply that, in my humble 
opiniou, the reason the local people had so signally 
failbd to get any clue to the murderer’s whereabouts 
Whs tKeir neglect to ( search for such signs as ha 
might have left behind him. 1 reminded them further 
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that it was said of the great naturalist Cuvier that, if 
a single bone of an animal was given to him, though 
he did not know to what animal the bone belonged, 
he could build up a perfect skeleton representing the 
dqfupct animal, so a detective, who was one by 
instinct, and who knew his business, could often¬ 
times, if he got a definite clue, build up an accurate 
theory of a crime that, in many cases, might enable 
him to track down the criminal. 

I found that even the Superintendent was inclined 
to share the views of his subordinates, and he laid 
stress upon the fact that he had noticed the foot¬ 
prints in the clay, and had had them carefully covered 
up, and that some attempt had been made to try and 
find the weapon that Naylor had been killed with. But 
he frankly admitted that the attempt had been of a 
very perfunctory nature, for it was thought more 
^desirable to send men out east, west, north, and 
south to endeavour to learn if a suspicious-looking 
man had been seen. I pointed out that, in their 
eagerness to get signs of the man afar, they had for¬ 
gotten one very important point, which was that the 
murder had evidently been well planned by someone 
whose motive was not robbery. Therefore the 
murderer would have taken such precautionary 
measures as might be calculated to ensure his safety 
after the ctime. ' 

The murder had been discovered soon after six 
o’clock in the morning, when the brickmakers com¬ 
menced work. But when medical aid was summoned 
the doctors were positive in their assertions that the 
deceased had been dead several hours. It^wifl^of" 
course, be asked how it was hie family had not missed 
him. I asked the saifle question, and was informed 
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that sometimes when he went to his office like that 
it was very late when he returned, and by his own 
particular request no one snt up for him. He would 
let himself in with a latch-key, and having 1 partaken 
of his supper, retire to rest without disturbing any¬ 
one. Consequently the first intimation of the murder 
was conveyed to the family by a constable and up to 
then they had not been aware that he had not come 
home ;ts usual. 

In trying to fix the • approximate time of the 
murder, I gathered that the victim rarely, if ever, 
stayed in his office after midnight, and sometimes he 
left long before that. But let it be assumed that he 
stayed on that particular night to the outside limit 
of his usual time—that is to say, he left at twelve 
o’clock—and a few minutes after that he was a 
corpse. It followed, therefore, that between then 
and the discovery of his body six hours hud elapsed. 
That gate the murderer a pretty long start, and if he 
was a fair walker, he could bo a good many miles' 
away* from the scene of the crime when daylight 
broke. Now, twelve miles off was a considerable 
village, and every morning, Sunday excepted, a train 
"left that station for the south, and it was generally 
filled with working men going to their work, as it. 
stopped at all the little stations between there and 
a large town eight miles away. Let it be* supposed, 
therefore, that the murderer had acquainted himself 
with this fact—and it was probable he had—he could 
easily have covered the’ twelve miles, have got into 
that workmen’s train without attracting any attention, 
atyl so escaped without leaving a trace behind Win. 

If is a fact, and I am bound to state it, that the 
local people bad quite overlooked these little proba- 
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bilities, and they had gone about the highways and 
the adjoining villages virtually crying out, ‘Have you 
seen a murderer?* whereas a, little logic brought to 
bear would have been sufficient to convince them that 
the man who planned and carried out that terrible 
crime was not likely to have run the risk of being 
citptnred red-handed by lingering near the scene of 
his dark deed, always assuming that he did not belong 
to that district. And there were very many reasons 
for coming to the conclusion that he did not. But the 
whole truth of the matter is this—When the police 
laid hold of ‘ Big Bob,’ they made ‘cock sure,’ as the 
saying is, that they had got the man they were seek¬ 
ing, and naturally their vigilance was relaxed to the 
advantage of the criminal. I honestly confess that 
there were grounds for suspecting Bob at first, but I 
assert that that was not a sufficient reason for ceasing 
to look for some one else who might equally be an 
object of suspicion. 

I saw only too clearly that my only hope of being 
successful was td get some tangible clue at tlieespot 
where the deed was-done, and, by following that clue, 
get on the track of the villain. In the footprint there 
was such a cine, but I felt that my hands would bfe' 
considerably strengthened could I discover the weapon 
that had been used to batter out Mr. Naylor’s vitality. 

‘Have you had the pond dragged?* I asked the 
Superintendent. 

‘Oh, no,’ he answered, ‘I did not think it was of 
«ny use doing that. A man Was hardly likely to throw 
a stick or bludgeon into a pond, for wood has the pro¬ 
perty of floating.’ 

‘ It has,’ I replied, ‘ unless, to use an Irishism, that 
wooden stick or blqdgeon was made of iron, but even 
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a wooden stick will not float if it is tied to a brick, 
and is there not a possibility that, in this particular 
instance, the murderer, if he was very anxious to rid 
himself of his fearful weapon, might, if it was a stick, 
have attached a brick to it, and have pitched it into 
the pond V* 

The feasibility of this was too apparent to be pooh- 
poohed, amt the Superintendent agreed with me that 
itrwoiiTd not be a bad thing to drag the pond. We at 
once set to work to do this, constructing a rough raft 
for the purpose. 

The water was in places twelve feet deep, and owing 
to the clay, was somewhat the colour of peipsottp. 
The bottom, too, was soft and slimy, so that it seemed 
not unlikely our labour would be without fruit. 

If I had been of a less sanguine disjnisition I should 
very soon have given the business up, or rather if 1 
hail been less persevering, but it was so utterly con¬ 
trary to my nature to give in because my first efforts 
looked hopeless that I pegged away in spite of certain 
little sarcasms of some of the local police, who from 
the very first had been at no pains to conceal the fact 
that they looked upm me as an intruder, and probably 
ftn upstart. A crowd of chawbacons, too, had collected 
round the pond, and, seeming to think it was an occa¬ 
sion for personal enjoyment and coarse wit, they in¬ 
dulged in chaff at my expense, and made me a bylX 
for their meaningless laughter. All this, however, was 
to me like water taaduck'g bock. It had no more 
effect. load nay duty to perforin, and not laughter, 
nor, coarse jest, nor sarcasm, could turn me from that 
dyt}. 

At length, after three hours' work, the very primitive 
dredges we Ave/re using brought up from the ooze a 
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life-preserver, consisting of a stiff piece of gutta percha 
about an inch thick, rendered formidable by a round 
bullet at tbe end, weighing six or seven ounces, and 
worked all over with string. 

‘ Eurek a!* I exclaimed. ‘That is the weapon that 
killed Mr. Naylor.’ 

The appearance of the life-preserver seemed to work 
a change in the feelings of the good people who thought 
I was wasting time; and even the most ligh thea ded 
amongst the crowd of country gawbees who had 
jeered me changed his tone, and gave vent to his views 
by saying: ‘ I’m blajmed if that theere thing baint th’ 
bludgeon what knocked Maister Naylor’s brains owert.’ 

I was strongly of opinion myself that it was the 
identical weapon which had been used by the mur¬ 
derer, though there was the possibility that it was 
not. But a minute examination revealed the fact that 
the loaded end of the weapon was much battered, and 
still adhering to it were several hairs,\vhich were 
recognised as similar to the hair of the late Mr. Nay¬ 
lor’s head. The doctors admitted that such a weapon 
might have produced the wounds which were found on 
Naylor’s body. 

Here, then, I had two important clues; first, the 
footprint; second, the life-preserver; and they sug¬ 
gested to me two things. The one was, that the boots 
were such as a t ramp or a navvy might wear, and 
that, therefore, the murderer belonged to the vijgtaut 
or the working classes. The other was that he had 
procured the life-preserver for.the express purpose of 
committing the murder, which was, a priori, planned 
and premeditated. If I was correct tn this theory^ it 
followed that the crime had been one of revenge, au?l 
Itobbeiy had formed no part of the motive." Now, who 

H 
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was likely to cherish revengeful feeling against Naylor, 
if it was not some one of the villagers or his workpeople ? 
As regards his workpeople, I found that many had 
been with him for years, and not one had been in his 
employ less than six months. All these people bore 
the reputation of being unusually well-behaved for 
their class, thanks to the exertions of their employer, 
who displayed the most lively interest and concern in 
their welfare. To add to their comfort, he had built 
a row of excellent cottages, which he let to them at a 
nominal rent. He had also built a large recreation 
room, well provided with books, papers, and periodicals. 
For twopence a week any one of his workpeople was 
privileged to use this room whenever he liked, and 
here he could smoke his pipe and be supplied with a 
limited quantity of wholesome beer at a low price. 
In fact, by coin non consent, Mr. Naylor was admitted 
to have been f ne of the kindest and most excellent of 
employers, who was ever tiying to teach his employes 
habits of prudence, self-respect, and frugality. He 
also /»fi'ered Ti premium every year to the man oi 
woman employed by him who had the most money 
standing in his or her name in the local savings bank 
a* Christmas. He was, therefore, a friend and bene¬ 
factor to them all, and the question naturally arose, 
why should any of these people have wanted to kill 
their best friend? And, in fact, the most careful 
inquiries failed to elicit the slightest thing that would 
hare justified a shallow of suspicion against any of 
them, nor could I learn that any one in the village 
had ever been heard to threaten Naylor, so that I was 
forced to the conclusion that the murderer was a 
stranger, and had come from afar. It would have been 
mere affectation for me to htwre said that I was not 
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Rubious about tbe issue of my investigations, having 
regard to the time that had elapsed and the mystery 
that unquestionably surrounded the crime. But let it, 
not be supposed for a moment that I was altogether 
hopeless. A man who begins a task, no matter what 
it is, with a feeling that he will not succeed, never does 
succeed. But I had no such feeling, and I began to 
wcavg out a theory as to why the murder had been 
committed, and where the. murderer had gone to 
afterwards. 

Now as to the motive. It seemed to me undoubtedly 
revenge, unless the crime had been perpetrated by 
some half or wholly mad person. And the manifest 
ferocity of the deed suggested the strong probability 
of frenzy, and I kept that in view. Then as to the way 
in which the murderer had escaped. I have mentioned 
that at a distance was a large villagA or perhaps I 
should say a small town, for it had aVopulation of 
eight thousand. Eight miles from this pfSce was one 
of the huge hives of industry with a population of 
three hundred thousand, and a large number of work¬ 
ing men who had their employment in the larger town, 
resided in the smaller one. In all directions, taking 
the scene of the crime as a centre, were plenty of 
small villages, but no town of any size nearer than the 
One I speak of. The murderer had displayed so much 
Running that I could not think-it likely he would run 
the risk of showing himself in any of these small places, 
there a stranger would necessarily attract a great deal 
$f attention. So I came to the conclusion that he had 
gone south to the big manufacturing city, and there 
Eresolved to seek for him, and I mainly relied open 
He cast of the footprint to track him down. The cagt* 
Sg.perfect in its way. The plastic nature?of the clay 
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of the brickfield rendered it one of the best of mediums 
for receiving impressions, and had the murderer only 
thought of that, he would have been more careful. 
But he overlooked it, and the result was I had got a 
most excellent model of the sole of his boot. But 
what made it doubly valuable as a piece of evidence 
was the V shaped fracture in the toeplate. A hundred 
men might have worn boots with the toe part of the 
sole protected by a piece of iron or steel, and impres¬ 
sions taken of these soles would, in a general way, 
have been so much alike that it would have been 
difficult to distinguish one from the other, but here 
was a detail that might be of the highest possible 
value as a link of evidence, given that that particular 
hoot could be found. 

My first inquiries were directed to trying to discover 
if any one luJf recently purchased a life-preserver in 
the town, to this end, I caused a circular to be 
distributed amongst the tradespeople who dealt in 
such things, and also amongst the pawnbrokers. So 
thoroughly was this done, with the valuable aid of the 
local authorities, that not a shop or a pawnbroker was 
missed, and in about a fortnight’s time a man called 
one day at the head police station to make the follow¬ 
ing statement :— 4 About a month to six weeks before— 
he could not fix the precise date—a man dame into 
his shop and asked to see some life-preservers.’ This 
tradesman, whose place of business was in one of the 
poor quarters of the town, dealt mostly in second¬ 
hand things, and bis itock in trade was of a very 
miscellaneous character, ranging from second-hand 
clothes to bras* candlesticks. The customer, drew 
attention on himsel( because he waa so hard to 
please, ancKcould not find one that was' heavy enough 
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for him. At last he selected one, and paid two-and- 
Bixpence for it. The tradesman described this cus¬ 
tomer as a thick-set, powerful-looking, middle-aged 
man, with a remarkably sullen expression of counte¬ 
nance, and striking restlessness of the eyes. 

‘ Although at the time,’ said the tradesman, ‘ I did 
not attach much importance to the fact of this fellow 
buying a life-preserver, I did think to myself I should 
not care to meet him on a dark night in a lonely place.’ 

He was pictured as being poorly dressed, with a 
very sulky and scowling face. Although the trades¬ 
man had noticed his customer pretty minutely he 
could not say what sort of boots he had on. Shown 
the life-preserver, the tradesman instantly recognised 
it as the one he had sold to the man; and he gave 
unmistakable evidence of his accuracy, for, scratched 
with the point of a knife-blade on me extreme end 
of the weapon—not the loaded end—\as the shop¬ 
keeper’s private mark, showing what thtr article had 
cost him. This mark was in very minute characters, 
but they were perfectly distinct when examined 
through a glasB. 

Here then was a discovery of the very highest 
importance as bearing on the crime, and it proved 
pretty conclusively that the criminal purchased his 
murderous weapon in that town with the premedi¬ 
tated object of slaying Naylor, and having accom¬ 
plished the fearful deed he had flung the instrument 
of death into the clay pond, thinking, no doubt, that 
it would never see the light of day again. Presum¬ 
ably the murderer resided in the town, because it 
seemed out of accord with commonsense thal a, 
stranger should g4 to that particular place to buy a 
Sveapon wherewith) to commit a murder. IjLt apy rate. 
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that was my idea,; and though I am aware of the 
danger of attaching too much importance to mere 
s pecula tive theories, I have generally found by experi- 
encrTTKaT, iifarguing on such crimes as that I am 
dealing with, it is pretty safe to assnme that ordinary 
people follow ordinary rules. Therefore, my assump¬ 
tion was that the man who had been guilty of 
destroying Mr. Naylor’s life had strong personal 
motives for doing so. That necessitated the inference 
that he knew Naylor, knew his habits and his move¬ 
ments, and had either been in his employ or had had 
transactions with him. And if this was correct, what 
more probable than that ho lived in the town ? 

Acting on the idea, I tried to find out, by search¬ 
ing inquiries at his house, whether Mr. Naylor had 
business transactions with any particular person or 
firms in the tuwn. And I learned from his books 
and papers Shat he dealt with three or four firms, 
and with one he had had extensive transactions, 'flu* 
name of this firm was Hooper & Hooper, and they 
manufactured all the tools and implements used by 
brickmakers; besides which they were engineers and 
made pumps, iron pulleys, chains, trolleys, and similar 
articles used in the brick trade. They were conse¬ 
quently large employers of labour; and it seemed tome 
not at all an improbable idea that amongst their 
labourers Naylor’s murderer might be found. With a 
view of putting this to the test, 1 put myself in commu¬ 
nication with Messrs. Hooper & Hooper, and they very 
readily consented to da all that they possibly could 
in the way of helping me to elgsudato the mystery. 
‘J'bey had been Veil acq(minteJwrnf~tho murdered 
m&n, who visited them whenever Ip was in the town. 
They spoke'of him in the very hfgheat terms, ns in 
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fact every one did, and they said, in their opinion, he 
was a model man, and one of the most generous of 
employers, therefore his cruel murder was all the 
more mysterious, seeing that robbery had evidently 
not been the motive. 

Hooper <fe Hooper employed altogether about a 
hundred and ninety men and boys, and these were 
apportioned to the various departments. 

On the occasion of my first visit I was shown through 
the works by a member of the firm, and I directed my 
attention to s crutinis ing the various employes, but 
there was nothing in any one of them that attracted 
my particular attention, for my scrutiny was neces¬ 
sarily of a cursory character. Mbftiover, I was par¬ 
ticularly anxious to avoid raising their suspicions in 
any way as to the object of my visits for, if it became 
known who I was and what my business was, my 
object might have been defeated. \ 

The pay day of the firm was on Saturday, between 
twelve and one, and the mode of payment was as 
follows: The men passed in single file before ^little 
window with a pigeon hole at the bottom. Behind the 
window in a small office sat three clerks, one to call 
out the workman’s name, another to check the pay 
sheet, and the third to place the amount on the shelf 
at the "bottom of the pigeon hole, so that the person 
entitled tathe money lifted it as he passed along the 
narrow passage formed by a wooden barrier. I asked 
for, and obtained, permission to be present in this 
office on one of the pay days, so that I might have a 
fair view of the face of every man as he passed the 
small window, which framed the face, as it were; and. 
thus emphasised Jits mostsalient features. 

If it has lot epuck.the reader already, I may state 
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that my chief object was to try and discover a face 
that tallied in any way with the face of the man de¬ 
scribed by the shopkeeper who had sold the life- 
preserver. For I went upon the assumption, supported 
by circumstantial evidence, that the murderer was a 
working man, that ho lived in that town, that he knew 
Mr. Naylor well, and cherished some spite against 
him, and that, therefore, it was probable lu* was in 
the employ of some house with which Naylor had had 
dealings; that, by some means for which it is impos¬ 
sible for me then to suggest even the shadow of a 
feasible theory, Naylor had given offence to this par¬ 
ticular man, who, having a ferocious and brutish nature, 
had resolved to murder him. 

It was a bitter winter day as I took up my position 
in the office, and .placed myself in such a way that I 
could see everyface distinctly as it came within the 
space embraee^'by the window-frame. The atmosphere 
outside was thick with fog, and a chilling, depressing 
gloom prevailed everywhere, and was not dispensed by 
the gityt-that it was necessary to burn. 

One by one the grimy faces passed the window, 
presenting to my keen and anxious gaze a series of 
living portraits. I was conscious that the situation 
was a strange and highly dramatic one, capable of 
being tamed to good account by a novelist or 
dramatist. 

Suddenly a face appeared at the window that im¬ 
mediately^me+ed my attention, for it came near 
realising themenlal piety re I had drawn of the mau 
described to me by the shopkeeper ns the persou who 
had "bought the dife-preserver. It was a sullen, 
brohdingf face, with restjess eyes, tha; had in them a 
latent fierceness. This man had app s&re^ in answer 
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to the caU of * William Chadwick,’ and his face im¬ 
pressed itself so deeply upon me that I could not 
dismiss it even after its owner had passed out of my 
range of vision. 

When the business of paying was over, I made 
some inquiries with regard to William Chadwick, 
and was informed that he had only been four months 
in the firm’s employ. His position was that of a 
labourer in the chain department, his wages twenty- 
five shillings a week. Beyond that the firm knew 
absolutely nothing about him. He came and went, 
did his work, received his money, and there the con¬ 
nection between him and his employers ended. There 
was sufficient in these little details, coupled with a 
facial resemblance he bore to the man who purchased 
the life-preserver, to arouse my keen\interest, and I 
set about finding out more about him. 1 Amongst his 
fellow-workmen he was regarded as a very quiet man, 
who never talked about himself. He wad considered 
to be exceedingly passionate when excited, and from 
the fact that his arms, hands, and breast were'^auch 
tattooed, it was thought that he had been a seafaring 
man. He was very reticent, however, about, his past 
history, but he had stated that he came from Liver¬ 
pool. I inquired upon what grounds he was .con¬ 
sidered to be passionate, and the following incident 
was related in evidence thereof:— 

One day a piece of iron fell upon his foot, and he 
was so enraged thereby that he seemed to become a 
madman, and, seizing a sledge-hammer out of the 
hand of a fellow-workman, he smashed the piece of 
iron ipto fragments, snorting and foaming with ins 
nncontrollable rage, 

This characteristic fitted in with my tttetyry jof the 
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murderer. The ferocity displayed spoke of just such 
a disposition, and my interest in William Chadwick 
increased. 

Of course I had no difficulty in discovering where 
he lived, and I found that he was a lodger, occupying 
a room in the house of a man named Bradburn, who 
was a night watchman in a large foundry. Bradburn 
had a family of eight, including his wife, and five of 
the children—two girls and three boys—went out to 
daily labour. With this family Chadwick bad lodged 
ever since he came to the town, and he was regarded 
as a very quiet but somewhat e ccentr ic man. The 
room he occupied was a back bed-room, and when in 
the house he usually kept to his room, though occa¬ 
sionally he joined the youug men in the kitchen, and 
smoked with them, for he was a great smoker. 

So far, the* although Chadwick answered in some 
respects to^be description of the person who had 
bought the life-preserver, I had not a scrap of evi¬ 
dence against him such as would have justified his 
arratft on suspicion. My next move, therefore, was to 
take Bradburn into my confidence, and get his per¬ 
mission to ailow me to make an examination of 
Chadwick’s room. This permission waa readily ac¬ 
corded, and, as the lodger and most of the family 
were out all day, there was no difficulty in the way. 

My first attention was directed to trying to find out 
if Chadwick possessed a pair of boots that would have 
done for the model of the plaster cast I had. And in 
this connection another suspicions element cropped 
up. Four weeks previous to this—that is, just after 
the date of the tnurder—Chadwick bought a n$w pair 
of boots, agreeing tp pay eighteenpeuce a week for 
them, at a/shop where Bradburn and l(ia family dealt* 
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Bat what was, perhaps, still more suspicious, he wore 
his Sunday clothes for a day or two about the same 
date; and then he ashed Bradburn to introduce him 
to a shop where he could get a suit of work-clothes on 
credit. This was done, and he provided himself with 
an entirely new rig-out. This was certainly a signi¬ 
ficant incident, and I began to think that the signs 
were thickening, and that the finger of Nemesis was 
pointing unmistakably to Chadwick as the slayer of 
Mr. Naylor. 

My first inspection of his room did not lead to any 
discovery. It was a pretty large room, containing an 
iron bedstead, a washstand, a dressing-table, a chest 
of drawers, two or three chairs, and some odds and 
ends. The floor was partially covered with pieces of 
carpet, and the house being old the^boards were un¬ 
even. A second inspection led me to Cote that in one 
part of the room it seemed that a couple'of boards had 
recently been disturbed, and this inducedNne to make 
a closer examination, and I found that the boards 
would easily lift up; and, deeming it probaSlH that 
the space between the floor and the ceiling of the 
room beneath might have been utilised as a secret 
liiding-place, I procured a candle, and was enabled to 
discern some dark object lying on tlie laths. I had 
soon drawn it out. It proved to be a boot—a heavy 
lace-up boot, with an iron shod heel, and a plate at 
the toe. The plate was perfect—that is, it had no 
chip like a V in it; but it was a left boot, and my cast 
represented the boot of the right foot. With almost 
feverish excitement I searched the space again, j-nd 
lo, and behold! the other boot wah there, and the 
jjlate on the sole had a piece broken away that 6ot- 
responded exactly with* my plaster ca§fc. ' Both these 
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boots were stiff with having been sodden with wet, 
and they were covered with mud and stains. I had 
now no longer any doubt that I had ran the murderer 
down; but, before proceeding to arrest him, 1 had the 
boots carefully examined by an analytical chemist, 
who expressed a strong opinion that the stains on the 
leather were stains of blood. They seemed, in fact, 
to have been soaked with it, for some of it had got 
into the lining inside. The dirt that still adhered in 
lumps to the hollows beneath the heels was pro¬ 
nounced to have particles of clay amongst it. 

My course now was clear, and I lost no time in 
arresting Chadwick. In order to avoid a scene at the 
house where ho lodged, I arrested him as he was 
leaving his work. At first he seemed staggered; he 
grew pale, nn<V a wild, fierce light came into his 
eyes. But with an effort he controlled himself, and, 
smiling c yn ically, he said—‘ It’s easy enough to arrest 
a chap for Murder, but you’ve got to prove it against 
him.’ 

‘Iexpect to be able to do that,’ I answered. 

Having got him safely secured, I directed my efforts 
to trying to find the clothes that he had worn with 
the boots, but in this I was unsuccessful. He had 
probably destroyed them; but why he had not de¬ 
stroyed the boots was remarkable. 

His first examination before the magistrate led to a 
remand, and during the interval I found out that, on 
the night of the murder, he was not at home, and I 
could find nobody who i;ould say they had seen him. 
The man who had sold the life-preserver was brought 
forward to identify the prisoner, and, tliongh he 
wfculd not swear to it,positively, he asserted tliat, to' 
the bes( of Ills belief, Chadwiak was the man to whom 
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lie had sold the weapon. Some of the clay still 
adhering to the soles of the boots was contrasted 
with a sample brought from the scene of the crime, 
and was found to be identical. The sole of the right 
boot fitted the plaster cast accurately, so that there 
could be no reasonable doubt that it was that boot 
which had made the imprint in the clay, and the man 
who had worn the boot was Mr. Naylor’s murderer. 
Chadwick denied that he was the owner of the boots 
I had found, but Bradbura and members of his family 
identified the boots as having been worn by the lodger. 
The consequence was, William Chadwick was com¬ 
mitted for trial at the assizes, and in the meantime 
efforts were made to strengthen the evidence. We 
learned that Chadwick had lived in Liverpool under 
the name of John Mellor, and h^d worked as a 
labourer about the docks, and it was understood by 
those who knew him that he had been a sailor, and 
sailed in almost every sea. 

Very little further evidence was forthcoming, but it 
was felt that the circumstance of the foot^sjnt was 
in itself so powerful that it was strong enough to 
hang the prisoner. In the meantime Chadwick pre¬ 
served an extraordinary and sullen silence. He abso¬ 
lutely declined to give any account of himself, or say 
whetbes he had any relatives, and not a single soul 
came forward to claim relationship with him. As he 
had no means for his defence, counsel was appointed; 
but he said that he didn’t want counsel—that he had 
nothing to tell him, and he didn’t care whether he 
was hanged or not. When'he was brought up for 
trial, it was noted that an extraordinary look of 
.melancholy had settled on his face. He seemed 
utterly indifferent, and to be entirely ab&orbed within 
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himself, as if he took not the slightest interest in 
anything. 

With the exception of the two young children, 
every member of the Bradburn family Bwore that the 
boots had been worn by Chadwick; and the man who 
sold the life-preserver was almost positive Chadwick 
was the man who bought it, although he would not 
swear to it. The prisoner’s absence from the town on 
the night of the murder was placed beyond doubt, 
and it was also proved that he returned to his 
lodgings about six o’clock in the morning, and im¬ 
mediately after went to his work with his Sunday 
clothes on. 

The case for the prosecution was considered clearly 
established; but, as the defence was insanity, and in 
view of the prisoner’s strange behaviour since his 
arrest, it weighed with the jury, and the verdict was 
one of wilful murder, coupled with a strong recom¬ 
mendation jo mercy on the ground that the prisoner 
seemed to oe subject to aberrations of intellect. 

Tw^days after his condemnation, Chadwick startled 
the world by not only confessing to the murder, but 
adding to the confession that the murdered mail was 
his father, he (the prisoner) being an illegitimate son. 
He averred that he had taken a great dislike to his 
fatherTSm an early age, as he thought he did not 
treat him well. After his conviction for /ho assault 
he committed on a man in a public-house, and of 
which mention has been made in the early part of this 
narrative, he made a solemn vow that, if ever he got 
the chance, he would kill Naylor. On his release from 
prison he went toXiverpool, and shipped as an appren¬ 
tice on*board a Block Ball liner, and he continued to. 
go to sea for^many years. During oil these yean bis 
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hatred for his father never lessened, and, learning 
that Naylor was prosperous, he got employment with 
Hooper and Hooper, so that he might know something 
of his father’s movements; and on several occasions 
he went down to the village at night, and, finding that 
Mr. Naylor was in the habit of going to his office in 
the brickfield at night time, he resolved to cut his 
career short in the very midst of his prosperity. He 
was actuated solely by a revengeful feeling, and scorned 
to touch a penny of the dead man’s money. The 
murder was carried out much in the way that I con¬ 
jectured. The criminal lay in wait, and struck his 
victim down the moment he came from the office. 
After the first blow Naylor did spring up, and struggled 
a little with his assailant, but he soon grew faint from 
the effects of the first blow, and was speedily ren¬ 
dered utterly unconscious. After the crime Chadwick 
tramped to the nearest station, and on getting back 
to his own place, he found that his clothea had been 
literally drenched with blood, and he ramlved to 
destroy them, and, pending the opportunity**^ do 
that, he hid them underneath the floor, together with 
his boots. He subsequently took the bundle of clothes, 
entirely forgetting the boots, and cast them in a 
lime-kiln in the suburbs. That forgetfulness about 
tlnTboot# was the means of his undoing, and was as 
remarkable a circumstance as ever I remember in con¬ 
nection with a murder case. But for those boots the 
criminal would never have been convicted. 

Such was the story of this, foul, unnatural crime, 
but it not only served to strengthen the feeling that 
the murderer, if not actually mad, as*understood, vfas 
a brooding, melancholy mopana^iac, and ought ndt 
to bellanged, So the jury’s recommendationvvas allowed 
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to take effect, and the death sentence was' commuted 
to p en^i servitude for lift;, Tlie wretched man’s life, 
however, was destined to be a short one. Periodically 
violent fits of frenzy seized him, and on one of these 
occasions congestion of the brain supervened, and 
killed him three years after his conviction. 
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That the commission of crime requires a certain 
amount of boldness and daring goes without saying, 
although in some cases, perhaps, crime is the result of 
a terrible and desperate despair, and does not indicate 
any of the qualities of true courage. In fact, it may 
be argued, and with a fair show of reason, that 
criminals are, as a rule, cowards of the worst kind. 
In a sense this is correct, for cruelty and cowardice 
are almost inseparable, and criminals are, generally 
speaking, invariably cruel. But I have Jtnown men 
of the criminal classes display such anWnount of 
sterling courage and indifference to suffering and 
death, that one could but regret it had not been exer¬ 
cised in a different and worthier cause. 

These remarks are suggested by a curious case with 
which I had something to do years ago. It was 
during »the time I was attached to the Glasgow staff, 
and the segson was winter. Some weeks previously a 
i burglary had been committed at a house situated near 
Hyde Park Gate, London, and several thousand 
pounds’ worth of jewellery and plate had been carried 
off. The London police had been unable to. capture 
any of the gang, for there was reason to believe itVas 
. %e work of a gang, and the authorities at Scotland 
Yard were greatly annpyed, more partioplariy as the 

* 
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press had accused the police of ‘stupidity,’ ‘laxity of 
duty,’ ‘pig-headedness,’ and all the rest of it. The 
fact is, public indignation had been aroused by a 
series of very daring burglaries in the Metropolis, 
supposed to have been committed by the same gang 
as those who had succeeded in carrying off such a 
large amount of swag from the Hyde Park house. 
These robberies hacTToeen planned so skilfully, and 
carried out so boldly, that the police had been quite 
baffled, more particularly as the criminals had not 
contined their operations to any particular locality. 
One night they worked in the north, then in the 
south, the next in the west, and so on—even the 
East End coining in for a share of their atten¬ 
tion. The result was, the authorities did not know 
■where to look fur them next, for the rascals showed 
no partiality fur any particular locality. The 
leader of these clever housebreakers was said to 
he a very notorious character, who was known amongst 
Iris kind ' Leary Dan,’ but whose real name was 
DanitiJcfvTay. This man had already served several 
long terms of imprisonment—in fact, the larger por¬ 
tion of his life had been passed in prison, for bis 
antecedents were of the worst possible kind. His 
family for generat ions had been criminals. He had 
inherited the taint, and made his first appearance in 
a police court atTflie early age of ten. Leqry Dan was 
described as an extraordinarily powerful man, stand¬ 
ing about, five feet ten and a-half, with a muscular 
development that enabled him to accomplish seem¬ 
ingly impossible feats. What rendered him still more 
dartgerons, perhaps, was a certain natural sutojty of 
nfanner, and a plausibility that were particularly de¬ 
ceptive. Hv dispTayc-T notie t of those characteristics 
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which are supposed to be inseparable in some way 
with the professional ruffian. He was said to have a 
mild, almost benign, expression of face, with a soft 
blue eye, and a pleasant, fascinating smile. This was 
certainly singular, haying regard to the fact that he 
came of a race of criminals, and he wa s, therefore. 
interesting .ajL a psychological problem. He bore the 
reputatipn, however^ of being a daring and fearless 
man who would stick at nothing, and who would sell 
his life and liberty very dearly indeed. 

Soon after the London robbery to which I have 
referred, word came through to Glasgow that Leary 
Dan was supposed to be l urkin g in that city, and a 
sharp look-out was to be kept for him. As soon as 
this information was received, my Chief sent for me, 
and having given me a full and detaSed description of 
Dan, said— 

‘Well now, Donovan, here’s a chance for you to 


distinguish yourself. If Dan’s in Glasgow, hunt him 
down, and earn renown for yourself; for will be a 
feather in your cap if you can manage toJ&y.Jhis 


d esperad o by the h eels.’ 

I need scarcely say these words had their due effect 


upon me, and I resolved to leave no stone unturned 


to capture Mr. Leary Dan, if he was really in Glasgow. 
I was fold that he was not a man likely to be easily 


taken, but the effect of that information was to stimu¬ 


late me to put forth all my energies, and to make a 
mental vow th^Jhwould capture him if possible. Of 
Course, thcjHPPfching was t# get on his track. The 
Jbllow. ^rorolie reputation of being infinitely more 
pimaing than a fox, and capable of assuming so many 

t iguises as to completely baffle his pursuers. 

lifter making: every allowance for es kggw atigp, I 
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came to the conclusion that Dan was certainly not an 
ordinary customer, and therefore there might be some 
difficulty in trapping him. But still this in no wav- 
discouraged me. I may, in fact, venture to assert 
that it had precisely the opposite effect, and it put mo 
on my mettle. 

My first step was to visit every haunt of vice in 
Glasgow, as well as the low lodging-houses, in the 
hope that l might—to use an Indian hunter’s phrase 
—get on the spoor of my game, lint I could find no 
sign of him. And I begun to think that ho had not 
honoured Glasgow with his distinguished presence. 
Nevertheless 1 did not relax my vigilance, and, deem¬ 
ing it probable that he might, if in the city at all, 
have taken up his residence in a hotel, for the well- 
known habits of the man rendered that probable, I 
visited most of the hotels—good, bad. and indifferent- 
hut still I failed to get any trace of him. 

Need I say that I was bitterly disappointed, and it 
was but i],.»ogical conclusion to come to, that Dan was 
not in ’Glasgow. We board from London, however, 
that the authorities there had unmistakable evidence 
that l)au had certainly taken a ticket at Kuston 
Station for Glasgow, and that lie as certainly travelled 
by the train, part of the way at least, for a man who 
knew him, hut who did not know then that'he was 
wanted, had seen him go into the refreshment-room 
at Rugby. Of course, Dan might have gone on to 
Glasgow by that train, but probably did not make a 
stay in the northern cityi But the question that sug¬ 
gested itself to my mind was, ‘Why did he go to 
‘Glasgow at all?” Me must have had some induce¬ 
ment. What was the inducement ? He probably was 
acquainted vrtth somebody there, and I saw that if I 
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could only establish that as a fact, I might succeed in 
tracking him. Notwithstanding, however, that I 
made every effort to do this, I quite failed to get the 
slightest information. Dan’s movements and affairs 
were well kept by his pals and associates, and not a 
clue was forthcoming at~first. One night, however, 
I paid a professional visit to a very notorious house 
in a low quarter of Glasgow. This house—long since 
swept away—had a license to sell drink, the result 
being that it was patronised by as -wicked a lot of 
wretches, male and female, as could be found in a 
day’s march. In fact, whenever we wanted to lay 
our hands on any of the fraternity of habitual law¬ 
breakers we went to this house, for somehow it had a 
fascination for the class I allude to, and, though they 
knew they were likely to be spotted* there, they went, 
notwithstanding the risk. 

On this particular night, amongst the visitors was 
a young woman named Lizzie Graham, but known to 
her companions as ‘ Fair-haired Liz.’ ahe was, in 
spite of dissipation and re ckles sness, a remarkably 
well-made and pretty -woman, about twenty-five.years 
of age, but with a very bad record. She had suffered 
various terms of imprisonment, and her associates 
were of the very worst kind. She was, in short, as 
pretty and as dangerous a fiend as Glasgow at that 
time could have produced. I knew her well as one of 
the ‘ dangerous classes,’ and she knew me, for I had 
been instrumental on one occasion in ‘putting her 
away’ for a whole year for highway robbery. 

‘Hullo, Dick Donovan!’ she exclaimed sneeryngly 
as I entered; ‘ what lay are yon on to-night ?’ 

‘Oh, just smelling round,. Liz,’ I answered; and 
then suddenly itoccurred to me that' if anyone in 
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the city was likely to know if Leary Dan was there, 
that person was Liz, so I determined to try and 
pump her. 

‘Well, I hope when you’re smelling round you’l! 
break your infernal neck, or that some bloke will 
knife you,’ she remarked savagely. 

‘ Thank you, Liz,’ I replied ; ‘ you’re charitable.’ 

‘ Yes ; to the likes of you I am.’ 

‘But you forget, my pretty one, I am the law’s 
representative, and I only do my duty.’ 

‘ Law be blowed,’ she exclaimed. ‘ There should be 
no law. It’s the law what makes poor devils like us 
outcasts.’ 

‘ Your logic's false, and your statement untrue,’ 1 
said. ‘But come, now, to show there’s no ill-will 
on my part, I will pay for a drink for you.’ 

* I don’t want your blooming drink,’ she answered : 
‘I can pay for my own. Don’t you believe me? look 
here.’ As she spoke she pulled from her pocket several 
pound notes, and flourished them in my face. 

* Oh, you’re in cloyer,’ 1 remarked. ‘ Have you been 
cracking some crib, or skinning a mug?’* 

‘ No-I burnt,’ she answered with a long-drawn 

sneer; ‘ I’ve done better than that.’ 

‘What have you done, Liz?’ 

* You don't think I’m such a howling flat as to tell 
you, do you ?’ 

‘No; but maybe I shall find out.’ 

‘Will you! maybe you won’t. You think yourseli 
mighty clever, but you aiift clever enough this time.* 

‘Dvn't be too sure 'of that, Lizzie, my lass. I’ve 
thipped sharper people than you.’ 

• .* Skinning a mug,’ robbing xtf intoxjc*tc4 uaa. 
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* Yes; and I hope you’ll be trapped some day, and 
get your blooming neck broken.’ 

4 How charitable you are, Liz! Now, you know you 
ought really to be a little more polite,’ I said banter- 
iugly, ‘ for you don’t know how soon you may be glad 
enough to ask a favour from me.’ 

‘Favour fi-om you!’ she shrieked defiantly, and 
snapping her finger and thumb in my face. ‘Favour 
from you, Dick! No, old pal, don’t you make any 
blooming error. I won’t ask any favour from you, 
and take my tip, old man. You’ll have to cut your 
wisdom teeth before you have me again. Fact is, I’m 
going to clear out of this rotten country, where poor 
folk are no better than rats.’ 

1 And where are you going to ?’ I asked, with a 
laugh. 

‘ Wouldn’t you like to know ?’ she snarled, like an 
angiy cat. 

‘ No, I’m not partieulaidy anxious, bu^ I suppose 
you’ve picked up a pal?’ 

‘Yes, a fellow that’s worth a dozen like you. He’s 
one of the proper sort, he is, and all the traps in 
Glasgow won’t take him.’ 

* He must be clever, then,’ I said carelessly. 

‘ He’s that blooming clever that he’s set the whole 
police in the country at defiance.’ 

Unwittingly she was betraying herself into my 
hands, and I made a random shot, remarking with an 
air of carelessness, and yet fixing my eyes upon 
her— 

‘Well, at the present moment, there is only one 
ma» I know who is doing that.’ 

‘ And what’s his name?’ shg asked sharply, with, as 
it seemed to me, a shade of anxiety in hfer face. 
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* Leary Dan,’ I answered. 

At the mention of the name I saw her change 
countenance, and she became confused, although she 
laughed coarsely and exclaimed— 

‘ For once, Mr. Dick Donovan, you’re wrong; that 
aint the bloke I mean.’ 

‘ Ah, well, perhaps I am. But come, are you not 
going to have this drink at my expense ?’ 

‘ Oh, well, since you’re so pressing, I don’t mind. 
Well, here’s tae you. May you always be outwitted.’ 

I laughed heartily, and replied that it was possible 
her wish might be realised, but not probable, and I 
thought to myself: ‘I’m of opinion, my fine lassie, 
I’ll outwit you before you’re much older.’ 

I left soon after this, and somehow 1 could not help 
thinking that I had struck a trail, and that Liz would 
prove an unwilling Delilah and betray Dan Wray into 
my hands. It was evident that she had made a haul 
of money frtgu somewhere, and it seemed to me in the 
highest degree probable that she had taken up with 
Dan, and he was keeping her in funds out of the 
proceeds of the robbery in Loudon. I therefore re¬ 
solved to have her closely watched. 

For more than a week all her goings to and lro 
were noted to me, although she had little i<lt;a how 
she was being shadowed. Of course I tried to find out 
if she was in direct communication with Leary Dan, 
but conld get no evidence that such was the case. lit* 
was so cunning, however, that I was sure lie would 
not openly associate witl! this woman, but that she 
knesf a good deal about him I was morally certain 
from the expression of her face when I had mentiohed 
his name to her. Another piece of strong presumptive 
evidence was Chat Liz was well supplied with money. 
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I learned that much, but could not discover the source 
of supply, but I did not relax my vigilance, and the 
feeling grew upon me that, through Liz, I should run 
Leary Dan down, for, if it was true he had come to 
Glasgow, then, from the known characteristics of the 
man, he was lyin g perdu somewhere, or assuming some 
character that for the time being defied the scrutiny 
of those who were so anxious to discover him. It 
seemed, however, more likely to me that he was hidden 
away in some snug retreat known only to a few staunch 
‘pals,’ amongst whom was fair-haired Liz, who cer¬ 
tainly would not betray him if she could possibly help 
it, for, like all habitual criminals, she hated law and 
order, and all those whose duty it was to uphold the 
majesty of the law, and she would haije done a great 
deal, and have gone to great lengths, to have cheated 
the law. 

For three weeks I shadowed this woman in a way 
that she had never been shadowed before, a*d though 
I learned nothing definitely, her movements became 
more suspicious, and proved she had something to 
conceal, and that her funds were in a flourishing state, 
for she redeemed many things from pawn, and began 
to deck herself out in all sorts of gaudy finery, to the 
envy and jealousy of her less-favoured associates, who, 
however, would not betray^ her. During all this time 
no word had’been heard of Leary Dan, although his 
description had been circulated all over the country, 
and a smart look-out was being kept. This led me to 
the positive conclusion that he' was in Glasgow; that 
Liz knew his whereabouts, and as soon as he thought 
the coast was clear, he would shift his quarters. .That 
my inferences were right received some confirmation 
from a report that wy,s made to us by the authorities 
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at Scotland Yard. According to this report, a man 
liad been arrested in London for some minor offence. 
As he was known to be an associate, of Dan’s, he had 
been questioned with a view to try and find out if he 
was aware of Dan’s hiding-place. The fellow, however, 
it became evident, was ignorant on the subject, but he 
let fall a remark which was decidedly valuable, lie 
said— 

‘ Maybe Dan has gone to his gal up in the north.’ 

Asked what part of tho north, he replied that he 
did not know. 

Pressed to state who the girl was, he expressed an 
equal want of knowledge, but said that Dan had a 
‘ pal’ who was said to he 4 the rortiest petticoat pal’ in 
the country. , 

These statements were embodied in the report sent 
to us, and an official note was appended to the effect 
that it was very probable that Dan was consorting 
with sonni woman, and that we were to exercise in¬ 
creased vigilance. Of course I was rather pleased at 
this seeming confirmation of my suspicions, and I 
became more than ever attentive to ‘ Fair-haired Liz,’ 
though, I need scarcely state, she was all unconscious 
of my attentions. One thing was very clear to mo, as 
in fact it was to all my colleagues—namely, Jib at Dan 
was well protected by his pals, and that he must have 
adopted some clever disguise, otherwise he would have 
been taken long ago. But I felt very certain that the 
fellow would be wearied out iu the end, for such a man 
was not likely to remain quiet and inactive for any 
great length of time. 

• I noted at last that Liz began to visit her old haunts 
less frequently; and that she was unusually wq# up in 
fupds'was very apparent, £or*shc decked hersclftout in 
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all sorts of finery, and even mounted a watcli and chain, 
which I found she had purchased at a pawnbroker’s. 

All these little signs were to me very significant, 
and at great personal inconvenience I closely shadowed 
the woman with unwearying patience, and this sort of 
work does indeed want patience. The outside public 
have but little knowledge of the amount of tireless and 
persistent watchfulness that has to be exercised by a 
detective officer who wishes to be successful in his 
calling. It is this very quality, indeed, which often 
enables the officer to outwit the criminal, for it is well 
known that criminals are restless, and strongly opposed 
to anything like restraint on their movements; and 
so, although at first they may display caution and 
patience, they are soon tired out, and* betray them¬ 
selves by some careless act. Knowing this, I was 
hopeful that, sooner or later, I should lay my hands 
on the nyrch-wanted Dan, and have the credit of 
bringing this notorious rogue to justice. I Vas more 
than ever convinced that Liz knew of his hiding-place, 
although she did most certainly succeed in baffling me. 

It came to her knowledge at last that she was being 
watched, for I heard incidentally one night in one of 
the haunts frequented by the class represented by Liz 
that she had stated she kuew she was being shadowed 
by ‘ that blooming duller, Dick Donovan,’ but that he 
would have * tb cut a mighty lot of high teeth before 
he copped’ her. 

I smiled to myself when I heard this, for it was so 
very womanly, and showed that the caution which she 
, was pleased to think she possessed in a very high 
' degree was, after all, only thin Veneer, and would goon 
wear it»$If out. 

At la|t, one night, pwirfg to information furnished 
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me by my assistant Jim, I kept an unusually sharp 
watch on Liz, and saw her leaving her lodging gaily 
dressed, and with a large bundle under her arm. 
Presently she got into a cab, and 1 felt sure that 
something was on the tapis, and that, probably, my 
persistency was about to be rewarded. Following her, 
I tracked her to the railway station, where she took a 
ticket by what is known as ‘The Irish Train,’ for 
Greenock. This astonished me. What did it mean ? 
I kept my weather eye open to see if she was joined 
by any one, but it was evident she was alone, and I 
began to think that, after all, perhaps there had been 
a mistake made as to Dan being in Glasgow. But I 
was resolved not to lose Liz’s track, and so travelled 
in the same tr s \in to Greenock as she did. I felt sure 
that I was about to witness a revelation, and when we 
reached Greenock, Miss Liz employed a porter to 
carry her bundle, and 1 followed her to the pier, where 
the Dub'.in boat was lying with her steam up, ready 
to start for the Irish Metropolis. Then it flashed 
across me that Dan, perhaps, was in Dublin, and Liz 
was going to join him there. I had so altered and 
disguised my ordinary appearance that not even the 
penetrating gaze of Liz could have discovered my 
identity, and so when the boat east off her warps and 
steamed down the river, I was a fellow passenger with 
Liz, but little did I dream that that fact was to be 
productive of one of the most extraordinary and daring 
deeds that the annals of crime can furnish. 

Although it was vrtnter time, the night was un¬ 
usually fine, though cold. There was an utter absence 
pf wind, and a young moon shone from a sky that was 
picturesque with ragged masses of fleecy clouds. Thero 
were -not ^many passengers*by Jhe steamer, and the 
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second-class were considerably in excess of the first- 
class. In fact, including myself, there were only five 
saloon passengers, while in the second-class there 
were fifteen at least. Liz travelled second, and as 
soon as she got on board, she went down below. I 
noted that she was very well clad, and was warmly 
wrapped up in a soft woollen shawl of grey lambs’ 
wool. She really looked a most attractive young 
woman, and if her voice had been less raspy and 
harsh, and her language more polished and lesslnter- 
spersed with slang, she might have passed for a modest 
and refined young woman. But in that case she would 
have been doubly and trebly dangerous so far as men 
were concerned. When she spoke, however, it was 
impossible for her not to betray her ^oarseness, and 
that was a warning signal, as it were, to those who 
had their wits about them. 

As we steamed out to sea, I walked up and down 
the deck dreaming dreams as I inhaled the\smoke of 
a choice cigar, and I naturally speculated on what the 
result of this journey would be. It was evident that 
Liz had some mission, else why was she going to 
Dublin ? To Dublin she was certainly going, because 
Hit* boat called nowhere. As it was a fourteen hours’ 
journey, 1 knew I had her safe for that time, aud I 
could not'help a quiet chuckle as I thought that I had 
outwitted her so far, and how mad and furious she 
would be if she only knew it. For two hours I kept 
the deck and smoked, until a sense of weariness stole 
over me, and I felt that I wanted to sleep. The boat 
was pursuing her course very steadily. There was xjo 
wind, and the heavy black smoke from her funnel 
hfing about like a shroud, and m%de a great black parf 
like shadow on the sleeping sea. 
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I had half expected to have seen Liz on deck, but 
she had not put in an appearance, and so before 
turning in for a few hours’ rest, I thought I would go 
down into the second-class to have a look at Liz if she 
was still up, which, however, I hardly expected would 
be the case. My surprise, therefore, was very great 
to find her seated at the table in company with a man 
who had the appearance of a cattle-dealer. He was a 
big, powerful man, with a clean-shaved face and short- 
cropped hair. He was dressed in moleskin trousers, 
a short pea jacket buttoned over his breast, while a 
heavy woollen muffler was wound round his neck. If 
was impossible to see the whole of his face, as he had 
a large green eye-shade over both his eyes. 

My curiosity and interest were necessarily aroused 
to find that Liz was not alone, and I began to take stock 
of her companion. For a moment 1 asked myself if 
he was an acquaintance she had made promiscuously 
since corning on board. They were drinking whisky- 
and-water; and from their manner to each other, I 
soon came to the conclusion that they were bv no 
means new chums. They were in close conversation, 
and talking almost in whispers. Then suddenly it 
flashed across my mind that this man was * Leary 
Dan,’ with whom I was bunting with anxiety to get 
in touch. The description, however, that I had of 
Dan was that he had a thick short beard and whiskers, 
whereas this fellow’s face was clean shaved. Of course 
that was not of much moment, for I knew how easily 
a beard could be removed by any one wishing to 
<|isguise his identity. The eye-shade so completely 
hid the upper ‘'part of the fellow’s face that it was 
impossible to tell wlyit his features were like. Apart 
from .the €bort thick beard,.Dan’s face was described 
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as being marked by a gg&r about an inch long over the 
right eyebrow, and which at times had a very livid 
appearance. Was it not likely, therefore, that this 
individual was Dan, and that he wore the eye-shade 
to screen the scar? 

I could not suppress a feeling of excitement as I 
began to realise how very probable this was. If I was 
right in my s urmise s, it was clear that, with the pecu¬ 
liar artfulness so characteristic of the rtiscal, Dan had 
slipped out of Glasgow in spite of my vigilance, and 
Liz had joined him on board, and they were going to 
the Irish metropolis, where they hoped to be undis¬ 
turbed by detectives—for a time, at least. It was 
necessary, of course, for me to prove whether I was 
right or wrong. If this man had a scar over the right 
eye, then his identity would be established, for one 
might dismiss the possibility of a coincidence, and I 
was, therefore, resolved to find out if he was so 
marked. 1 had not much fear of my owi^ identity 
being discovered, for my disguise was very complete. 
The voice was the only thing likely to betray me, for 
the voice never changes after a certain age, and 
everyone knows how extremely difficult it is to dis¬ 
guise the voice, and keep up the change for any 
length of time. I resolved, however, to run the risk 
of discovery by my voice, with which Liz was, of 
course, pretty familiar. But still, as she was not 
suspecting danger, and probably was congratulating 
herself on the clever manner in which she had faked 
‘the blooming duffer, Dick Donovan,’ she might not 
be attracted by my voice. I, therefore, took my seat 
at the table, and, in a half drowsy, husky wav, as if I 
liad already indulged in alcohol beyond the limits of' 
Prudence, I ordered the steward’s boy to, bring me 
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some whisky. I noted that Liz fixed her eyes upon 
me, and I mumbled out— 

‘That’s a fine night, mum.’ 

4 Yes.’ she answered eurtlv. 

MV e’re getting a splendid crossing.’ 

4 Yes,' she answered again. 

My drink was brought, and as I put the glass to my 
lips I said—‘ Here’s vour health, mum.’ She tonic no 
notice of my remark, and after some minutes’ silence, 
during which I had allowed my chin to fall on my 
breast, as if sleep was overpowering me, I suddenly 
started up ns eight bells (twelve o’clock) was struck. 
The bar closed at midnight, so I sang out to the boy— 

‘Here, boy, bring me another whisky before you 
shut up.’ Then turning to Liz and her companion, T 
asked them if they would join me. Liz refused, but, 
the man answered— 

‘Oh, it’s all right. Yes, we’ll have a drink, go¬ 
vernor.’ f 

This broke the iee, and I remarked to the man — 

‘ You’re going over for stock, I suppose V 

‘ Yes, I’m a pig-dealer.’ 

‘Irish pigs are cheap now,’ I said. 

‘Are they?’ he answered abstractedly. Then sud¬ 
denly he asked, ‘ Are you in the line?’ 

• Well, no.’ 

‘ What’s your business, then ?’ 

‘ I’m a traveller.’ 

‘ Do yon know Dublin ?’ 

* Oh yes, fairly welL Do you ?’ 

‘Yea.’ 

‘Then you’ll* know my friend, Larry Murphy?’ I 
remarked, watching his face while I spoke. Larry 
Murphy was a pig dealer ya a large way of business 
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in Dublin and Cork, and any one in the same line of 
business would be sure to know him. I saw certain 
indications about my companion’s mouth which plainly 
indicated that I10 was taken off his guard, and he an¬ 
swered somewhat confusedly— 

‘Oh, yes, I know him.’ 

‘ He’s a queer little bit of a spalpeen,’ said I. * It’s 
a wonder, what a lot he’s got in his head, seeing how 
small he is.’ 

‘ Begad, you’re right,’ answered the fellow, with 
an attempt at a laugh. 

Now Larry Murphy was a man who stood over six 
feet high in his stocking feet, with a development of 
figure in proportion to his height. But though he 
was said to have made a lot of montey by dealing in 
pigs, he was an ignoramus, with no knowledge of any¬ 
thing out of his own particular line. My‘suspect,’ 
therefore, had betrayed himself by proving that he 
knew nothing of Murphy. 

Tt seemed to me that Liz began to manifest some 
impatience and uneasiness, for she nudged the man 
on the arm, and said— 

‘Well, look here, Joe, are you going to sit here all 
night ?’ 

‘No, eld gal. But, don’t be in a hurry. Let’s see 
if we can get another drink.’ 

‘ Ah, that's right!’ I exclaimed. ‘Charming as your 
missis is, we’ll excuse her if she wishes to retire. Eh?’ 

‘ Don’t make no blooming error, old man,’ Liz 
replied snappishly, and allowing her vulgarity and 
slanginess to overcome her discretion—‘I aint gping 
without my husband, I can tell you.’ 

‘ Right glad am I to hear that,’ I remarked, * for 
you are $0 delightful that I prefer that you remain. 

K 
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We can’t get anything more at the bar, for it’s closed, 
but I’ve got a flask here containing a drop of prime 
old Long John. We'll finish it, if you like.’ 

The woman did not accept my invitation readily, 
but the man did. I was sure that her suspicions were 
aroused, and I noted that she occasionally eyed me 
askance and curiously; nevertheless, this did not give 
me any concern, for if the man was, as I suspected, 
Leary Dan, he was trapped as securely as a rat in an 
iron cage, and, on reaching Dublin, he would go on 
shore as my prisoner. I drew my fiask from my pocket, 
and served the whisky, and, as we discussed it, I said— 
‘Have you something wrong with your eyes, 
governor?’ 

Before he could reply Liz spoke, and answered— 

‘ Yes, he got cold in them some time ago, and they’ve 
always been inflamed since.’ 

I could hardly suppress a smile at this shallow 
attempt at deception, for the woman’s whole manner 
and tone betrayed that it was deception. I could no 
longer doubt now that she was painfully anxious to 
conceal something, but it was my business, of course, 
to prove, beyond a doubt, that the man was Leary 
Datt. That he was a rascal went without saying, 
otherwise he would not have been in the company of 
this notorious woman, for it was evident that they 
were well acquainted with each other. Nevertheless, 
I wanted still further proof that my suspicions were 
well founded; so, suddenly jumping up, I reached 
across the table, for lie was sitting on the one side and 
I «y 4 >he other, and I exclaimed— 

‘•Last’s look at your eyes, for I’ve got a splendid 
remedy for inflammation.’ 

Before h£ could stop me I*had,lifted up the shade, 
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and there, sure enough, was the scar over the right 
eye. While secretly delighted that I had at last run 
my man to earth, I kept my composure. Dan himself 
was furious, and drew back his elbow, doubled his 
ponderous fist, and seemed inclined to let drive at me. 
But Liz threw her arms round him, and, betraying 
her distress in her voice, she said to him pleadingly— 

4 Let the bloke alone, dearie. You’ll only get your*, 
self in a mess if you strike him.’ 

‘ Yes, there’s no doubt about that,’ I answered, with 
a self-satisfied smile, ‘ for you see I might strike back, 
and then your man would find some of his parts 
missing.’ 

‘ Well, if he couldn’t knock you into smithereens 
I’d shunt him,’ remarked Liz with* a sneer of the 
greatest contempt. 

‘Yes, by-,’exclaimed Dan. ‘If you think I 

can’t, just stand before me for two minutes.’ 

‘ What are you losing your temper aboul?’ I asked 
quietly. ‘I only wanted to see your eyes. Perhaps 
you’re afraid of showing your full face lest you should 
be notched for something you’ve done.’ 

Dan’s countenance was a study in its mixed ex¬ 
pression of rage and fear, and he seemed to be 
struggling to give vent to his feelings, but Liz inter¬ 
posed, and, liuking her arm in his, she drew him away, 
saying— 

‘ Come on; don’t stop there, or there ’ll be a row. 
Come to bed, and leave the cad alone. He ain’t worth 
quarrelling with.’ 

Dau yielded to her entreaties, but, as he m^ved 
away, he said menacingly— 

* * I’ll be even with you, old pal, if I get the chance. 
I shall see you again before I leave the boat.’ 
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* Yes,’ I answered. ‘ You needn’t have the slightest 
doubt that you’ll see me again.’ 

I saw that these words brought a look of unmis¬ 
takable alarm in Liz’s face—a look that plainly said 
she suspected my calling, although she gave no sign 
that she knew who I was. 

Dan and Liz retired, and I went back to the cabin, 
but not to sleep. My drowsiness had passed oil', und 
I was too elated with my discovery to think of going 
to bed. ‘ I have my man safe now,’ I thought, * and 
he shall go on shore at Dublin as my prisoner.’ It 
certainly was a triumph for me, because Liz had so 
long defied and deceived me. But at last she had 
played into my hands, and had been outwitted. 

In the course of the night 1 went to the Captain, 
who was on duty on the bridge, and told him who I 
was, and what my business was. Hi* told me that the 
man with the shade over his eyes had come on board 
two hours before the boat started. It was clear, 
therefore, that Dan iiad preceded Liz to Greenock, or 
be bad, perhaps, been staying there, having managed 
to slip away from Glasgow owing to the hue and cry. 
The Captain promised me his assistance, and so I 
went and turned in for a couple of hours, for I was 
exhausted, and sadly needed rest. 

When I awoke the day was dawning, and we were 
nearing Dublin. With the going down of the moon, 
a thick, heavy, white mist had spread itself over the 
sea, and rendered it imperative that our vessel should 
proceed almost dead slow, while the steam-whistle was 
k*rtf-*eonstantly |p>ing. A large and scattered fleet of 
gtfaing bdkts was coming out of the harbour and 
making for tbe open sea, and it took us all our time 
to keep cKsar of them. Under these circumstances, 
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the Captain’s whole attention was needed for the 
navigation of his vessel, and he kept to the bridge, 
while the seamen were all occupied, some in keeping 
a look-out on all sides, others in getting the warps 
ready for fastening the vessel as soon as she reached 
the wharf. I, therefore, resolved to effect Dan’s 
capture without any assistance, and I went down into 
the second-class. 

Dan was asleep on a form, the green shade still 
pulled well over his eyes, but Liz was walking up 
and down. She was evidently restless and uncom¬ 
fortable, and when I made my appearance, I saw a 
look of alarm come into her face, and I could not help 
saying with a laugh, ‘ Well, Liz, how do you feel this 
morning? You look as charming as<ever.’ 

She fairly staggered, and she grew as pale as a 
sheet of note-paper. Then, with an oath, she ex¬ 
claimed— 

‘ I’m not wrong, then. You’re Dick Do\tovan?’ 

‘Yes, Liz, I am,’ I answered, ‘and I think you’ll 
admit you’re outwitted at last.’ 

She was dumb for some moments. She looked as 
fierce and savage as a wild cat at bay, and as if she 
was going to fly at me. Knowing the dangerous 
nature of the woman, I kept on the alejt, and, moving 
to the spot where Leary Dim was sleeping in blissful 
ignorance of my presence, I whipped out a pair of 
handcuffs, and proceeded to fasten them on his wrists. 
Then Liz screamed, and sprang at me; and, seizing 
my hair like a Fury, she began to belabour me about 
the head with her fists, accompanying her blows with 
a volley of the foulest language, mingled with cuues. 
I managed to securely handcuff Dan before he fully 
realised the situation, and sprang to his feet with a 
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blood-curdling oath. There was only half a dozen 
other passengers in five steerage at the time, four of 
them being women, but I called upon the two men, in 
the name of the law, to assist me. They did not heed 
my appeal, however, either from amazement or fear. 
And, as I held Dan securely by the collar, I warded 
off the virago's blows, and threatened her with im¬ 
prisonment in Dublin. My threats, however, would 
have had no weight, probably, had it not been for 
Dan himself. Finding himself a prisoner, he suddenly 
gained command of himself, and displayed great cool¬ 
ness and self-possession, and he told Liz to be quiet. 
At first she did not heed him, then he thundered out— 

‘You fool, keep quiet. What good do you think 
your're doing in. w ? You’ll only get put in <juod, and 
how will that help me?'' 

This had an effect, and she desisted, but her wishes 
for my destruction found vent in language of the 
strongest jiossible description. Suddenly Dan leaned 
towards her ;i> she- clung to him as if thinking she 
could prevent my taking him away, and he whis]»ered 
something to her that 1 could not catch, and, deeming 
it prudent to separate them, I pulled him away, and 
ordered him to g.» up the companion way to the deck. 
Then I took him to the after part of the vessel, and 
we were followed by Liz, who bad dried her tears, and 
ceased her abuse. The ship was still moving very 
slowly, tor tins fog was as thick as ever. Cold and 
raw as the morning was, Dan was hot and flushed 
with the exertion be Inal undergone, and it was easy 
»jjid in bis face feelings of intense chagrin and* 
harness as he realised that, though he had eluded 
justice for long, the law had proved too much for hint 
at last. 
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For ten minutes or so he was silent and gloomy. 
At last he raised hia manacled hands, and tore off the 
eye-shade, saying— 

‘It’s no use acting the fool any longer. You’ve 
fairly trapped me, Dick Donovan, and I wish you joy 
of it.’ 

‘Well, I’ve had a pretty^long hunt for you, Dan,’ 
I answered, * and I am -not a little pleased I’ve suc¬ 
ceeded in running you to earth at last.’ 

* Ah,’ he grunted, ‘ you’ll never do it again, though.’ 

Liz was sitting on the cabin skylight with her face 
buried in her hands. Suddenly Dan reeled, and leaned 
heavily against the rail of the vessel and gasped— 

‘ Get me a drink—some whisky—I feel ill.’ 

I could hardly refuse such a request, as he really 
seemed ill, and I moved towards the companion-way 
to call the steward. Then with a jerk of his powerful 
wrists Dan snapped the handcuffs. Liz flew towards 
lain, and, putting his arm round her, the' two sprang 
overboard. 

The daring and suddenness of the deed for a 
moment deprived me of speech ; then I glanced over 
the side, and saw Liz and Dan drifting astern, and 
gradually disappearing in the fog. I raised an alarm, 
but before the vessel’s way could be stopped the man 
and woman had drifted out of sight, and, as we were 
still a long \vay from the shore, it was highly probable 
they had gone to iieir doom. It certainly was as 
darjng and remarkable an act as the annals of crime 
could show, and seemed to prove that the man pre¬ 
ferred to face death rather than suffer long imprison¬ 
ment ; while the woman, low and brutal as sfce vys, 
Was willing to share his fate, by reason of the strong 
attachment she had for»him. 
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As soon as it became known that a man and woman 
had jumped overboard all was confusion on the vessel, 
and no time was lost in getting a boat clear; but the 
law relating to boats on passenger vessels was not 
enforced with the rigour then that it is now, and 
nearly a quarter of an hour elapsed before a boat was 
got into the water, and half an hour was spent in a 
vain and fruitless endeavour to pick up the wretched 
couple, but not a sign nor a trace of them could be 
found, and the feeling of all on board was that they 
had undoubtedly perished, bo the boat was hoisted 
in, the machinery was sot in motion again, and the 
steamer proceeded on her way to the wharf. 

I will not attempt to describe what my feelings 
were. I had foe* once in my life been cleanly out¬ 
witted. I freely admit that; but then the wretched 
people had paid a terrible penalty for their triumph. 
I could not think, somehow, that it had been their 
intention to commit suicide. Probably the man 
thought he could reach the shore, for he was, no 
doubt, a good swimmer, otherwise he would not have 
run such a risk; or, failing the shore, some passing 
boat might pick him up. Some passing boat! As 
this idea flashed through my mind, I asked whether 
it was not extremely likely they had been picked up. 

We were making our way through a fishing fleet 
proceeding to sea, and so numerous were these boats 
that it was in the highest degree probable that the 
man and woman must have been observed by oue or 
other of them. In fact; when I came to argue the 
maitfi&out, I could not avoid the conclusion that Dan 
•hnd^alculated upon this chance. It is true it was a 
desperate chance. Bpt do not desperate diseases' 
require desperate remedies? JDan saw a long term of 
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penal servitude before him, even if he did not get a 
lifer, which was probable, seeing how black his record 
was. Therefore it was worth while to preserve his 
liberty even at the risk of death. That Liz was ready 
and willing to share his fate, whatever it might be, 
only served to prove the strength of her devotion. 
And devotion to him it must have been, for he had 
had no chance of discussing the plan with her. There 
is no doubt that when he hastily whispered to her in 
the steerage he said enough to put her on the alert. 
She was evidently quick to gather his meaning, 
though few words were spoken, and, without the 
slightest thought as to what might be the conse¬ 
quence, she blindly trusted herself to him, and brayed 
all the dangers of the fog-enshrouded ^ea. 

On reaching Dublin I at once took steps to ascer¬ 
tain what fishing vessels were out that morning, though 
the task was so full of difficulty, owing to ^ the boats 
starting from all parts of the coast, that I abandoned 
it. But, with the concurrence of the authorities, I 
offered a reward of £10 for any information that 
would conclusively prove Dan and Liz to be dead or 
alive. 

A few days later we got word from the officer of a 
revenue putter that, making for the port on the 
morning that Dan and Liz jumped overboard, he 
passed close *to a fishing smack heading for sea, so 
close, in fact, that the two boats narrowly escaped 
Collision. The smack had evidently been stopped, for 
User mainsail was being hoisted, and she was getting 
nder weigh. But what particularly attraeted^HKe 
ttention of the officer and his men was the appeSkj; 
nee of a man and woman on the deck of the smack 
iho had evidently Ueen’in the water. The officer 
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intended to inquire what was the matter, but had to 
rapidly change his course to avoid collision, and the 
fog in a few moments hid the two boats from each 
other, and the officer did not think it worth while to 
delay. He had, however, noted the number of the 
fisherman on the mainsail, and by this number we 
were enabled to trace the smack, which proved to be 
the Calhoun, belonging to Bray. The Calhoun, how¬ 
ever, had been out more than a week, and had not 
returned; but we found that the relations of those on 
board were not concerned by the prolonged absence, 
and it was eTident they had had ‘ a tip’ given them. 
On the tenth day the Calhoun came in, and I, in 
company with two other officers, boarded her, and 
questioned the ' crew as to where they had been to. 
At first they were reluctant to tell, until, by cross- 
examination, I learned from the skipper that he had 
been to the coast of France. Questioned why he had 
been so far, he admitted picking a man and woman 
out of the water, and they had paid him a large sum 
to land them on French soil, the man having round 
his waist a belt containing a considerable amount of 
money. 

This, then, w T as the solution of the mystery, and it 
was evidence of Dan’s daring, no less th^n of his 
cuteness; and, rascal though he was, and bad as Liz 
was, I could not but feel a certain amoufit of admira¬ 
tion for his pluck and her devotion. It was a daring 
deed, and they had won their lives. 

Twelve months later Dan turned up in his old 
hkjftfts in London. He could not resist the fascina¬ 
tion they had for him, and one day, being recognised 
by a London detective, he was promptly pounced 
uppn, and* dragged off to prison. Anxious to learn 
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from liis own lips the story of his daring and des¬ 
perate deed, I visited him in prison, and he told me 
that on that memorable morning he had resolved to 
perish rather than he taken, and, being a very 
powerful swimmer, he had calculated on being able 
to sustain himself and Liz above water until they 
were picked up by some passing boat. A hurriedly- 
spoken word to Liz had put her on the alert, and, 
without any shrinking from the risk she ran, she 
joined issues with him. They were in the water half 
an hour before they were taken on board the fishing 
vessel. Having a hundred pounds in his possession, 
he oll'ered fifty to the skipper of the vessel to run him 
over to the coast of France. The offer was accepted, 
and they were landed near Brest; but the imruersion 
in the icy water was fatal to Liz, and Dan told me 
with genuine emotion and tears that on the third day 
she was seized with violent inflammation of,the lungs, 
and died in the Brest Hospital a week later. 

Dan was duly tried for the robbery for which he 
had been so long wanted, and, being convicted, he 
was sentenced to penal servitude for life, as he was 
regarded as an irr edeemab le criminal. Thus his 
daring and courageous deed had been fatal to the 
woman w.hose strong attachment to him had led her 
to willingly risk her life with his, and it had not 
saved him from life-long inc<pcceration in a felon’s 
prison. Truly, it was courage wasted in an unworthy 
cause. 
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THE GREAT RUBY ROBBERY. 

Most of my readers will, no doubt, be aware that 
Hatton Garden, London, is a short thoroughfare that 
runs north from Holborn, and is distinguished by 
being almost entirely occupied by two classes of people 
only—lawyers and dealers in precious stones. The 
physical law that all matter tends to gravitate towards 
its kind would < seem to be illustrated in a marked 
manner so far as Hatton Garden is concerned, for the 
dealers in stones, as well as the lawyers, are for the 
most part of the Hebrew persuasion. The money 
value of tne business transacted in this short street 
in the course of a week would appear to be fabulous 
if put on paper. But the stock in the hands of some 
of these Jewish gem merchants is often valued at tens 
of thousands of pounds, and the way in which packets 
of gems worth many thousands of pounds are carried 
about during the day would astonish an outsider. Of 
course such a region of wealth has repeatedly aroused 
the cupidity of adventurers, and there are stories told 
of gem robberies in Hatton Garden that would read 
like wild romances. It is only two or three years ago 
that the post office in‘the street was attacked one 
evening by some members of a gang of ruffians. It 
wp t just as the evening mail was being made up, and 
tfie ra*scals knew there would be numerous packets of 
precious stones. The clerks in ’charge of the office 
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were overcome, and the mail-bag rifled, with the result 
that the thieves obtained a very valuable booty, with 
which they got clear off. 

The case I am about to narrate, however, dates hack 
many years before this post office robbery. In my 
time one of the best-known firms in the £ Garden’ was 
that of Benjamin Moses and Sons, whose business 
ramifications extended to all civilised parts of the 
world. They were Bussian Jews of high respectability, 
and had been established in London for more than a 
quarter of a century. The firm consisted of the father 
and three sons, and a nephew of Mr. Moses, senior. 
This nephew, whose name was Samuel Cohen, had 
only a nominal interest in the concern, and his position 
was that of a clerk or bookkeeper. The business was 
entirely managed by these five people, and they em¬ 
ployed no one else, notwithstanding that their trans¬ 
actions were most extensive, and it was, said that 
Moses and his sons were as wealthy as Croesus. Their 
premises, which consisted of two rooms on the ground- 
floor of one of the large, old-fashioned houses which 
abound in the street, were entered from a passage com¬ 
mon to the whole building. This passage was l-eached 
from the street by four or five steps. Then at the end of 
the passage was a flight of stairs communicating with 
the upper stories of the building. In the basement was 
a suite of rooms, occupied by the caretaker of the pre¬ 
mises—a woman named Martin, who lived there with 
her husband, a blind man, and their daughter, Isabella. 

The rooms of Moses and Sons were back and front. 
The front room was fitted up as an pffice; the * 
was where the stock and business books were. kej>^ 
Each of these rooms communicated witl^ the outer 
passage by means off a ddor, but the door of the back 
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room was always kept securely locked and barred. 
And the back window, wbicli looked into a small yard, 
peculiar to some of the old houses in the city of Lon¬ 
don, was also guarded with iron bars. With this 
description of the place the reader will understand 
more cleai'ly what follows. 

It chanced, one November, two of the sons were 
on the Continent travelling on business for the firm, 
and the third son was ill at home, suffering from a 
severe cold. It was the middle of the month, and was 
one of those typical mornings which Londoners often 
experience in November. The air was thick, like 
pea-soup; and it was so dark that gas had to be 
lighted in all the business places. On this very morn¬ 
ing Mr. Moses had received from abroad a parcel of 
magnificent Burmese rubies, valued at about £ 25 , 000 , 
and he and his nephew were busy in the back room 
sorting apd counting these gems so as to check the 
invoice. But about eleven o’clock it became necessary 
for the nephew *to take some diamonds and other 
stones to a customer in Cornhill, consequently old 
Mr. Moses was left alone, and -went on with his work, 
putting the rubies into cases preparatory to locking 
them up in one of the ponderous safes which were set 
into the wall of the room. While so engaged he 
heard the bell of the office-door strike, which signified 
that somebody had entered. The door could not be 
opened without this alarm-bell sounding. Mr. Moses 
at once went into the office, closing the communi¬ 
cating-door of the two rooms behind him. He was 
cftr^frtmted by |t young but exceedingly powerful- 
lacking man, who wore a heavy fur-trimmed coat and 
it fur cap. He had a thick moustache and a long black 
beard. He introduced hinds elf tby saying hp was a 
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buyer for a large and very well-known West-End firm 
of jewellers, and he had been sent to purchase a few 
exceptionally good brilliants to complete a tiara his 
firm was making for a titled lady in London. 

After some little conversation, Mr. Moses turned 
round to go into the back room to get the stones, 
when, with one bound, the intruder sprang over the 
little counter that stood between him and the door¬ 
way, threw his arm round ,Mr. Moses’s throat, half 
strangling him; then clapped a plaster made of pitch, 
or something equally adhesive, on to the Jew’s mouth, 
and, as the victim struggled desperately to free himself 
from the vice-like grip in which lie was held, the 
robber struck him over the head with what was sup¬ 
posed to be a knuckle-duster, and stunned him. After 
that he securely tied his feet together, and his hands 
behind his back, with some strong cord which he had 
brought with him. The unfortunate merchant being 
thus rendered helpless and insensible, the thief entered 
the back room and carried off the rubies, together with 
a few diamonds and sapphires that were in a glass dish 
on the table, and, having secured his booty, he turned 
out the gas and made tracks. 

When Mr. Moses recovered consciousness he was 
almost suffocated with the plaster over his mouth, and 
it was utterly impossible for him to cry out, and 
equally impossible for him to free his hands or feet, 
for they had been most securely tied. Knowing that, 
besides the outrage on himself, his place must have 
been robbed, he suffered agony of mind that was 
dreadful, and in his desperation Ije managed \ to 
struggle to his feet, but at that moment he evidently 
fainted and fell down again, for* a blank ensued, and 
he could^ remember nothing. 
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When he took his departure the thief locked the 
door on the outside with a key that he had obviously 
brought with him, for Mr. Moses always kept his own 
keys in his pocket. The object in locking the door 
was, no doubt, to prevent any one who might call from 
entering, and thus discovering the outrage before the 
thief had a sufficiently long time to make good his 
escape. As was subsequently proved, two or three 
people did call, but, finding the door locked and the 
place in darkness, they concluded that Mr. Moses 
was temporarily absent. 

It was about half-past twelve when Samuel Cohen 
returned from his errand to Cornhill, and naturally he 
was surprised] to find the door locked. But he, also, 
thought that His uncle had stepped out for a few 
minutes. Having waited a quarter of an hour err 
twenty minutes, however, he called upon two or three 
neighbours where it was probable his uncle might 
have gone, but failing to get any information he grew 
uneasy, and seeing a policeman coming down the 
street, he spoke to him, and expressed his fears that 
something was wrong. Under these circumstances 
the policeman suggested that it might be advisable to 
burst the door open, and, acting on this advice, Cohen 
and the policeman proceeded to effect forcible entry 
into the premises, the result being they found Mr. 
Moses on the floor, bound hand and “foot, and his 
mouth gagged with the horrible plaster. 

That outrage had been committed was only too 
obvious; and outrage suggested robbery, which Cohen 
^jefedily determined had been of a very serious clia- 
■’ticter. The first thing to do, however, was ’to free 
Mr. Moses from the plaster and ( the bonds; but, even 
wfyen this' was done, it was "some time before he could 
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give any coherent account of the affair, for he was 
dazed and stupefied. But when a loeal chemist had 
dressed the wound in his head and administered some 
stimulant he was able to detail what had happened; 
and, as may be imagined, he was in terrible distress 
of mind at the heavy loss, for he knew only too well 
that the chances of recovering precious stones were 
somewhat remote. Such portable property as that, 
while going into small bulk, was very valuable, and 
could be easily disposed of. 

As soon as Mr. Moses and his nephew recovered 
from the shock which the affair naturally caused them 
I w T as telegraphed for, or, to be correct, word was sent 
with all speed to the ‘ Yard,’ and I was instructed to 
look into the matter. 

When I arrived in Hatton Garden it was three 
o’clock, and as the robbery had been committed about 
half-past eleven, the enterprising gentleman who had 
gone off with the rubies had got a fairly good start, 
so that if he knew how to make the best of his oppor¬ 
tunities he might succeed in eluding capture, and that 
he had his wits about him was manifested from the 
way he had doue his work. That he was bold almost 
to recklessness seemed equally evident, and it was no 
less evident that he had deliberately planned the rob¬ 
bery, and carried it out in a most systematic manner, 
although from the fact that some of the rubies were 
found scattered about the floor it was safe to argue 
that he had become somewhat flurried and excited in 
the end, for when the dropped* stones were picked up 
and valued they were proved to be worth about® a 
thousand pounds; and though the fellow had made w 
most valuable haul as it was hq might have had this 
additional thousand .pounds’ worth had hb remained 
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cool and collected. However, lie probably thought 
that a thousand or two more or less in such a valuable 
prize made little difference. 

Mr. Moses having recovered from the shock, al¬ 
though the wound in his head pained him, related 
the story to mo with a circumstantiality that left 
nothing to be desired, and he described his assailant 
as a man of about eiglit-and-twenty or thirty, very 
dark complexioned, with dark, piercing eyes, a full 
moustache and beard, but Mr. Moses was of opinion 
that the beard was a false one. Although the thief 
spoke excellent English, the merchant was sure he 
was a foreigner, as he detected an accent that he 
thought betrayed an Italian origin. 

Now there were certain circumstances in connection 
with this case that were very significant and sug¬ 
gestive. That the man had deliberately planned the 
robbery and outrage was evident to the meanest 
intelligence, otherwise why did he go prepared with 
plaster and cord? This argued that lie knew he 
would have to encounter the old man, and render him 
helpless before he could possess himself of the gems. 
But it did more than that; it seemed to me to point 
conclusively to foreknowledge on the part of the thief. 
By that I mean that he had managed by some means 
or other to ascertain, first, that there had been a large 
arrival of rubies; and, secondly, that the-old Jew was 
alone. Had he not been aware of this latter fact he 
would hardly have ventured on the robbery, for he 
could not have hoped to succeed had any one else been 
with Mr. Moses at the time. To overcome one man— 
and that man an old one—was a comparatively easy 
Matter to a young and vigorous fellow, but to subdue 
two in thetsame way was ue*t to impossible. 
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It was but natural that I should ponder upon this, 
and ask myself —How did the thief gain this know¬ 
ledge ? The reader will see at once how that question 
was fraught with importance, for, could I get an 
answer to it, I might be able to get on the track of 
the robber. I felt morally certain that he had not 
acted alone, but had had a confederate who had given 
him the information. Who was the confederate? Did 
not all the circumstances point to Samuel Cohen as 
the man ? But at that early stage of the inquiry I 
was hardly justified in giving expression to my sus¬ 
picions. 

I have already mentioned that under the rooms 
occupied by Mr. Moses the caretaker, Mrs. Martin, 
and her husband and daughter, livbd—that is, they 
occupied the basement. Their place could be reached 
from the street by a flight of stone steps going down 
into an area, and they were also in conqnunication 
with the house by the back staircase, which came up 
into the passage I have described. When I had got 
all the information I could from Mr. Moses, who was 
almost distracted at the idea of losing so much money 
as was represented by the stolen rubies, I proceeded 
to interview Mrs. Martin, and to inquire of her if she 
had observed any one loitering about. She was an 
intelligent woman, though a somewhat g arrulou s one, 
and I had a difficulty in keeping her to the point. 
But at last I got from her an emphatic declaration 
that she had not noticed any one. Her husband was 
stone blind, and confined to his bed with rheumatism. 
Their daughter Bella was a good-looking ydu«g 
woman of about four-and-twenty, and was employe<L 
so they informed me, as a cheekfriker and programme* 
seller in a West-End, theatre. 
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4 How long have you lived here?’ I asked Mrs. Martin. 

* Close on five year, sir.’ 

4 And you know Mr. Moses and his sons well ?’ 

‘ Oh, yes, sir. They ain’t very liberal gents, ’cause 
they don’t give me as much at Christmas-time as the 
other tenants do; but I ain’t got nothink to say 
again them.’ 

I did not check her in giving me this gratuitous 
opinion, for I had an object in questioning her, and 
thought j.t better to let her answer in her own way, 
and when she had finished I said in a casual sort of 
manner, as though I had no interest in asking— 

‘ And I suppose you find Mr. Cohen very little more 
to your mind?’ 

4 Ah, well now, sir, I wouldn’t quite say that, be¬ 
cause, as ’ow, I’ve always found Mr. Cohen a very 
nice gentleman, and often of a Saturday, when I’ve 
been a scrubbing the passage and the stairs, which I 
’ave to do every week, lie’s given me a shilling or a 
sixpence, saying, as ’ow, it would do to get me and my 
husband a drop of beer for our Sunday’s dinner.’ 

4 Had he any particular reason, do you know, for 
this display of liberality?’ 1 asked. 

‘Not that I know of, ’cept his kind-heartedness, 
like.’ 

‘Well, sir,’ put in the blind husband, ‘I think the 
igissus ought to tell you that she caught Cohen some 
time"ago a carrying on a fl otat ion with our Bella, and 
she threatened as how she would tell Mr. Moses, and, 
maybe, the shillings and sixpences have been given to 
keep her tongue quiet.’ 

, The man spoke with a certain anger and bitterness, 
4s though he did not view Mr. Cohen’s liberality in 
the same l%ht as his wife did. ^ut now Bella herself 
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had a say, and she exclaimed pertly, and with an 
indignant toss of her head— 

‘What do you talk such nonsense for, father? It 
isn’t true that Mr. Cohen flirted with me.’ 

‘Well, lass, I’m only repeating what your mother 
told me.’ 

‘ Then mother ought to have had more sense than 
to tell you any such rubbish.’ 

‘Now, Bella,’ remarked the mother, ‘you know 
quite well that I caught you and Mr. Cohen together 
several times.’ 

‘ And what if you did! Can’t a girl be seen speak¬ 
ing to a gentleman without it’s being thought that 
he is flirting with her?’ 

Mrs. Martin was evidently averse £o discussing the 
subject further, for probably she did not wish me to 
imagine that Cohen’s liberality was due to the cause 
her husband had suggested. Of course I drew my own 
conclusions from what I had heard, and those con¬ 
clusions left me in no doubt that there had been a 
good deal of flirtation between this pretty girl and Mr. 
Samuel Cohen, and though I could not determine then 
whether this might have any bearing on the robbery 
I felt it was not to be altogether ignored in sifting the 
.pros and cons of this remarkable chse. 

Miss Isabella Martin was evidently a young woman 
who—to use *a somewhat vulgar, but, nevertheless, an 
expressive phrase—knew how many beans made five. 
There was a self-consciousness, and even a certain 
priggishness, about her that asserted themselves in an 
unpleasant way. She was pretty, I v^ill even say vely 
pretty, and that fact would, in the eyes of some, men. 
Have been sufficient to outweigh any objectionable' 
qualities. But she impressed me with something Jihe. 
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a conviction that she was cunning', artful, and deceitful, 
and I deemed it not at all improbable that her flirta¬ 
tions with Mr. Cohen were not quite of the venial 
character she described them to be. Therefore, it 
followed as a sequence in the line of argument that 
she might, under proper conditions, be betrayed into 
making admissions with reference to Mr. Cohen that 
would be valuable in assisting me to elucidate the 
mystery of the robbery. But these conditions were 
not then; and, as I had no object in prolonging my 
interview with the Martins, I thanked them, and with¬ 
drew with a feeling that I had not wasted my time. 

It will, of course, be noted that my suspicions were 
fastening on Mr. Cohen as an accessory to the crime, 
and my reasons for this were based upon the signi¬ 
ficant circumstances of the crime, which were that the 
robbery took place on the very morning that a large 
consignment of precious stones had arrived, and at 
th?Tvery hour when Cohen was absent. Everything 
else was, of course, in favour of the thief—the absence 
of the sons, the dark morning—but if he had not 
received c a tip, 5 how did he know that one son was 
away ill, that the rubies had arrived, and that Cohen 
was out; therefore, that Mr. Moses was alone and 
engaged in examining his purchase, and that, there¬ 
fore, again, the stones would be loose in the stock- 
room ? These were pertinent questions for me to put 
to myself; and if such a tip as that I suggested was 
given, who was likely to have given it if not Cohen ? 

Full of my suspicion, but without wishing at that 
stStgb to declare it, I went down to Mr. Moses’s private 
bouse.that evening—he lived in good style at llich- 
ihond—and, in the course of a conversation I had with 
him, I said'incidentally— 
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‘ I presume your nephew had gone out this morning 
by your request P’ 

‘ Oh, certainly,’ was the answer. ‘ I sent him.’ 

‘ He himself didn’t suggest going ?’ 

£ No, of course not.’ 

I confess that his answers disappointed me. Had 
they been the other way, they would have seemed to 
support my suspicion. As it was, they had a tendency 
to make me think I was in the wrong; and as Mr. 
Moses had been very emphatic in his £ No, of course 
not,’ I did not consider it prudent then to say another 
word that might cause him to think I suspected the 
nephew, but I resolved to take other steps to learn 
more about Mr. Cohen. 

In the few hours that had elapsed we had not let 
the grass grow under our feet, and news of the outrage 
and robbery had been sent to every principal station 
in the kingdom, with a brief description of the thief. 

For myself, I did not look for a very speedy capture, 
because the fellow had not only got a good start, and 
could, by shaving his face—assuming his beard was 
not false—alter his appearance; but I felt sure, for 
several reasons, that he had confederates, who would 
endeavour to cover his retreat, and throw his pursuers 
off the scent, and that I was not wrong in this surmise 
seemed to be confirmed by a letter received at the 
Detective Department, which read as follows:— 

£ The fellow what did the job so neatly at Old Moses’s 
place in Hatton Garden sailed last night from Liver¬ 
pool in one of the liners for the land of the soaring 
eagle, and he’ll never come back no more, and the 
£ cops’ will never take him. He knotved his book, and 
has won cleverly .—One What Admires Pinch.' 1 
. Of course there are plenty of stupid people who are 
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always ready to write a letter like this under the im¬ 
pression that they are having a joke, but I did not 
think that this one was to be classed amongst the 
missives which usually pour in from human donkeys 
whenever there is an unusual case on hand; and the 
reason I did not so think was that the writer was not 
so ignorant as he wished to seem. The writing itself 
was infinitely better than the generality of such letters 
that are sent to the police, and the slipshod grammar, 
I felt pretty sure, had been purposely assumed. Any 
way, if it served no other purpose, it proved that the 
race of fools had not died out, for I did not believe the 
thief had gone to America, but the writer’s object was 
to throw us off the scent. The police, however, are not 
quite such idiots as this class of people consider them 
to be. 

When a fortnight had passed we were still without 
any clue to the thief, and Mr. Moses was so affected 
by his heavy loss that he became alarmingly ill. His 
sons, on hearing of the robbery, had hurried back to 
London, and I had several interviews with them, but 
no information they could give me was of the slightest 
use in helping me to trace the robber. I drew from 
them, by leading questions 1 put to them, that they 
not only had great confidence in their cousin, but were 
greatly attached to him. And from other sources 
where I had pushed my inquires, I could learn nothing 
against Cohen. He was a single man, and, though 
fond of gaiety and enjoyment, he was considered to 
be very respectable and. very upright. 

Notwithstanding all this I could not divest myself 
of the idea that lie was an accessory. I Cave had a 
h&bit 411 my life of sticking with <|pgged persistency 
to any conclusion I have come to that seemed to me 
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warranted by logic, unless, of course, I saw clearly I 
was in the wrong; but in the present case, although 
I could not discern much to justify me in saying I was 
right, I could not, on the other hand, see anything 
very definite that decided I was wrong. Perhaps this 
may be regarded as pigheadedness, or crass obtuse- 
nfiss* but every man acts according to his lights, and 
T had learned from long experience of the ways of 
evildoers not to be deceived by mere surface appear¬ 
ances. I was not disposed to accept veneering for the 
solid wood; and, though Mr. Samuel Cohen might 
turn out to be all that he was represented to be, I was 
determined to go down a little deeper into his life 
and mode of living in the exercise of what I considered 
my duty to the Law, of which I was 'a humble repre¬ 
sentative. But little did I dream then that I was to 
be instrumental in revealing a state of matters that 
had in them all the elements of a wild romance. 

In order to carry out my idea with regard to Mr. 
Cohen, I made it a special business to have several 
interviews with him, ostensibly to ask questions 
having a bearing on the robbery, but in reality that 
1 might study him, and, possibly, by some chance 
remark on his part, find a justification for suspecting 
him. But in so far as this was concerned I was not 
successful, for he proved himself to be remarkably 
cautious. However, one or two things I did learn 
that were of advantage to me, and they were that 
Cohen was a fast young man, fond of fast company, 
and that he was exceedingly extravagant, while his 
income was by no means equivalent to his expendi¬ 
ture. Nevertheless, I had to admit that these points 
Were not in themselves so remarkable as to warrant 
my regarding him as a dishonest man, for thousands 
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of young men are fast, extravagant, and live beyond 
tbeir incomes, and yet do not commit any act against 
the law. So far, then, I could make out nothing 
against Mr. Cohen, and there were times when I 
was disposed to admit that I had been following a 
wrong scent. But still, though other men were en¬ 
gaged on the case, no clue was forthcoming, and I 
knew that some of the officials were of opinion that 
the letter which had been received by the Department, 
signed ‘One What Admires Pluck,’ was genuine, and 
that the thief had really got off to America. 

This belief did not recommend itself to me at all, 
for, as I have already explained, the letter, when 
viewed in the light of experience, did not bear the 
stamp of genuineness. On the other hand, in spite of 
the vigilance that had been exercised, in spite of a 
considerable reward, and in spite of much detective 
science that had been brought to bear on the case, we 
had been unable to get the slightest clue to the thief 
or the stolen property. Mr. Moses and his sons were 
naturally greatly distressed, and finding that, as every 
day passed, the chances of recovering the stolen gems 
rapidly diminished, they decided to offer a reward of 
£500 for any information that would lead to the arrest 
of the criminal and the recovery of the property. But 
even this offer, tempting as it was, had no effect, nor 
did it tend in any way to induce xne to slacken my 
vigilance. The idea that had fixed itself in my mind 
with regard to Cohen would not yield, for the more I 
analysed all the details of the case the more clearly 
did it seem to me that the thief must have had a con¬ 
federate who was well acquainted with what was going 
on in Moses’ office on .the morning of the robbery, foi 
which everything had been prepared. 
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Nearly two months passed, and we were as far off a 
solution of the mystery as ever, when one afternoon 
towards the end of January I was going along Oxford 
Street when I saw a gentleman and lady emerge from 
a well-known restaurant. In the gentleman I at once 
recognised Samuel Cohen, and, scrutinising his com¬ 
panion narrowly, I was surprised to find she was none 
other than Isabella Martin, but she was so stylishly 
dressed that at first I was disposed to think I was 
wrong. They hailed a cab, and drove away without 
having seen me, and this little incident set me pon¬ 
dering. 

‘How was it,’ I asked, ‘that the young woman, 
occupying as she did a very humble position in life, 
could afford to dress in a way thaf implied a large 
expenditure of money?’ However, it was not so much 
that detail that interested me as the fact of her being 
in company with Cohen. His acquaintance with her, 
as it appeared from this, was something more than a 
mere fli rta tion, and it occurred to me that Miss 
Martin might, if diplomatically approached, prove a 
valuable ally, without knowing that she was aiding me. 

A little later on the same evening I called upon the 
young lady’s mother to make some inquiries about 
the daughter, but the mother told me in bitter sorrow 
that ‘ Bella’ had been away for several weeks. She 
had had a few words with her father, and had taken 
herself off without saying where she was going to, 
and her parents had neither seen her nor heard from 
her since. I did not deem it prudent to tell the poor 
distressed mother that I had seen her daughter that 
very afternoon, under circumstances that seemed |o 
Suggest she was flourishing. 

My next step was. to proceed to the theatre where 
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Bella was employed, but there I learnt that she had 
thrown up her situation four weeks ago. These 
things were in themselves undoubtedly significant, 
and seemed to suggest to me that I was striking a 
trail that might lead to important results. Did it not, 
for instance, seem probable that Miss Isabella Martin 
had had a share of the plunder, judging from her 
style of dress, and the fact of her having thrown up 
her situation at the theatre V Why had she done that ? 
The feasible answer seemed to be because Cohen had 
liberally supplied her with money, which had not only 
enabled her to ape the ways of her superiors, as far 
as dress was concerned, but also to bo independent of 
the salary which her employment brought her in. 
Anyway, here wds a mystery, and I was determined 
to solve it, and learn as much as possible about the 
interesting Bella. To that end I made inquiries at 
the theatre as to her address, but at the outset was 
foiled, for nobody seemed able to give it, until a 
woman, who was employed as a cleaner, volunteered 
the information that the young woman was living 
with her husband. 

£ With her husband !’ I exclaimed. 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘But you don’t mean to say she's married?’ 

‘ Yes, sir, I believe as how she’s married.’ 

‘ To whom is she married ?’ 

‘Well, I believe she married a gent what goes 
abroad.’ 

This was news indeed, and seemed to me to strike 
a key-note. 

‘ How do you know she’s married ?’ I asked. 

‘ Because me and her was pretty friendly, and her 
sweetheart* used to come ahput the theatre a good 
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deal, and she told me that he was agoing to marry 
her.’ 

‘ tioing to ! How long is that ago ?’ 

‘ Well, it’s some weeks now.’ 

‘ Then she’s been married recently ?’ 

‘ Ob, yes; that’s why she left the theaytur.* 

‘ Umph, umph,’ I muttered, as I began to see day¬ 
light as I thought. ‘ Do you know the name of her 
husband ?’ 

‘I’ve heerd it, but I can’t remember it. it’s a 
furren name.’ 

‘ What sort of a man is her husband—I mean in 
appearance ?’ 

‘ He’s a very dark man.’ 

‘Tall?’ 

‘Well, middling tall.’ 

‘Should you think he was a strong man?.’ 

‘Yes, sir, I’m sure he is.’ 

‘ Has he a beard ?’ 

‘ I’ve never seen him with no beard. He’s a young 
man—a good-looking fellow, with just a moustache.’ 

As I left my informant, having learnt as much, 
apparently, as she had to impart, for she could not 
give me Bella’s address, I was somewhat in a quan¬ 
dary—puzzled, in fact; for what I had heard pointed 
to my being wrong in my suspicions of Cohen; and 
yet I had seen them together under circumstances 
that suggested he was sweethearting her. The de¬ 
scription I had received of Isabella’s husband did not 
correspond with Cohen’s appearance, so that if the 
information was correct there were two Richmond^, in 
the'field, and that rather complicated matters; but I 
made up my mind to see what I could get*out t>£ 
Cohen in the course of another*interview,, and, acting 
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on what I had heard, accordingly, that evening I 
went down to where he lived, hut found him out, and 
so I wrote asking him to give me an appointment, 
which he did. 

‘ You are probably exceedingly desirous, Mr. Cohen,’ 
I began, ‘ that the mystery of this robbery should be 
cleared up, for, as I understand matters, you are a 
sufferer—that is, you are a loser—in conjunction with 
your relatives ?’ 

‘ Of course I am,’ he answered, ‘ and I would do a 
great deal to bring the thief to justice.’ 

‘You do not speak mere words in saying that?’ I 
asked, with a significant emphasis on my words. 

‘ What do you mean ?’ he demanded angrily. 

‘ To be perfectly plain, I mean are you sincere when 
you sny you would be glad to bring the thief to justice?’ 

This question seemed to anger him to such an 
extent tin t his dark eyes flashed fire, and his face 
became scarlet. 

‘ Do you suppose,’ he exclaimed with strong energy, 
‘that I am the thief?’ 

‘My suppositions and my thoughts are my own,’ I 
remarked, by no means disturbed by his outburst. 

He was almost beside himself, and I thought he was 
meditating falling upon me and crushing me. 

‘By heavens !’ he cried, as he brought his list down 
on the table, ‘ if you in sinuate that I aip the thief, I 
will make you prove your words at whatever cost.’ 

I smiled at his threat, and answered— 

‘ I have not said that„ I suspected yon; but there is 
deal of mystery in this case, and I am trying 
to the bottom of it. Now, there is one thing 
you won’t attempt to deny, and that is you are very 
familiar with Isabella ‘Martin ?’ 


a good 
to get 
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‘ And wliat if I am ?’ 

‘A good deal, as far as I am concerned. Isabella 
lias left the protection of her father and mother, and 
is living under your’s.’ 

‘ That is a lie,’ he hissed. 

‘ You will not deny that you dined with her at a 
restaurant in Oxford Street last Thursday ?’ 

‘ No; I do not deny it.’ 

‘ You will also admit that she wears clothes that are 
quite out of keeping with her station in life.’ 

‘ Her station in life is that which she likes to make 
for herself,’ he answered somewhat ambiguously. 

‘ Granted. But you will not deny that within the 
last few weeks—that is, since the robbery—her cir¬ 
cumstances have changed?’ 

4 No, I don’t deny it, and I will go so far as to admit 
that I have bought her clothes, and that she left her 
situation at the theatre at my suggestion.’ 

4 Not because she was going to get married, then?’ 

‘ Married!’ he exclaimed with a sarcastic laugh. 

‘Yes. Are you not aware that she is married?’ 

‘ No, indeed I am not. If I were, I would throw her 
up to-morrow.’ 

‘ You are in love with her, then ?’ 

‘•I am much attached to her.’ 

‘Now then, Mr. Cohen, since you make that ad¬ 
mission, there is one pointed question I must put to 
you, and on your answer to it much depends.’ 

‘ What is it ?’ he asked sharply. 

‘ Do you believe sincerely that you have Miss Isabella 
Martin’s undivided affection ?’ 

He paused before making reply, and looked at mo 
keenly, then said— 

, ‘Yes, undoubtedly I do.’ 
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‘ And if you were proved to be in the wrong, what 
then ?’ 

‘ What then ! By Abraham, I would kill her. 5 

The force and fire displayed in this answer pointed 
to his sincerity; and his tone, manner, and expression 
of face indicated that he was sincere. 

‘ Then you don’t think she is playing a double game 
with you ?’ 

‘No,’ he answered emphatically, ‘indeed I do not.’ 

‘ Will you give me her address ?’ 

‘Certainly,’ and, without hesitation, he told me 
where she was living. 

So far, then, I had gained a point, and I lost no 
time in proceeding to the address; and I found that 
the young lady occupied a bedroom and sitting-room, 
as a single young woman, in a large and respectable 
house in Kensington. She herself was out, but from 
inquiries 'l made I learned that the only caller she 
had was a gentleman whose name was not known, but 
whose description tallied with Cohen’s. This seemed 
to involve matters again, and I felt that there was 
some deception somewhere, and I resolved to shadow 
Bella. Very soon my persistency was rewarded. I 
followed her one day from her lodgings to Hampstead, 
and saw her meet a man whose appearance answered 
in every way that described by the worn an at the 
theatre. Here, then, was a discovery, and there could 
no longer be any doubt that Bella was playing a 
double game. I saw them enter a house together, 
and, later on, I called there, and found out that Miss 
BplU and the dark gentleman were known as Mr. and 
Mrs. Shernsky. 

c Mynext step was to see Cohen again, and ask him 
if he kneiy of a Mr.* Shernsky, and he gave me the 
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most positive assurance that he had never heard the 
name in his life before, and when I told him that 
Isabella was keeping company with a man of that 
name, and passing as his wife, he became furious. 
After a time he calmed down, and then said that he 
had worshipped the very ground Miss Martin had 
walked on, but now was disposed to think she had 
grossly deceived him. He was for rushing off to her 
at once, but I stopped him by saying he might prevent 
my discovering the thief if he did anything rashly, 
and, though evidently overcome with grief, he con¬ 
sented to place himself in my hands. 

I quickly decided on a plan to pursue, and that was 
to see Isabella Martin, which I did without further 
delay ; and, having obtained an interview with hgr,JL 
went straight to the point without any beating about 
the bush. 

‘ You are acquainted with a Mr. Sherris to/?’ I began. 

At this question she changed colour, and betrayed 
great confusion as she stammered out a ‘ No,’ but then 
checked herself, and said— 

‘ Well, I did know a person of that name.’ 

‘ How long ago ?’ I asked. 

‘ Some months,’ she answered with downcast eyes, 
and evidently feeling very uneasy. 

£ Your* notions of time, Miss Martin, seem to be 
vague,’ I remarked. ‘ It is but two days ago I saw 
you enter a house at Hampstead with him.’ 

For a moment she cast a furtive glance at me; then, 
covering her face with her hairds, she burst into tears, 
and exclaimed— 

‘ I don’t know what you mean b£ playing the spy 
©n me like that. What has it got to do with ySji 
whether I know Shernsky or not?’ 

u 
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‘Well, it may have a good deal to do with me, and 
it is very certain it lias much to do with Mr. Samuel 
Cohen, who believes in you implicitly.’ 

She threw herself on to a sofa, and continued to sob 
bitterly. I let her go on for a while, and then I said— 

‘It is no use your trying to deceive me, for, depend 
upon it, whatever the truth is, I shall get it out. Tell 
me now, who is Shernsky?’ 

I had to ask her several times before she answered 
me, and each time I gave more emphasis to my ques¬ 
tion. At last she sobbed out— 

‘ He is my husband.’ 

* Are you sure ?’ 

‘Yes. It’s tme; it's true; it’s true,’she repeated 
hysterically. 

‘ Whoi. were you manned?’ 

‘Two months ago.’ 

‘ Your husband is a foreigner?’ 

‘Yes. He is a Pole.’ 

‘Mr. Cohen does not know him?’ 

‘Ho, indeed he does not. I have deceived him.’ 

Then suddenly, with a heart-bursting sob, she threw 
herself on her knees at my feet, and exclaimed: ‘ Oh, 
I will toll you all; I will tell you all if you will not 
punish me.’ Then, without giving me time to reply, 
she told me in substance the following story:— 

She had made the acquaintance of Shernsky about 
six months before at the theatre; and he almost imme¬ 
diately professed great love for her, and in a very short 
time he acquired over her a most remarkable influence. 
Hfi fiad already got to know, according to her state¬ 
ment, that she lived u;*der Moses’s premises, and he 
proposed to her that, they should rob the place, but 
subsequently be told her that she was to get from 
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Cohen, who was infatuated with her, all the particulars 
she could about Moses’s business, and he promised to 
marry her if he could make a good haul. She had 
acquired so much power over Cohen that she used to 
ask him questions about the business, and he answered 
her without suspecting her object. It was thus that 
she came to know that his firm were to receive a large 
packet of rubies, and this information she gave to her 
Polish lover, who thereupon made arrangements to 
rob the place. It was at first arranged that on the 
morning of the robbery Isabella was to send a message 
to Cohen, saying she wished to see him, so as to get 
him away from the place. But before she could do 
this, he by a strange chance went out, and she imme¬ 
diately communicated with Shernsky, who was loiWrrrg 
in the street. 

Shortly after the robbery Shernsky nu/fried her. 
At first he wanted to back out of that part of the 
arrangement, but she threatened to denounce him, 
and under that threat he made her his wife; and he 
had ever since done nothing but urge her to obtain 
money from Cohen, who had already supplied her very 
liberally. 

Such was the remarkable confession she made to 
me, and, placing her in safe hands, I lost no time in 
going in search of Shernsky, and that night arrested 
him. Her 'story was proved to be true in every 
particular, and I got evidence that left no doubt 
Shernsky was meditating flight and the abandonment 
of his wife; but he lingered rather "oo long, and I 
was enabled to spoil his little game, much to Ms 
amazement. We proved also beyond doubt that bp 
himself wrote the letter which was sent to the police, 
and also that he was one of a gang of most notorious. 
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thieves, whose operations extended all over Europe. 
It may be imagined what Cohen’s feelings were when 
he discovered how the pretty Jezebel had deceived 
him; and, though a terrible lesson for him, it was a 
salutary one. 

As regards the property, we ascertained that the 
gems were sent abroad soon after the robbery, and 
we could not recover them; but a sum of money 
amounting to nearly four thousand pounds was found 
in Shernsky’s possession. 

In due course he was tried, and sentenced to ten 
years’ penal servitude. The unhappy Bella was not 
proved to be legally blameable, and so she escaped, 
but during her ten years of grass widowhood she, no 
dtnit/i,- had time to reflect that the stepping-stone to 
happiness >’s not that of crime. 
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During one of the darkest, dreariest, and most severe 
winters that had been known for many years, some¬ 
thing that approached very near a panic reigned in 
London owing to a series of daring burglaries. The 
expertness and ingenuity with which these robberies 
were carried out, and a certain similarity in the modus 
operandi pursued, suggested the strong feasibility{£at 
an audacious and well-organised gang of rpcals were 
at work. No partiality was shown for an? particular 
district, and the enterprising cracksmen seemed to be 
ubiquitous. Bolts and bars, apparently, offered no 
impediment to these gentlemen of the night, while 
dogs, large and small, that were relied upon by house¬ 
holders to give warning of approaching danger, were 
in some mysterious manner silenced and killed, as 
Was supposed, with some powerful drug. 

It can easily be understood that such a state of 
matters caused a widespread feeling of alarm, for the 
frequency of the robberies was really remarkable, and 
people wrote to the papers making all sorts of com¬ 
plaints, wild charges, and absurd suggestions. One 
man went so far as to hint that the police had <bqen 
bribed wholesale by a wealthy syndicate of expert 
cracksmen in order that these gentlemen might purstle 
their avocations of the night with impunity. Another 
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suggested that every householder whose premises were 
worth robbing should have two ferocious bloodhounds 
roaming loose in his house at night. A third thought 
that it would be a good plan to have a battery of 
pistol barrrels heavily loaded with shot, so arranged 
near the likeliest place of ingress for the thieves that 
on a door or window being opened a concealed spring 
and wire should fire the battery and stretch the in¬ 
truders dead. No less absurd and laughable was the 
demand of a lady that two or three regiments of 
cavalry should be used as patrols during the night, 
owing to the ‘utter inefficiency of the police to protect 
the peaceful citizens of the largest and most heavily- 
taxed city of the world.’ 

^ In some of the outlying districts where robberies 
had been frequent, notably in Dulwich, Hampstead, 
Hounslo A Blackheath, the residents formed ‘ Vigilance 
Committees,’ and patrolled the roads at night, armed 
with sticks and revolvers. While the diverging points 
of the compass at which the various places enumerated 
are situated serve to show how far a-field the burglars 
roamed, the action of the citizens proved how deep 
was the alarm that had been spread through the 
Metropolis. Perhaps it is unnecessary to say that 
robberies of this kind could only be continued for any 
length of time in a great city, for it follows, as a matter 
of course, that, however well such a city may be guarded 
with police, there must necessarily be some weak points. 
Perhaps this applies more strongly to London than to 
any other city, owing to the enormous extent of the 
optlying suburbs. The reader need scarcely be. in¬ 
formed that the ‘system pursued in ‘ policing’ a city is 
to apportion one policeman to so many thousand 
inhabitants. Consequently, it does not require much 
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calculation* to determine approximately the area a 
sin gig guardian of the peace has to keep watch and 
ward over. It thus follows that an organised gang of 
determined men, following out some well-defined plan 
of action, may for a time set the watchers at defiance, 
and find the weak places in the chain of defence. I 
was in London at the time, and was one of a number 
of detectives who received instructions to do every¬ 
thing possible to try and stop the burglaries by cap¬ 
turing the rascals. We had not a doubt in our own 
minds that we had to deal with an exceedingly expert 
gang, who had served an apprenticeship to their calling, 
-and that, therefore, our work was cut out. Never¬ 
theless, I, for one at least, was strongly of opinion we 
should effect a capture. For in every gang, and this ap¬ 
plies particularly to criminals, there must be sonj,e vfcafc 
members, who, sooner or later, betray they; weakness. 
In the case of criminals, this takes the ft rm often of 
stupidity, which leads to clues being obtained. When 
it became known that active steps were about to be 
taken by the authorities, and that the services of some 
of the ablest detectives of the day had been called into 
requisition, there was a cessation of the burglaries, 
and the citizens began to breathe more freely. But 
in the course of two or three weeks—I think it was 
about the middle of January—London was once more 
startled by the news of a most extensive burglary and 
murderous* outrage committed at the house of Mr. 
Thomas Druce Mayland, M.P., the house, a large 
mansion, being situated in one of the western suburbs. 
At the time, Mr. Mayland, who was in bad health (he 
died shortly afterwards), was sojourning in the South 
of France, together with his wife, two daughters, # and 
a son $ and Mr. May land’s sister—an elderly lady— 
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had been left in charge of his house. Seven servants 
slept on the premises, including a butler; and over 
the stables, which were at the back, and separated 
from the house by a courtyard, half-a-dozen men slept, 
including coachman and stablemen. The house was 
very isolated, stood in a somewhat lonely situation, 
and was surrounded by about four acres of ground. 
As it had always been considered that the place offered 
strong temptation to the enterprising and energetic 
burglar, every precaution that could be thought of 
had been taken to render his efforts futile should he 
at any time decide to attempt to ‘ crack the crib.’ In 
addition to unusual safeguards being adopted with 
windows and doors, a large mastiff was allowed the 
freedom of the lower part of the house at night, and 
anoftrcrvmastiff was kept chained to a kennel that was 
placed atVhe back of the house. Both these dogs 
were unusually fine specimens of their kind, and were 
considered to be invaluable as watch-dogs. Never¬ 
theless, both dogs, which were worth a large sum, 
were killed before they were enabled to give any 
alarm. 

Entrance to the premises had been effected through 
a conservatory that abutted on the courtyard, \yhere 
the stables were, but so silently and skilfully had this 
been done that none of the men who slept over the 
stables were disturbed. When the burglars got into the 
conservatory they had between them and a small back 
sitting-room, used chiefly by the servants, an iron- 
lined door, but this, apparently, offered but small 
obstacle, for a panel had been cut cleanly and neatly 
out, and through the opening thus made the burglars 
got. into* the room, where they were confronted with a ■ 
double-locked door that gave access to the entrance 
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hall. The locks, however, were soon picked, as were 
other locks on other doors, including what was known 
as ‘the plate-room,’ an unusually strong room where 
the family silver and other valuables were stored. 
Adjoining this room the butler, a middle-aged, power¬ 
ful man, slept, and he always kept a loaded gun and 
a revolver by his bedside, and by one pull of a bell- 
rope within reach of his hand as he lay in bed he 
could ring a bell in all the principal rooms of the 
house. But, notwithstanding these precautions, a 
ruffian—the door having been opened with skeleton 
keys—crept stealthily in, removed the weapons, and 
cut the bell-rope before the butler was disturbed from 
his sleep. All this seemed to prove that the thieves 
were well acquainted with the house and its arrange-,,, 
menls. 

When the butler did awake, owing to sofie noise, 
and realised that a man was in his room, he reached 
out for the bell-rope, but couldn’t find it. He then 
sprang out of bed, but found both pistol and gun were 
gone, and he immediately precipitated himself on the 
intruder, whom he would speedily have overcome had 
others not rushed in to their comrade’s rescue; and 
on the butler uttering a warning shout he was 
felled and stunned by a tremendous blow with what 
was supposed to be a life-preserver. His cry, unfor¬ 
tunately, failed to arouse the rest of the household, 
and the ruffians thus had a clear course, and they 
made the best use of their time and opportunities. 
Having effected an entrance into the plate-room, they 
carried off something like three thousand pound?,’ 
worth of silver and jewellery that was'kept in a small 
safe let into the wall, and which they succeeded in* 
opening. Having secured the swag, the cold-blooded 
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villains did not proceed upstairs, but descended to 
the kitchen, and obtaining entrance to the wine- 
cellar, tbey drank half-a-dozen bottles of old port, 
three of champagne, and a bottle of sherry, and ate 
up a sirloin of cooked beef, a loaf of bread, and a bottle 
of pickles, which they got from the pantry. Having 
thus refreshedthemselves they left the house with the 
valuables they had secured, taking with them also a 
solid and massive gold cup that was kept in the draw¬ 
ing-room under a glass shade. The cup was an heir¬ 
loom, and had been in the family for many generations. 

Some time after the ruffians had gone the butler 
regained consciousness so far as to be able to give an 
alarm, but the thieves had had a good start, and were 
clear away. A doctor was at once summoned to 
to the butler, who was found to be suffering 
from concussion of the brain, and so terrific had been 
the force of the blow that had felled him that there 
was a fracture of the skull, and the doctor had the 
unfortunate man conveyed to the hospital. 

In the meantime information had been sent to the 
nearest police station, and news was at once tele¬ 
graphed to Scotland Yard, and 1 received instructions 
to proceed immediately to Mr. Mayland’s house and 
make inquiries into all the details of the robbery. As 
may readily be supposed, I found the household in a 
great state of excitement, and Mr. Mayland’s sister 
was suffering from nervous prostration. 

The way in which the burglars had gained entrance 
to the mansion was .obvious enough; but what was 
pot so clear was the way the dogs had been silenced. 
They were both noble animals, and had been pur¬ 
chased specially with a view to their being house 
guards. That they' had failed in their duty was not 
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due to any* demerits of tlieir own, but to treachery 
and expertness on the part of the thieves.* 

I found that the housebreakers had left behind 
them a jemmy, a packet of centre bits, a box of silent 
matches, and a large single blade pocket knife with a 
massive horn handle, on which the initials ‘ J. T.’ 
were rudely carved. The first-named articles were not 
likely to afford a clue, for they were the common 
stock-in-trade of every burglar; but the knife I 
regarded with keen interest, for I felt that it was 
likely to be of value. Indeed, a knife of that kind 
was not altogether a common article—that is, in a 
sense, for, though cheap, it was not of the shape 
and make of those generally used by the lower and 
working classes, and it struck me as.being of foreign 
manufacture. I therefore regarded this circup;'dance 
as strongly in favour of an arrest being made that 
might have very important results; and so impressed 
was I with this that 1 deemed it highly important to 
keep the finding of the knife to myself, knowing as I 
did that if the incident was mentioned in the papers 
it might very materially damage my chances of follow¬ 
ing up the clue, by putting the rascals on their guard. 

The indignation that made itself manifest through¬ 
out London when the burglary and outrage became 
known was very strong, and no wonder, having regard 
to the number of robberies that had preceded it.' Of 
course, a demand was made on the part of^the public 
that the most strenuous efforts should be put forth 
to bring the malefactors to justice. That the police 
were desirous of doing this goes without saying, but 

* The way in which the dogs had been silenced and killed was 
subsequently discovered, but in the interests of justice I do not*deem 
prudent to make it known. 
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as they did not possess superhuman powers they could 
not perform impossibilities. That they had been 
baffled so far served to show the cunning and 
organisation, no less than the daring, of the burglars; 
but it was a moral certainty that the forces of law 
and order would triumph in the end, for in a great 
community of civilised people outrage and robbery 
cannot long run rampant. 

Day after day, however, went by, and the days 
became weeks, and still the burglary at Mr. Mayland’s 
house ranked as an undiscovered crime. During all 
this time the butler remained in the hospital, at one 
time his life being despaired of. But he gradually 
recovered, although it was painfully evident that he 
Should never be the same man again. He was unable 
to gn’Kany account of the affair beyond what I have 
already recorded—namely, that on being aroused he 
instinctively felt for the bell-rope and found it gone. 
He then sprang from the bed to secure the weapons, 
when he became conscious of ‘ a shock to the head,’ 
and remembered no more until there was a partial 
return to consciousness, during which he realised that 
something was wrong; and, struggling to the door, 
he raised an alarm. As he could not furnish us with 
even the roughest description of his assailant, it will 
be clear to the reader that difficulties of no ordinary 
kind lay in our way. It was significant, too, that the 
robberies ceased for the time at any rate, and this 
seemed to point distinctly to organisation on the part 
of the thieves, who, becoming alarmed at the hue and 
cry "they had raised, had resolved to remain quiet 
until the public' had once more been lulled into a 
qbnse of security, when probably they would go to 
work agah\. 
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During all this time I had pursued an independent 
course. That is, I had not identified myself with any 
fixed plan of my colleagues. So far I had not been 
successful, nor had they. Several arrests had been 
made, but as nothing could be proved against the 
suspects they were liberated, and we had to confess 
ourselves baffled. Speaking for myself, I was by no 
means discouraged. I had faith in my star, and was 
quite sanguine that ultimately I should be able to lay 
my hands on some of the robbers. In accordance with a 
rule I always made in similar cases I frequented the 
haunts of the criminal classes, knowing that it was 
there that clues were most likely to be obtained. At 
that time, as indeed it docs now, Kent Street in the 
Borough, that is on the south side of •London, bore a 
very evil reputation. Many of its dens—fos-'Hens 
they were—sheltered some of the vilest specimens of 
humanity of both sexes, and children of tender years 
were here trained for criminal lives. 

Since the robbery at Mr. Mayland’s I had fre¬ 
quented Kent Street a good deal, hopeful that I 
might stumble across something that would put me 
on the scent of those I was so anxious to capture. 
One night I entered a public-house, in the bar of 
which a number of men were drinking. It was a 
wretched ’night outside. The air was filled with 
sleet and the; atmosphere was bitterly cold, so that 
the streets were all but deserted, and the public- 
houses were driving a roaring trade. Amongst the 
men I recognised two or three* criminals well known 
to the police. One of them had served several term^ 
of penal servitude, and had only been out of prison 
about six months. I had attired myself in sitch af 
way that I might have been ’taken*, for a fellow 
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exceedingly down on his luck, and ripe for any venture 
so long as it promised money. As soon as I entered 
a dozen pair of eyes were cast on me suspiciously and 
scrutinisingly, for in such a neighbourhood a stranger 
is instantly spotted. I called for a humble half-pint 
of ‘four half,’ and made pretence of having some 
difficulty in finding in my pockets the necessary 
penny to pay for it. My entrance had interrupted the 
conversation that had been going on, but as I stood 
there, seemingly indifferent to all my surroundings, 
the talk was resumed, and I soon gathered that the 
subject was the death of a ‘ pal’s’ wife, who was 
referred to as ‘ a bloomin’ fine ’ooman.’ This opinion, 
however, did not meet with unanimous approval, for 
•olie fellow said, with a sneer on his ugly face—• 

‘WcSl, mates, that ain’t my idea. I believe she 
wasn’t all square.’ 

‘How do you mean, Jimmy?’ asked another fellow. 

‘Well, I mean as she would round on any bloke as 
Bhe didn’t happen to like.’ 

‘ Look here, old chum,’ said the other man, with a 
smothered menace, and something of a warning in 
his tone and manner, ‘ I know’d Jan Thorson’s wife 
well, and I ain’t agoin’ to hear anything said agen 
her. I tell yer she was jannock, and many a good 
turn she done for coves what was in trouble.’ 

This emphatic utterance found a general echo 
amongst the company, with the exception of the man 
who had expresed an opinion that she wasn’t ‘ all 
square.’ But, finding v that he was in such a small 
miriority, he simply growled out an iteration of his 
views, and then held his peace. 

This fragment of conversation amongst these 
ruffians would have possessed no earthly interest 
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for me had it not been for the name that had been 
uttered—that is, ‘Jan Thorson.’ It is a Danish name, 
and it will be noted that the initials, J. T., corre¬ 
sponded with those cut into the horn handle of the 
knife I had found at Mr. May Sand’s house after the 
robbery. Of course I did not overlook the fact that 
there were hundreds of Christian and surnames begin¬ 
ning with J and T, but the coincidence in this case 
was sufficiently remarkable to arrest my attention 
when taken into consideration with other details, 
chief of these being the company I was in, and the 
peculiarity of the name, which I knew to be Danish; 
and then I suddenly remembered that the knife in 
my possession seemed to be a foreign made knife. If 
that was really so it was significant. Wishing to 
draw the men out, I said, speaking for the first time, 
and addressing myself to the man whose opinion of 
Jan Thorson’s wife was at variance with his com¬ 
rades— 

‘ That’s a curious name, mate, isn’t it ?’ . 

‘What name?’ he asked. 

. * Why, the name of the woman you were talking 

about.’ 

‘ Thorson, you mean? 1 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ Well, it ain’t a Hinglish name,’ he remarked. 

‘Jan’s a—•-what’s the name of the place where 
he comes from?’ he asked, appealing to one of his 
pals. 

‘Blowed if IJoiow,’ was tli5 answer. ‘It’s some 
furrin part.’ 

‘ Was his wife furrin ?’ I queried; 

* Not she. She corned from Scotland.’ 

* And she’s dead ?’ 
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‘ Yes. She was a bully sort.’ 

‘Did she live about here?’ I ashed in a seemingly 
unconcerned way. 

‘Well, she lived not a hundred miles from this,’ 
the man answered cautiously, and then as he looked 
at me from under his lowering eyebrows he remarked, 
‘You don’t doss in this neighbourhood, mate, do 
you?’ 

‘ No. I’ve shanked it from the country.’ 

‘ And what lay are you on ?’ 

‘ Blowed if I mind what it is ; I ain’t particular.’ 

I saw the men exchange glances with each other. 
Then one of them called for more beer and offered me 
a drink, and as soon as the fresh supply was consumed 
they went out, the one who stood the beer saying as 
he went— 

‘Well, so-long old pal, we may be dropping across 
yer again.’ 

‘You may,’I replied with some significance, although 
they did not seem to notice it. As I had no particular 
interest in tracking these men I did not follow them. 
What concerned me more was to try and discover 
some particulars of Jan Thorson. That he lived some¬ 
where in the neighbourhood was pretty certain, or the 
death of his wife would hardly have been a subject of 
conversation in the pothouse 5 and if his wife was just 
dead, I did not think there would be much difficulty 
in learning some particulars, for She must have been 
buried somewhere, and those who buried her would 
know where the husband lived. So the following 
morning I set to work, and, pushing my inquiries in 
the most likely Quarters, I was soon in possession of 
the information that Mrs. Jan Thorson had died nine 
days ago, and three days ago had had quite an im- 
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posing funeral, and was buried in Norwood Cemetery. 
She had resided with her husband in a court of very 
evil repute off Kent Street. 

My next step was to make the acquaintance of Jan 
himself, and I ascertained that a favourite haunt of 
his was the bar-room of a public-house in the Old 
Kent Road, and thither I betook myself, with the 
result that in the course of a night or two I found 
myself in the veritable Jan’s company. He was a big 
and powerful fellow, with a heavy beard, small blue 
eyes, and a strongly marked face. His general ap¬ 
pearance was by no means suggestive of the criminal. 
He would have passed for a brewer’s drayman, a wag¬ 
goner, or a ploughman, or any kindred calling of that 
nature, for his burliness and fresh colour were sug¬ 
gestive of an open-air life, with hard manual labour. 
That his looks were deceptive, however, I had no 
manner of doubt, or I should not have found him in 
the company I did find him in, for several of his 
companions were well known to the police as ‘bad 
characters,’ and one was a ticket-of-leave man. 

The day before I had submitted the knife found at 
Mr. Mayland’s house to a well-known cutler in Picca¬ 
dilly, and he had at once pronounced it as being of 
Danish make. This was very significant, and seemed 
to me that it could hardly be a coincidence, and I 
began to think that Jan Thorson had been mixed up 
with the burglary at Mayland’s. I therefore deter¬ 
mined to resort to a little ruse, which, I hoped, might 
bring - forth some result that* would strengthen my 
position, and enable me to follow the clue up. The 
ruse was this. I called for some bread and cheese, 
and though a table-knife was brought with it, 1 took 
out the horn-handled knife from'my pocket .wherewith 
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to cut the cheese and bread; and as I was sitting at 
the same table as Jan, I took good care the knife 
should not escape his observation, for I placed it on 
the table now and again so that he could not help but 
see it, and all the time I watched him-narrowly. I 
saw him at last look steadily at the knife. He was 
smoking a long pipe, and, removing the pipe from his 
lips, he leaned forward a little the better to inspect 
the knife, and I said to myself m.entally, ‘ That fellow 
owned that knife as sure as I am sitting here/ The 
expression on his face was one of amazement, and at 
last he said— 

4 That is a curious sort of knife you have there, mate. 
Will you let me see it?’ 

Although he spoke fairly good English, his foreign 
accent was very pronounced. Of course I handed him 
the knife instantly, and watched his face with the 
keenness of a hawk watching its prey. His face be¬ 
trayed him. He recognised the knife. The initials 
were his. He handed it to one of his companions, and 
they muttered something together. Then, turning 
to me, he asked— 

‘ Where did you pick up that thing, mate ?’ 

Unless I aroused his suspicions I had no alternative 
but to make\a deliberate misstatement, so I answered 
curtly— 

‘ Bought it.’ 

‘ Where?’ 

‘ At a marine store dealer’s.’ 

After a pause, during which he seemed to be pon¬ 
dering the matter in his mind, he said— 

. ‘ Are you open to trade ? I’ve taken a fancy to that 
knife.’ 

‘ What will you give ?’ I a?ked. 
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‘Two and a kick’ (two and sixpence). 

‘ It’s a bargain,’ I said, and he handed me the half- 
crown, and I felt that he had given himself away, and 
that I was now in a fair way of making a revelation. 

This incident of the knife was certainly a most re¬ 
markable one, and seemed to border almost on fiction, 
but real life, as every one knows, is full of startling 
circumstances, that, viewed casually, tax one’s cre¬ 
dulity. But some qf the greatest criminals who have 
ever disgraced the world have been tracked down 
owing to some'slight sign that has led to others, until, 
link by link, a chain of evidence has been woven that 
has dragged the guilty person to his doom. 

Having got upon the track of Jan Thorson, my 
plan was to watch him narrowly. I might, of course, 
have arrested him at once on suspicion; but had I 
done that I should have made a mistake, for not only 
would it have been a difficult matter, in all probability, 
to get evidence against him, but the rest of Lis asso¬ 
ciates would have taken alarm, and cleared out. Now, 
it was an absolute certainty that Jan did not commit 
the burglary r at Mr. Mayland’s single-handed, and it 
was almost as certain that the other burglaries which 
had caused such a widespread feeling of uneasiness 
throughout London had been the work of'the same 
band, and a detective would have been unworthy the 
name if he bad done anything premature which would 
haye prevented him capturing all concerned. 

I found that there was nothing known of Jan Thorson 
in Scotland Yard; but ih? neighbourhood in which 
he lived had one of the worst reputations in *he 
Metropolis. 

I soon learnt that Jan rented. an apartment in the 
house of a man named Samuel Birket, who ostensibly 
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followed the occupation of a wharf porter in Ber¬ 
mondsey. But Samuel had done his ‘ bit.,’ having 
suffered six months’ imprisonment for assault, and 
twelve months for having stolen a gold watch from an 
officer’s berth on board of a steamer he was helping 
to unload at the wharf. Consequently, Mr. Birket had 
graduated in the school of crime, and was likely to be 
acquainted with the rogues about him. Since his last 
conviction, however, he had kept out of trouble. 
Perhaps it would be better to say that he had managed 
not to be found out in any evil doing he may have 
been guilty of, for it wanted a good deal of faith to 
believe that after being such a sinner he had suddenly 
become a saint. Indeed, saints are not made out of 
such stuff as Mr. Samuel Birket was composed of, for 
he was a great, coarse, hulking fellow, with a hang¬ 
dog, murderous expression of face and the money ho 
earned at the wharves he for the most part spent on 
drink, and it was said that when ‘ Sammy’ was drunk 
he was a caution to snakes and the terror of the 
neighbourhood. 

Besides Jan Tliorson, Samuel had another lodger in 
the person of an old man who was known as ‘ Bags,’ 
but whose real name was John Smith. And this gen¬ 
tleman got his living by buying and selling old boots 
and shoes, umbrellas, hats, and cast-off garments of 
all kinds. ‘ Bags’ was an old man, upwards of seventy, 
without, as it seemed, a friend or relative in the world 
—at any rate, none that he owned to. So much did I 
learn of Bags, and though possibly he was harmless 
enough, I could not help thinking that, in all proba¬ 
bility, he was not averse to doing a bit of fencing if it 
came in his way. But the miserable manner in which 
he eked outhis existence showed that his transgressions 
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in that respect must have been light, unless the miser’s 
greed prompted him, which was not improbable. 
However, I felt little or no interest in Bags, and have 
only made a passing reference to him as being a lodger 
of Mr. Samuel Birket’s. My object was to get at the 
history of Jan Thorson. This much I learned—he 
claimed to be an engraver by trade, but was out of 
employment. His wife had followed the calling of a 
charwoman, and in that capacity it struck me that 
she might have been of great assistance to her husband 
by giving him tips as to likely houses to be cracked. 
However, that was mere surmise. I could obtain no 
evidence of it. 

Such information as I picked up was obtained in 
a very fragmentary way, and the greatest caution 
had to be exercised, and my object carefully con¬ 
cealed, for the class of people in that neighbourhood 
were all more or less tarred with the same brush, and 
if one had suspected that one of their neighbours was 
wanted, the news would have spread like wildfire and 
everything been done to frustrate justice. To use a 
simile, they were a pack of wolves, and I had to assume 
the character of a wolf, for if they had thought I was a 
hunter they would have cleared out. As regards Jan 
Thorson, his movements were mysterious, and I could 
not apply for information to either £ Sammy’ or ‘ Bags,’ 
for I felt sure that they w r ere not to be trusted. But 
there was a Mrs. Sammy; that is, Mr. Samuel 
Birket had a wife, by no means an attractive lady. 
She had long passed the prime of life, and her face 
was strongly marked with drink and vice. She fol¬ 
lowed the humble occupation of a washerwoman, going 
out to people’s houses whenever she could gethjob? 

The detective in the interests of justice often has 
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to make strange allies, and I felt that Mrs. Birket 
might prove of value; but I was sure from her sur¬ 
roundings and connections she would have to be 
approached very cautiously, and so I arranged the 
• following little plan. I was acquainted with a young 
couple who resided at Kennington, which, for the 
benefit of such of my readers who may not know 
London, I may state is situated on the south side 
also, and not two miles from Kent Street; but 
Kennington is a highly respectable neighbourhood. 
This couple had not very long been married, and at 
my request the lady agreed to engage Mrs. Birket to 
do a day’s washing occasionally, and under my 
pilotage the servant penetrated into the unsalubrious 
purlieus of Kent Street, and requested Sammy’s wife 
to call on her mistress with a view to an engagement 
to do the family washing. Mrs. Birket lost no time 
in starting off for Kennington, with the result that 
it was arranged she was to go on a certain day, and 
if she gave satisfaction, she would possibly be offered 
a job one day in every week. 

On the first day that she began her woi-k I was at 
the house, a^id managed to get into conversation 
with Mrs. Birket. She had never, as far as I knew, 
seen me before in her life, and I won her confidence 
by making some inquiries as to how she had come 
by a black eye from which she was suffering, and on 
her telling me that ‘ her man’ had been * bashing’ her, 
I expressed disgust, and advised her to give him into 
custody when he assaulte'd her again. 

‘Well,’she exclaimed, ‘I should have to do that 
•pretty often, for he gets drunk two or three times a 
wdek, and always on a Saturday, and if he gets a 
chance he always knocks me about.’ 
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I found by careful probing that while she was 
willing enough to speak of her husband’s weakness 
in this respect, she was by no means inclined to give 
any other information either about him or their 
lodgers, so that I began to think that, after all, Mrs. 
Birket would be of no use as an ally. 

The following week she came to the house twice, 
and I had opportunities of conversing with her, and 
I found that, under the influences of a ‘ drop 0 ’ gin,’ 
she was disposed to be more communicative, though 
this went no further than a confession that sometimes 
she forgot what was due to her womanhood, and 
indulged a bit too freely, and that then she had a 
very nagging tongue, and she and her c old man’ not 
infrequently had a pitched battle. 

It suddenly dawned upon me that I might turn 
this knowledge to account, for if I could manage to 
arrest Birket on some pretence there was the possi¬ 
bility of my learning something about him and his 
connection with Jan Thorson. For I went upon the 
hypothesis that he could not be ignorant of Jan’s 
doings, if Jan was what I suspected him to be. 

In pursuance of this idea, I called at the Birket’s 
residence on the following Saturday night without 
having previously informed the lady of my intention. 
My acquaintance with her so far served me that she 
readily admitted me to the house, on my telling her 
—which was a fact—that my friends wished her to 
go to Kennington on the Monday to help to clean 
their house down. 

I had purposely made the hour late. It was after 
ten, and when she asked me to go ih she said— 

‘ My Sam’s in the kitchen as drunk as a fbol, ahd 
as quarrelsome as a wild cat.’ 
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She said this by way of an apology, as it were, for 
taking me into a foetid, squalid, dirty little room, con¬ 
taining a table and chair and very little else. Scarcely 
had we entered the room when Mr. Birket burst in 
upon us, and with an oath that was calculated to make 
one’s blood curdle he demanded money from his wife. 

He was stupidly intoxicated, and in that condition 
when a man of his disposition is as dangerous as an 
uncaged hyena. 

‘ I’ve no money for you,’ she snapped. ‘ You’ve 
boozed all your own away, and you ain’t going to 
have mine.’ 

This seemed to arouse him to fury, and suddenly 
he turned on me, and asked who I was. She answered 
for me. 

4 He’s a gent what’s come from some people I work 
for to tell me to go up on Monday to do some 
cleaning.’ 

Apparently this satisfied him so far, and, ignoring 
my presence, he again demanded money from his 
wife, which she again refused, and he muttered with 
another oath— 

‘I’ll take it out of your hide, old woman, before 
the night’s finished.’ Then he retired to the kitchen 
again. 

‘ Does he mean what he says ?’ I asked. 

‘Does he!’ she exclaimed. ‘I should think he 
does. He’ll half murder me if he gets the chance.’ 

‘ Why don’t you give him in charge ?’ I said. 

‘Well, I’ve often thought of doing that, and I’ve 
told him so, too.’ 

. ‘ Don’t think about it, but do it. Why should you 
letSi ruffian like that knock you about, though he is 
your husband ?’ 
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‘I’m Mowed if I don’t give him in charge,’ she 
said, ‘ if he hits me again; for the fact is, to tell you 
God’s truth, he ain’t my husband at all.’ 

This little revelation did not astonish me, and I 
saw that it was calculated to work in my favour. As 
I had no further excuse for stopping, but having a 
sort of intuitive feeling that there would be a row 
between the man and woman before the night was 
over, I resolved to see the policeman on the beat and 
tell him to be on the alert. He was an intelligent 
man and knew the house well, and told me that never 
a Saturday passed hardly but what there was a row. 
And, sure enough, there was a row on this particular 
Saturday night. It appears that about three quarters 
of an hour after I had gone the woman left the housS 
with a jug to go and get some' beer before the public- 
house closed. Birket, who had heard her go out, 
rushed after her and again demanded money, which 
she again refused. Thereupon he seized the jug and 
struck her a heavy blow upon the head. Her screams 
brought the policeman to the spot, and, half-mad 
with rage, and half-blinded with the blood that 
streamed over her eyes, she gave Birket into custody. 
But the ruffian was so violent that it took four police¬ 
men to convey him to the station. His arrest was 
announced'to me the first thing on Monday morning, 
and I went down to the station where he was con¬ 
fined and visited him in his cell. He was a most 
deplorable object. Pallid as death, with every .limb 
quivering from the effects of his debauch, his matted 
hair hanging over his brows, and his eyes bleared and' 
bloodshot, he seemed an outrage on Go’d’s creation. 

I He looked up as I entered, and implored me to give 
pirn a drink of beer or he would go mad. 
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I made this an opportunity for expatiating upon 
his folly, and pointed out that drink had made a 
beast of him, and that if it had not been for drink his 
wife would not have given him in charge. 

With an oath he exclaimed— 

e I didn’t think she’d a rounded on me, but I’ll 
have my revenge for it if she comes agen me this 
morning.’ 

A little later he was conveyed to the police court, 
and, sure enough, the woman did appear against him, 
for the policeman who had arrested Birket took good 
care to see that she did come. She was very ill from 
loss of blood, and so severe had been the wound that 
she had to be conveyed to the hospital to have it 
stitched up, and she now appeared in court with her 
head enveloped in bandages. 

When she stepped into the witness-box Birket 
looked at her ferociously, and for a moment or two 
she seemed intimidated; but, encouraged by the 
magistrate, she told her story, which, being corrobo¬ 
rated by the policemeu, and owing to his former 
convictions, the magistrate denounced the prisoner as 
a dangerous ruffian, and sentenced him to two month’s 
hard labour. 

As soon as he was removed to the cells he said he 
wanted to see a detective, and I was sent for. ‘ I told 
you,’ he said, c that if she came agen me I’d make her 
smart. Her brother’s one of the smartest cracksmen 
in London, and he’s done a lot of jobs lately.’ He 
informed me that if ‘I went to a certain house in 
Southwark, the address of which he gave me, at a 
particular hour in the evening, I was almost sure to 
nab‘ the brother and a lot of his pals.’ 1 

I was ,elated at this information, as may well be 
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imagined, and that night, accompanied by a brother 
detective and half-a-dozen plain-clothes men, I made 
a raid on the house indicated, with the result that we 
arrested a whole gang of thieves, including a Jew 
receiver. We also discovered in the'house an immense 
quantity of stolen property, consisting of plate, jewel¬ 
lery, watches, furs, carpets, bedding, blankets, rolls of 
linen, knives and forks, &c. Not for a long time had 
such a haul been made. 

The men were astounded as we burst in upon them, 
and at first seemed disposed to fight; but, recognising 
the hopelessness of a struggle—for they did not know 
but what we had a strong force outside—they allowed 
themselves to be taken, and, handcuffing them to¬ 
gether, we hurried them off to the nearest station, two 
of our number being left in charge of the house. 

The following morning all the goods were removed 
in a van, and a lot of the property was at once iden¬ 
tified as the proceeds of burglaries in Brixton, Clap- 
ham, Dulwich, and Hampstead. 

Amongst the prisoners was a young man—a mere 
youth, for he was not more than twenty—and I at 
once regarded this fellow as a likely subject to turn 
Queen’s evidence, and in the course of a few days I 
had an opportunity of conversing with him, and 
strongly urged him to save himself by giving in¬ 
formation that would be valuable to the prosecution. 
After some hesitation he said he would do this, and I 
then questioned him as to whether he had been con¬ 
cerned in the robbery at Mr. Mayland’s house. 

‘No, I had nothing to do with it,’ he answered} 
‘ but I heard my pals talking about it,’for it was j>art 
of our gang what did it.’ 

‘ Do you know a man named Jan Thorson ?’ I asked. 
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‘ Yes. He’s a foreigner. I don’t know where he 
comes from, but he’s a boss crib-cracker, and it was 
he what done the Mayland job.’ 

I felt now that success complete would crown my 
efforts to break up this infamous gang, for, besides 
Tliorson, the prisoner gave me the names of a dozen 
other men, several of whom were returned convicts. 

My first attention, however, was given to Jan 
Thorson; and, armed with a warrant for his arrest, 
I proceeded to his lodgings, only to find to my chagrin 
that the bird had flown. He had taken flight as 
soon as he had heard of the arrest of the others, and 
deemed it wise to clear out. I did not see Mrs. 
Birket, for she was in the hospital, erysipelas having 
supervened to such an extent that her life was in 
danger. A woman, who said she was Mrs. Birket’s 
cousin, was looking after the house, and she told me 
that Thorson had gone away suddenly without saying 
where he had gone to. But she expressed an opinion 
that he had gone to Liverpool, because she knew that 
he had a brother there who kept a shop, and he had 
sent her to a neighbouring public-house to borrow a 
railway guide. 

On the strength of this information I started for 
Liverpool as soon as possible, determined to leave no 
stone unturned to track the fugitive, for I felt that if 
he escaped the work would not be complete, notwith¬ 
standing the numerous arrests we had made and the 
large amount of property that had been recovered. 
On aniving at my destination, the first thing I did 
was to search the directory for the name of Thorson, 
for Mrs. Birket’s cousin bad told me that Jan’s 
'brother kept a shop in Liverpool, but if he did it 
must have been under another name, for Thorson did 
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not appear. This was somewhat of a disappointment, 
and made my task all the more difficult. But without 
a moment’s loss of time I had his description circu¬ 
lated all over the town, and the police were instructed 
to keep a sharp look-out. I had strong hopes of 
catching Jan, for he was a very conspicuous and, in 
some respects, a remarkable man, while his strong 
foreign accent, which he could not possibly prevent, 
would be much against him. A reward of ten pounds 
was offered for his betrayal, and I was hopeful that 
this would be sufficient inducement for some of the low 
class people he might associate with to give him up 
to justice. As I was obliged to return to London in 
connection with the other arrests, I had to leave the 
matter in the hands of the Liverpool police, but I felt 
confident that if Jan Tliorson was in Liverpool he 
would fall into the net that had been spread for him 
sooner or later. When I got back to town I had the 
proud satisfaction of learning that I had been the 
means of bringing to light a most extraordinary con¬ 
spiracy against society, for other arrests had been 
made, making thirty altogether; and it was now clear 
that these desperadoes had banded themselves to¬ 
gether to carry out a series of burglaries all over the 
Metropolis, the proceeds of the robberies to be equally 
divided. * They had actually rented the house in 
Southwark where the first arrests were made as a 
warehouse for the stolen goods, and nearly every 
night the receivers used to go there to pay for and 
carry off portions of the goods, for in order to avoid 
bringing suspicion on their movements only a few 
things were taken at a time. The aggregate, value of 
the things amounted to several thousand pounds, bq£ 
there was every reason to believe a large quantity had 
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been disposed of beyond recovery. Several of the 
gang bad already suffered imprisonment, and they 
were known to be most expert housebreakers, so that 
the public hailed this wholesale capture with delight. 
The magistrate had sent all the prisoners for trial, 
and we were busy getting evidence that would ensure 
their conviction; for, notwithstanding that they were 
all guilty in a greater or less degree, it was impera¬ 
tively necessary to produce such tangible evidence as 
would satisfy justice. However, there did not seem 
much likelihood of our failing in this respect; for, 
besides the young fellow I have alluded to as being 
willing to turn Queen’s evidence, two of the other 
prisoners volunteered to ‘ round on their pals.’ One 
of these two was accepted, and the result was we were 
enabled to gather up details which, put together, 
made up a story as startling as anything the annals 
of crime had revealed for a long time. Indeed, it 
seemed pretty clear that we should ultimately bo able 
to prove that one at least of the prisoners had been 
mixed up with a murder case in the city, when an old 
woman—a caretaker in a city warehouse—had been 
barbarously beaten to death by the ruffians to prevent 
her giving an alarm, I may state here that the man 
was in the end convicted of having taken a hand in 
the crime, and received a life sentence. 

In the meantime, pending the coming trial, I was 
very anxious about Jan Thorson, for from what we 
had now learnt we knew he was the chief ringleader 
and a most dangerous pest to society, and to let him 
escape was to leave the work unfinished. With a view, 
therefore, of trying to get on his track I visited Mrs. 
JBirket in the hospital, where she was still detained, 
and still very ill, and questioned her about Jan, but 
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she assured me that she knew very little about him, 
and I should be likely to learn more if I went to 
* Bags,’ the other lodger, at her husband’s house, and 
so I lost no time in getting at that individual. He 
was an old and miserable sinner, ripe with age, 
and ready to fall into his grave, but still clinging to 
life with that desperate grasp peculiar to such as he. 
At first he denied all knowledge of Jan, with the 
exception of a casual acquaintance through living 
under the same roof with him. But as I had every 
reason to think the old rascal was keeping something 
back, I threatened him with arrest, and that had the 
effect of altering his story, and piece by piece I learned 
that this hoary rascal had been a sort of jackall to 
Jan—that is, in his capacity of buyer of old rubbish 
at gentlemen’s houses he was often enabled to gain 
valuable information about the premises, and this 
information he sold to Jan. By hard pressing and 
threats I further exacted from the rascal that he had 
communicated with Jan since the latter’s flight, Jan 
having written to him to sell some stolen plate which 
was stored in a loft of Birket’s house, and send him 
half the money realised. This request had been carried 
out by Bags, and he had sent the money to a house in 
a street off Ancoats, Manchester. 

As I had not much fear but what I could lay my 
hands on Bags when I wanted him, for he was too old, 
too poor, and too feeble to get far away, I left him 
free, and started for Manchester as soon as I could get 
a train. I found that the house indicated in Ancoats 
was one of evil repute, kept by a Dutch Jew, and in 
this wretched place Jan Thorson was lurking. He 
had considerably altered his appearance by shaving 
his face and dyeing his hair, so that a stranger would 
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have found a difficulty in recognising him from the 
printed description that had been circulated. But I 
recognised him at once, although, when I accosted 
him as Jan Thorson, and told him I had a warrant for 
his arrest, he waxed indignant, and said that his name 
was not Thorson, and that he had never been in 
London in his life. Then I reminded him of the little 
incident of my selling him his own knife, which he 
had dropped in Mr. Mayland’s house, but still he pro¬ 
tested liis innocence, though without avail. When I 
told him I should take him notwithstanding, lie 
changed his tone and maimer, and became ferocious, 
then hurled me against the wall of the room by a 
terrific blow on the chest, sprang through a window 
in a back yard, jumped over a wall almost with the 
agility of a squirrel, and was off. But I was after him 
by the same route, and though the blow he had given 
me had knocked the breath out of me, I was deter¬ 
mined he should not escape, though I died for it. I 
saw him disappear at the end of the entry which is 
peculiar to the backs of houses in Lancashire and 
some other parts of England where rows of houses 
stand back to back. I tore after him, and, getting 
into the street, raised a hue and cry, which was taken 
up by a policeman, who sprang his rattle, and other 
policemen joined in the chase, which became very 
exciting; but before I had gone far I pitched on my 
face and fainted from the effects of the tremendous 
blow the ruffian had given me. I was picked up and 
taken into a surgeon’s house close by, and in a little 
time, though suffering great pain, was enabled to go 
tb my hotel; and very shortly I had the satisfaction 
£>f learning that Jan Thorson had been captured in 
some brickfields off * the Oldham Road, though not 
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before a desperate fight, during which he had nearly 
hilled a policeman by hurling a brick at his head. 
For this it was necessary that he should be brought 
before a local magistrate, and, knowing that he was 
now in safe hands, I returned to London, and was 
laid up for three or four weeks. 

When the trial of the gang came on, Jan Thorson 
was one of the gang arraigned, and we were enabled 
to get together evidence which clearly established the 
fact that he had been the prime mover in the robbery 
at Mr. Mayland’s, and that it was his hand which 
felled the butler. And so this wild human beast, 
together with some of his companions, was caged for 
life, and the others got sentences ranging from five to 
twenty years. I may as well state that ‘ Bags’ escaped 
any punishment that might have been meted out to 
him as a seller of goods knowing them to be stolen by 
shuffling off this mortal coil. About a fortnight after 
my interview with him he was found one morning 
dead in his bed. Probably the fright he had received 
had accelerated his death. 

Thus this gang of desperadoes was thoroughly broken 
up and dispersed, and the wholesale burglaries ceased. 


0 
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TRAPPING A THIEF-TRAINER. 


Many years ago—more than I care to count—in the 
days of my youth, I was travelling on the Continent, 
and at one of the places where I stayed I was the 
guest of a Polish family, which included several 
young ladies of very lively and inquiring dispositions. 
Although well read, they had travelled but little, and 
their notions of other peoples and other countries 
were sometimes very amusing, and at times even 
grotesque. It was my privilege to he much in then 
company, and the questions they put to me with 
regard to England were often exceedingly puzzling, 
no less than startling. One of them—the youngest—a 
charming demoiselle of seventeen, took my breath 
away one day by exclaiming— 

‘ How tell me, Mr. Donovan, is it true, as I have 
heard, that in your country there are regular training 
schools for young thieves ?’ 

I looked at her in astonishment, and said with a 
smile— 

‘You don't wish me, of course, mademoiselle, to 
take that question seriously ?’ 

‘ Indeed, I do,’ she remarked, with a pretty pout. 
‘ Why, I have even been told that French, and 
(Germans, and Italians send children ovdr to your 
country to, be specially trained in these schools, and 
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the tutors make quite a handsome living out of tlieir 
calling.’ 

I laughed outright at this, although I was conscious 
that I was guilty of rudeness, and I told the young 
lady that in many cases it certainly was necessary to 
go abroad to learn news, and this was a case in point. 
I was compelled to confess to entire ignorance of the 
subject about which she was anxious to get informa¬ 
tion, and I ventured on the assertion that whoever 
had told her that ‘ thief-training institutions’ existed 
in England had either been guilty of libelling the 
country or had been enjoying a little joke at her 
expense. 

This remark rather offended her, as it seemed to 
reflect on her intelligence, and she said drily— * 

‘ Oh, well, sir, I suppose you are ashamed to own 
to the truth, for 1 am satisfied that my informant 
was perfectly serious when lie made the statement; 
and, in fact, your own great novelist, Charles Dickens, 
describes these schools.’ 

As I did not wish to incur the young lady’s lasting 
displeasure, I deemed it prudent not to prolong the 
discussion, and I told her that personally I had no 
knowledge of such institutions; but I would en¬ 
deavour, for her satisfaction, to try and learn some¬ 
thing about them. 

Of course, in my own mind—as I need scarcely 
remark—I felt that the notion was a ridiculous one, 
and in accord with many other absurd ideas that 
foreigners get with reference to England. 

Long after that happy time, and when that yonng 
lady had become the mother of a numerous family^ 
and after many wanderings over the face of the globe, 
destiny cast my lines in Glasgow, where.,it was my 
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duty to deal with human crime in its various 
phases, her question came back to me with startling 
force one day when, in the course of an interview 
with my chief, he said— 

‘ Somewhere, in this town, there is a regular train¬ 
ing school for young thieves, and you must try and 
root it out.’ 

Now, I was aware that for some time there had 
been quite an epidemic of pocket-picking. The 
audacity displayed in committing these petty thefts 
led to the inference that experts of no mean order 
were engaged in the business and were reaping a 
good harvest. Ladies were the principal victims, and 
even the sanctity of the church did not protect them 
frdm the depredations of the light-lingered gentry, 
for complaints were numerous of purses and other 
things being lost by members of different congrega¬ 
tions on Sunday nights, for the thieves elected even¬ 
ing for their work. It will be readily understood that 
under the circumstances difficulties in the way of 
detection were very considerable, for the operations 
of the pickpockets were spread over a wide area, and 
they patronised theatres,- ’busses, steamboats, trains, 
concerts, public meetings, &c. Complaints were 
numerous, and though the ordinary police, as well as 
the detective staff, were instructed to exercise unusual 
vigilance, no arrests were made. It soon became clear 
to us, therefore, that we, the watchers, were being 
watched, and that we had to deal with a gang of clever 
thieves, who were pursuing their calling in a perfectly 
systematic manner, and using every possible means 
to circumvent those who were so desirous to make 
^sheir acquaintance. 

It was the height of summer—an exceptionally fine 
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summer for Scotland—and large numbers of tourists 
were daily passing through the city. As most of 
these people were well provided with money, the 
thieves had a rich mine at their disposal, and they 
proved themselves quite capable of working it. Nor 
did they confine the exercise of their craft to Glasgow 
alone, but they practised on the stream of tourists 
that flowed from Edinburgh through the Trossachs 
and Loch Lomond. They seemed to devote them¬ 
selves to that well-worn route, and, though the 
travellers suffered considerably, the thieves showed 
that they had no particular partiality, and natives 
and visitors alike were considered fair game; while 
church or theatre, ’bus or steamboat, road or rail—it 
mattered not which—was considered a good field.by 
the enterprising gentry to pursue their art in. I use 
the word ‘ gentry’ in a general sense, because we had 
good reason to believe that the plunderers were not 
all of the male sex, for ladies suddenly found them¬ 
selves bereft of purses, trinkets, handkerchiefs, and 
such like things in places where men or boys could 
hardly have penetrated without attracting very 
marked attention, and it was perfectly obvious that the 
rogues, whether male or female, were anxious to avoid 
putting themselves in any position where they would 
be conspicuous. 

It was the opinion of those best able to judge that 
these operations were being conducted by a gang of 
exceedingly well-trained young thieves, who had been 
regularly schooled in this nefarious business, and 
when sufficiently well drilled they had been sent ,out 
to work under the supervision of the trainer. Com¬ 
plaints at last became so numerous that I received 
instructions to give every attention to the. matter, and 
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endeavour to catch some of the thieves. A staff of 
four plain clothes officers were placed at my disposal, 
and I do not think it reflects upon us to say that for 
some time wo were unsuccessful in our efforts to 
secure a haul, although the robberies went merrily 
on. People growled and grumbled; the newspapers 
hurled the usual brutum fulmen at the heads of the 
police, and the thieves, no doubt, were highly de¬ 
lighted. At length, one afternoon I was coming 
down Loch Lomond in one of the passenger steamers 
that was crowded with tourists, when a cry was 
raised that a lady had been robbed of her purse, 
which contained a considerable sum of money, besides 
some odds and ends, including the half of a first-class 
return tourist ticket to Manchester. This lady was 
one of a party of twelve, and with her friends had 
been travelling in the Highlands. They joined the 
boat at Tarbet, and the lady, whose name was Brad¬ 
shaw, was certain she had her purse there, because 
she opened it to take out sixpence to give to a boy 
who had carried a bag and a bundle of wraps for her. 
Soon after the boat had left the, Tarbet pier Mrs. 
Bradshaw got into conversation with a well-dressed 
woman of about Sixty years of age, who had a youth 
with her of about fourteen or fifteen, whom she 
represented as her nephew. The lady became in¬ 
terested in the boy, and talked tp him for some time. 
At last the boy and his aunt went to another part of 
the steamer, and about ten minutes later Mrs. Brad¬ 
shaw put her hand into her pocket to get her purse, 
as«she wanted to pay the steward for a bottle of 
lemonade he had brought her. 

Such was the story Mrs. Bradshaw told me, and 
when she had finished I asked her if she would try 
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and point out to me the woman and hoy who had 
spoken to her. After moving about the crowded 
deck for some time, she suddenly nudged me, and 
said— 

‘ There they are.’ 

On one of the seats which she indicated I noticed 
a woman of lady-lilce appearance, and considerably 
past middle age. She had grey hair and a somewhat 
worn and haggard face. She wore spectacles, and 
was very respectably dressed. The youth beside her 
was probably fourteen, with sharp features, small 
restless eyes, and an expression of what I should term 
cunning intelligence. His general appearance and 
dress suggested the schoolboy home for his holidays. 

‘Have you reason to think, Mrs. Bradshaw,’ I 
asked, as we moved on so as not to attract attention, 

‘ that either the boy or the woman robbed you ?’ 

‘Well, I am really puzzled how to answer you. I 
should be very sorry indeed to cast suspicion on 
innocent people, and all I can say is that the boy 
pressed very closely to me.’ 

The reader will readily see how difficult it was for 
me to act on such meagre evidence as this. I was 
placed in a very delicate position, but having regard 
to all the facts in connection with the recent robberies 
it was clearly my duty not to miss the slightest 
chance of bringing the guilty parties to justice. But 
in the present instance there was nothing but the 
most meagre and flimsy reason for suspecting the boy 
and the woman. As every one knows, it is a very 
common thing for passengers travelling together .like 
this to get into conversation with’each other, so in. 
that there was nothing suspicious; and, mbreov,Sr, 
the boy and woman both had 'the external evidences 
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of respectability. They were both well dressed. The 
woman had a bundle of rugs and umbrellas at her, 
feet, and carried a leather satchel with a polished 
steel chain. It seemed, indeed, probable that she 
was what she l’epresented herself to be, that is, the 
boy’s aunt, and that she was taking him for a holiday 
tour. 

Every one with the slightest knowledge of the law 
knows how dangerous it is to accuse an innocent 
person of crime, and it is very right that it should be 
so. Otherwise, perfectly innocent and respectable 
people might soon have their reputations ruined by 
reckless and unfounded charges. Certainly, I knew 
my business and position too well to accuse the woman 
and her nephew of pocket-picking on such slender 
evidence as the very barest suspicion. Let it be under¬ 
stood, however, that this was only professional caution 
on my part, for the mere appearances of respectability 
did not lead me to conclude at once that the suspected 
people were innocent. On the contrary, I was per¬ 
fectly well aware that some criminals cultivated 
respectability as their best aid to carrying out their 
work; and so I was determined not to lose sight of 
this interesting old lady and her nephew. I told Mrs. 
Bradshaw that, unless she herself was prepared to 
give the woman and boy into custody on suspicion of 
having robbed her, I could take no action in the 
matter. But she was too intelligent not to see the 
risk she would run by such a course, as in the event 
of her suspicions being ill-founded she would render 
herself liable to heavy damages. The alternative, 
therefore, was to‘bear with her loss; and, having 
obtained from her a full and detailed description of 
the lost pur§e and its "contents, I promised to com- 
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municate with her in the event of the property being 
found. I then resolved to shadow the woman and boy. 

When the steamer arrived at Balloeh they disem¬ 
barked with the rest of the passengers, but, instead 
of following the stream to the railway platform, they 
went to the little hotel, and when the train started 
they were not in it, nor was I. Their staying behind 
was to me a suspicious circumstance, and I was not 
disposed to leave them there alone,so I engaged abed 
at the hotel. That evening, in the course of a con¬ 
versation I had with the landlord, I learnt that the 
old lady, who was known there by the name of Mrs. 
Donaldson, and her nephew as Koberfc Lindsay, had 
been staying for a week, and made the tour of the 
lake every day. She had stated that she belonged (o 
Glasgow', was a widow, greatly attached to her nephew, 
who was an orphan, and she elected to give him a 
holiday in this way, as he was very fond of the water. 

To me the story seemed a little preposterous, for, 
though a great many people do eccentric things, I 
came to the conclusion that Mrs. Donaldson was 
actuated by other and more sinister motives than 
merely to ride backwards and forwards every day on 
the steamer to please her nephew, and I began to 
think that the scent was getting warm. Ih reply to a 
question I put to the landlord which solicited his 
opinion as t <5 the lady’s respectability, lie somewhat 
indignantly resented the imputation my question 
seemed to carry with it, and he answered that ho was 
sure she was respectable, but, so far as I could gather, 
the only grounds for his faith were that the ladY, 
having only a very small quantity of luggage, witl^ 
her, had readily consented to his request to pay her 
bill every morning befora going out. 
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I did not pursue the subject further, as he showed 
little disposition to be communicative. In fact, it 
occurred to me that he eyffd me suspiciously, as if he 
were impressed with the idea that I had some evil 
designs against his customer. I therefore did not tell 
him who I was, nor what my business was, because, 
after all, Mrs. Donaldson might be a most worthy 
person, and I should be doing her a wrong by placing 
her under the shadow of suspicion. 

The next morning broke lowering and gloomy, with 
threatening rain. The Loch looked dark and sullen, 
and heavy banks of black clouds enshrouded the hills. 
It was not at all a day calculated to tempt one to a 
pleasure excursion, but when the train arrived with 
its freight of excursionists and tourists, the interesting 
Mrs. Donaldson and her equally interesting nephew, 
Master Robert Lindsay, were ready to go with the 
crowd on board the steamer, which was lying along¬ 
side the pier with her steam up, ready to start as soon 
as all the passengers had embarked. The lady had 
entirely changed her costume, and in such a way that 
any one who had met her casually on the previous day 
would not now have recognised her. The youth also 
wore a different suit, and was enveloped in a large 
ulster. I was instinctively certain now that the woman 
and lad were up to no good, but were setting out in 
search of prey, and I resolved to keep a very sharp eye 
on them all day. 

Soon after the steamer started on her upward voyage 
the rain came down in torrents, and the mists rolled 
over the face of the Loch so as to utterly obscure the 
view. The majority of the passengers went into the 
saloons to avoid the wet, but my lady Donaldson and 
her nephew sat stoically by themselves on a form on 
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the upper deck, enveloped in rugs and sheltered by a 
large umbrella. 

I confess that I was a little puzzled to understand 
the meaning of this, if it had any meaning; for if their 
sole object in journeying was to relieve their fellow 
passengers of purses and other trifles, they might have 
had ample and golden opportunity, one would have 
thought, by mixing with the people who crowded the 
saloons. And as I pondered on the incident, it sud¬ 
denly occurred to me that very probably they had 
‘ spotted’ me, as the saying is, and knew they were 
being shadowed, and were tiying to throw me off the 
scent. This opinion strengthened later, for I was 
convinced by the movements of the boy that he had 
been deputed by the woman to watch me, and the 
artful manner in which he went about his task dis¬ 
closed to my practised eye trained cunning, and an 
artfulness altogether unusual in a youth whose mind 
is not tainted with criminal notions. I could now no 
longer doubt that this young gentleman and his aunt 
—if she was his aunt-—were 011 the prowl for prey. 

When the boat reached Inversnaid a large number 
of passengers, who were going through the Trossachs, 
landed, and Mrs. Donaldson and the boy with them. 
I was amongst the crowd, for I was resolved, whatever 
the cost, not to let my ‘suspects’ escape me. The 
game had become too interesting for that. Coaches 
were in waiting for the passengers going forward, but 
Mr-s. Donaldson and the lad, made their way to the 
hotel. A few other people, deterred by the soaking 
rain, which had evidently set in for ^ spell, abandoned 
the idea of doing the rest of the journey, and adjourned 
also to the hotel for luncheon. .1 was glad of this, as 
it tended to make my presence less conspicuous. Tli^ 
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woman and youth soon gave unmistakable indications 
—small in themselves, but they did not escape me— 
that they were conscious that they were being watched. 
As I did not wish to startle them too much, I went 
into luncheon, for iny appetite was keen. They did 
not put in an appearance, which gave me no concern, 
as the coaches had gone, and so, as it seemed to me, 
they could not get far away from me. I therefore 
enjoyed my luncheon, and, lighting a cigar, strolled 
out to the doorway. I whiled away a quarter of an 
hour or so, but saw nothing of Mrs. Donaldson and 
her nephew, so I ventured to ask, in an unconcerned 
sort of way, of an ostler, who was lounging about, if 
he had seen them, and his reply rather £ llabbergasted’ 
me. 

‘ Oh ay,’ he answered with native gruffness, 1 they're 
awaV 

‘ Away ! What do you mean 

‘ Weel, they got a ‘ machine’* frae the guv’nor tae 
talc’ them on tae Stronaclilaclier.’ 

I honestly confess that my features dropped as I 
heard this piece of information, for my suspects had 
for the moment outwitted me. Stronaclilaclier, as 
most people know, is at the head of Loch Katrine. 
Thence a steamer runs to the foot of the Loch, where 
it is met by coaches that convey the passengers to 
Callender, and so on to Edinburgh. It seemed obvious 
to me that Mrs. Donaldson and her nephew had hurried 
on to catch the steamer that would be waiting for the 
coach people, and that' their intention was to reach 
Edinburgh, thus giving me the slip. Turning to the 
stableman, I asked: ‘ Have you another machine ?’ 

* Ho,’ was the gruff answer. 

* Anglice —conveyance of any kind. 
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‘But have you nothing you can let me have?’ I 
asked with some anxiety. 

‘ No, they’re a’ oot.’ 

Here was a di lemm a; but still I was determined not 
to he baffled, and I sought out the landlord, told him 
who I was, and insisted that it was imperatively 
necessary that I should go forward without delay. 
The distance to cover was only about five miles, but, 
though an excellent walker, I could not hope to reach 
Stronachlacher in time to catch the boat. 

‘ Well,’ said the landlord after some reflection, ‘ I’ve 
got an old screw of a horse in the stable, and if you 
like I’ll clap a saddle on him, and may be you will be 
able to save the boat.’ 

‘ Anything,’ I answered, ‘ so that it will go.’ 

The ‘screw’ was, consequently, brought out, and 
screw it was in all conscience, as sorry a nag as I ever 
put my legs across, and with, as it seemed to me, a 
disposition to lie down on the road. But by dint of 
much coaxing, a good deal of heeling, and a liberal 
use of a riding-whip the thoughtful landlord had pro¬ 
vided me with, I got the beast to put forth such pace 
as was in him, and we reached the place just as the 
steamer was in the very act of casting off her warps. 
I turned the nag over to the care of a stableman at 
the Stron'achlacher Hotel, as I had arranged to do,' 
and, making p, rush, I saved the boat by the skin of 
my teeth. 

I could not be unmindful of the fact that my hurried 
arrival was somewhat undignified, and not in accord 
with my usual way of doing business. But it was all 
owing to a slight miscalculation on my part, and I 
resolved that such a thing should not occur again,- anci 
I believe that never after was I caught napping in the 
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same way. As it was, I was not even sure if those I 
was so anxious to keep up with were on hoard or not. 
But I felt that it was a hundred to one that they were, 
and I decided to keep in seclusion, but with my eyes 
open. 

The steamer being smaller than the Loch Lomond 
boat, the crush was greater, and, ensconcing myself 
at the stern, I reduced myself to a state of placidity 
by means of a cigar, and gave myself up to the en¬ 
joyment of the pure air, for the mists hid the scenery. 

On reaching the landing-place I took up a position 
that enabled me to see all the passengers that went 
ashore, and it was with a keen sense of satisfaction 
that I noticed Mrs. Donaldson and the youth amongst 
them. They almost brought up the rear, and I could 
not help the mental ejaculation— 

‘You will have to be precious smart if you give me 
the go-by again.’ 

They secured seats on one of the coaches, and I 
joined a p^rty who were going forward in a brake. 
On reaching the railway station, I saw that those I 
was shadowing got into a Glasgow carriage, and I 
secured a ticket for the same place, wondering what 
would be the upshot of my little adventure. That the 
woman and the lad were thieves I had not the slightest 
doubt in my own mind now, but suspicion was not 
proof; and at this period I should not ha.ve been justi¬ 
fied in laying my hands on them, for had I done so 
it might have been an exceedingly difficult matter to 
have got evidence* to' warrant the course, and my 
reputation would have suffered. 

When we reached Glasgow it was a pouring wet 
might; I was pretty sure the suspects hid not ob¬ 
served me since leaving Inversnaid, so I took care 
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tliat they should not do so, and no doubt they were 
chuckling at the thought of having given me the slip. 

On emerging from the station they hailed a cab, 
and drove off southwards. I followed them in another 
vehicle. They proceeded across the Clyde to a some¬ 
what unsavoury'quarter of the city, where alighting 
they paid the cabman and dismissed him, and entered 
a house, the number of which I was careful to note. 

So far, then, my day’s work had ended. Nothing 
more could be done that night, for the hour was late, 
but I was satisfied with what I had already accom¬ 
plished, and I retraced my steps with a feeling that I 
was in a fair way of making a revelation and un¬ 
masking an impostor, for, after what I had seen of 
Mrs. Donaldson's movements that and the preceding 
day, I would have staked my existence against her 
honesty. 

The neighbourhood to which I had tracked Mrs. 
Donaldson was characterised rather by the squalor 
and poverty of its inhabitants than by crime. It is 
true we had occasionally hunted out some petty de¬ 
linquent from that region, but the habitual criminal 
did not makq it his abiding-place. 

Mrs. Donaldson’s house was up seven flights of 
stairs, being the top flat of a large tenement. From 
inquiries darefully pushed I found that she had been 
living there about seven months, and very little was 
known about her in the neighbourhood. But imme¬ 
diately opposite was a baker’s and huckster’s shop, 
kept by a Mrs. Smith, and this lady’s opinion of Mrs. 
Donaldson was that she was ‘ a kin’ o’ mystery, ai\d 
evidently gey fond o’ laddies, for there were a wheen 
o’ them aye gaun tae the hoose.’ 

This piece of information went far towards con- 
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firming my suspicions that the woman Donaldson was 
a thief-trainer. This opinion, of course, I kept to 
myself, for she was considered in the neighbourhood 
to be respectable, and to arouse suspicions against 
her might tend to thwart the ends of justice. The 
owner of the house said that she paid her rent regu¬ 
larly, and had given a first-rate reference when she 
took the place. He considered her to be a very -good 
tenant; but his standard of judging was evidently the 
regularity with which she paid her rent. My course 
was to get evidence against her that would justify me 
in arresting her, and the question was how was that 
to be done. As far as I could see, then, the only 
thing to do was to watch and wait, and keep her 
closely under surveillance for a time. I found, how¬ 
ever, that two days after her little jaunt through the 
Trossachs she bad taken herself off again, and 1 failed 
to get any clue as to where she had gone to, which 
was unfortunate, as I felt sure she had sallied forth in 
search of victims once more, or otherwise she was 
trying to put me off the scent. 

If the woman was really what I suspected her to be, 
and in my own mind I had not the slightest doubt 
about it, her offence was a peculiarly heinous one, for 
it was difficult to imagine anything more dreadful 
than a woman devoting herself to making criminals 
out of children. The very thought of it caused one 
to shudder; and though years before I was disposed 
to regard such a thing as rather an invention of the 
fictionist, I knew now'that the innate wickedness of 
human nature would stop at nothing, not even at 
corrupting the delicate mind of a child. My anxiety, 
i-therefore, to know more about Mrs. Donaldson, aDd 
to stop her career if guilty, may be imagined. It was 
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a remarkable circumstance that during these many 
days that I was trying once more to get on Mrs. 
Donaldson's track there was an utter cessation of 
complaints about pocket-picking in our neighbour¬ 
hood. Now what was the reason of this cessation? 
To my mind there was only one way of accounting for 
it, which was that Mrs. Donaldson had by some means 
found out who I was on the day I shadowed her through 
the Trossachs, and had deemed it prudent to remain 
quiet for a time. It seemed to me the most feasible 
explanation on thinking the matter over. About a 
fortnight later I called on Mrs. Smith, the keeper of 
the baker’s shop, to ask if her neighbour had come 
back, and learnt that she had not, but that a few days 
before a strange woman had called to ask Mrs. Smith 
if she could tell her where Donaldson was. The two 
women got into conversation, and the caller repre¬ 
sented. herself as Donaldson’s sister, and said, inci¬ 
dentally, that she expected that her sister was at her 
house in Edinburgh. At this piece of information 
Mrs. Smith was naturally surprised, and said that she 
was not aware that Donaldson had a house in Edin¬ 
burgh. 

‘ Oh, yes,’ exclaimed the sister, ‘ she’s lived there 
for years.’ 

This statement served to still further increase 
Smith’s surprise, and, prompted more by curiosity 
than anything else, she asked a number of questions, 
which elicited the information that Mrs. Donaldson 
lived in a house in a wynd eut of the High Street. 
The name of the wynd was given, but, unfortunately, 
it had escaped the memory of Mrs* Smith, and she. 
could come no nearer to the precise spot than ‘ a wyn<J 
off the High Street.’ 
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When I learnt this news I felt that the little drama 
was becoming somewhat mysterious, and promised to 
be more than usually interesting. I resolved, there¬ 
fore, to take more vigorous steps to trace Mrs. 
Donaldson, and discover what her little game was. 
It was pretty clear to me that she was a woman of 
great cupidity and peculiar cunning, and hardly likely 
to be caught napping. But, on the other hand, I was 
hardly likely to be beaten by such a woman. I there¬ 
fore took an early opportunity of going over to Edin¬ 
burgh, and though ‘a wynd oil' the High Street’ was 
indefinite enough in all conscience, I was not dis¬ 
couraged. There are a dozen or more wynds off the 
High Street of Edinburgh, as every one knows who 
hp,s ever been through that historic thoroughfare, and 
in those wynds are hundreds of houses, sheltering 
possibly as many moi'e hundreds of human beings, so 
that with the meagre clue I had it seemed at first 
sight very much like looking for a hair in a truss of 
straw; and had I been less acquainted with the ways 
of the criminal classes, and the modus opcrandi to be 
employed in order to get on their track, I might have 
hesitated to attempt to find the lady I was now so 
desirous of meeting. There was one thing that gave 
me an advantage, which was I could recognise Mrs. 
Donaldson amongst ten thousand people, Unless she 
altered her appearance wonderfully. Every lineament 
of her face was photographed on my memory, and 1 
was able to describe her accurately. 

As I have mentioned; there are a great many wynds 
•in the High Street of Edinburgh, and a few at least 
have a far from enviable reputation. One in particular 
/it the time I refer to was studiously slumped by any 
6 ne having a reputation to lose. Its inhabitants most 
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certainly belonged to that class which prey upon their 
fellows, and years before it had gained an evil name 
by reason of a barbarous murder, a woman having 
been brutally kicked to death at the foot of one of the 
noisome stairs that gave access to the rookeries. The 
houses in this wynd were occupied by what is termed 
in police circles a floating population—that is to say, 
the majority of the people belonged to the vagrant 
classes. They were there to-day and gone to-morrow. 
There were, of course, some old residenters, but they 
were the tenants who for the most part let lodgings 
for the night, the price ranging from a penny to four- 
pence for the night’s accommodation. Although I 
did not quite expect to find Mrs. Donaldson in this 
wynd, I had an idea that I might pick up some in¬ 
formation about her, if she was what I took her to be. 
The reason I did not think she would be found there 
was that, from what little I had gleaned about her, I 
thought she was not likely to conspicuously congregate 
with marked evildoers. She carried on her business 
with evident caution, that was clear, or she could not 
have succeeded in deceiving her Glasgow neighbours 
so long. My first plan was to disguise myself as a 
tramp, and seek a night’s shelter in one of the dens 
that abounded in the wynd. It was an objectionable 
thing to haVte to do. Not that it was a novel expe¬ 
rience, for I had often gone through it on previous 
occasions. Indeed, a detective cannot hope to succeed 
in his profession unless he is intimately acquainted 
with the ways and habits of criminals, and li6w is he 
to gain that knowledge except by mingling with them 
as one of their kind ? In no other way can he under¬ 
stand their minds and know their habits. In thg 
course of my career I have had to place myself in 
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positions against which ail my senses have revolted; 
hut the knowledge I have derived therefrom has been 
invaluable to me, and has enabled me to succeed where 
others in the same lino have failed. 

The most notorious of the lodging-houses in the 
wynd was kept by an Irishwoman named Mary Dewey. 
She was a widow with a great many black marks 
against her. She had been imprisoned two or tthree 
times, and fined dozens of times for drunkenness and 
other finable offences. 

To her den I betook myself one night, and engaged 
a twopenny { doss’—that is, for twopence I was to be 
privileged to make one of two or three dozen others 
who stretched themselves on dirty rags on the floor. 
To accurately describe the dreadful place and its 
occupants, in which and amongst whom I was to pass 
the night, would require a far more graphic pen than 
I possess, while it would require the pencil of a Dore, 
a Fuesli, or a Wiertz to delineate, in all their hideous 
details, the human ghouls who crowded and jostled 
each other in the fcptid den. 

It was a long, narrow room, with three small win¬ 
dows in it, and a fireplace at one end. But the 
chimney of this fireplace was stuffed up with rags. 
Lying in rows on each side of the room, the floor of 
which was black with dirt, were twenty-bine men and 
boys, the youngest, perhaps, eleven oj; twelve, the 
oldest turned seventy. And there wasn’t a face there, 
not even the youngest, that was not horrible in 
its look of depravity and wickedness. When the 
young are early schooled in the ways of crime, the 
innocent look of childhood speedily fades from the 
»face, and gives place to a peculiar expression, which is 
well known to those Who have dealings with criminals. 
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As an utter stranger amongst this crowd of outcast 
wretches, I was regarded with great curiosity and 
some suspicion by such of them as were awake, and 
many were the questions that were put to me. Where 
had I come frbm? Where was I going to ? What lay 
was I on? 1 knew liow to parry and answer these 
questions, and an old, grey-headed sinner, who bore a 
strong resemblance to an ape, for his face was weazened 
and shrivelled and covered with a stubbly growth of 
rusty grey hair, while his mouth projected forward 
just like a monkey’s, asked me at last to go and ‘ doss’ 
alongside of him. As he was evidently an old hand, and 
likely to be well posted up in all matters appertaining 
to his particular walk in life, I accepted his invitation, 
and we were soon engaged in a whispered conversation, 
and after a time, when he had grown confidential, I 
ventured to ask him if he knew ‘ Mistress Donaldson, 
who faked kiddies up to nick pigskins.’ * 

The old man x’efiected a few moments, and then 
said no, he did not, but he ‘ kent a square pal,’ who 
was ’‘fly,’ and if I was good for a wet (drink) he 
would take me to the pal in the morning, and I might 
learn something. I told him I was good for two or 
three wets, and soon after that the old fellow fell 
asleep, and I managed to put the time over until, to 
my great relief, the rising hour came. Then the old 
man and I started off to his ‘ pal,’ a desperate old 
villain, who kept a shebeen in an alley off the Canon- 
gate. This fellow was known as ‘The Jumper,’ by 
reason, as I subsequently learned, of his having 
jumped while suffering from deliriun .tremens from 
window five storeys high, and escaped with only a 

* ‘Faked kiddies up to nick pigskins,* Tahglit children to pick 
pockets, 
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bruise or two. His real name, though he had quite a 
string' of aliases, was James Sinclair. lie had been 
convicted times out of number for all sorts of offences, 
and a few weeks after my introduction to him—from 
information I was enabled tS give—he was pounced 
upon by the police for sliebeening, and sentenced to 
a considerable term of imprisonment. 

On the occasion I am dealing with he was disposed 
to be very morose and taciturn with me, but after 1 
had paid for a bottle of his villainous compound 
yclept whisky he became more communicative, though 
he said he did not know Mrs. Donaldson. But on his 
asking what ‘ kin’ o’ like body’ she was, I was enabled 
to describe her so accurately that he exclaimed— 

‘It’s no Donaldson you mean. It’s Mother Mel- 

drum, and she stays at No. 6 in- Wynd, off the 

High Street.’ When he added* ‘ She has a place tae 
in Glesca,’ I could no longer doubt that it was the 
same woman. 

As soon as I could get away from my undesirable 
companions I went to the head Police Office to see if 
they knew anything of Mrs. Meldrum, but they 
had never heard of the woman, and they said the 
wynd mentioned was quite a respectable quarter as 
compared with others in the neighbourhood. This was 
further evidence of the creature’s artfulness, and of 
the secrecy with which she conducted her dreadful 
business, and I, as well as my colleagues, was of 
opinion that there might be considerable difficulty in 
getting the necessary legal evidence against her. I 
suggested that she would have to be trapped in some 
way, but then came the question, how was it to be 
upne?‘ At length an old policeman volunteered a 
suggestion. He knew a man who had been a convict, 
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but, after having served his term, he became an 
informer, that is, he gave information often of great 
value to the police, and, of course, he got paid for 
such information. I need scarcely remark, perhaps, 
that the police force, like the Government, the army, 
and the navy, is obliged to have its paid spies. This 
informer, whose name I must withhold for obvious 
reasons, although lie has been dead for many years, 
but still members of his family are living, had a son, 
a lad about fourteen, and no doubt he might be 
obtained as a bait to draw the wretched old woman. 

Acting on this suggestion, I visited the informer, 
and laid my business before him. He entered into 
the spirit of tlie thing, in view of the fact that he was 
to be well paid for his services, and he brought his 
son in for me to make his acquaintance. The lad 
was a little fellow with a preternaturally sharp ex¬ 
pression, and a certain quick-wittedness which caused 
him to seem older than his years. He was by no 
means a prepossessing lad, and it was difficult to say 
then whether he was predisposed to good or evil.* 
The lad expressed his willingness to lend himself to 
the scheme, and having coached him well up in the 
part he was to play, he was attired in some well-worn 
and ragged clothes. And that evening he accom¬ 
panied ule to Mrs. Donaldson’s, or Meldrum’s, house. 
I mentioned^the Jumper’s name by way of an intro¬ 
duction, and after some little parleying I gained 

* It is satisfactory to be able to state that I subsequently brought 
this lad under the notice of a well-known charitable and philanthropic 
lady. Through her exertions he was scut to school for three years, at 
the end of which time the lady placed him on a farm in Canada. The 
last I beard jf him was that lie was in business for himself and doii% 
well. 
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admittance to her house by telling her I wished my 
boy to be well drilled. Of course, I had so far dis¬ 
guised my ordinary appear a net.' as to be under no 
apprehension that she would recognise me as the 
person wdio had shadowed her on Loch Lomond. She 
was a woman of quite a good address, and of 
such plausibility that almost any one might have 
been deceived in her. She talked to the boy for 
some time, and so well did he play his part that she 
never once suspected him, and at last, turning to me, 
she asked me what I would stand if she took him in 
hand. I asked her to name a figure, and she at once 
said five pounds, but I told her that was far beyond 
me, and suggested two, which she ultimately decided 
to accept, and at my request she consented to give 
him his first lesson then. So, leading the way into a 
back room, she unlocked the door of a cupboard, and 
toolc therefrom a life-size figure of a female, the dress 
of which was covered with tiny bells. By means of a 
cord and hook from the head she suspended the figure 
to a hook in the ceiling, and, putting a purse in the 
pocket of the dress, told the boy he must try and take 
it out without so much as sounding one of the bells on 
the dress, which, if shaken ever so slightly, set the 
bells tinkling. Of course the lad was not successful, 
for even an infinitesimal swaying of the suspended 
figure caused the bells to jangle. At last the wretched 
old woman got cross, and the boy began to cry. I 
thereupon suggested it might be as well not to proceed 
further that night, and said I would call again the 
neyt evening at six o’clock. I was exceedingly punctual 
in keeping the appointment, but I called that time in a 
very different character to what she expected, to see me 
in,for as she opened the door I steppedforward and said: 
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‘ My name is Donovan, I am a detective, and I arrest 
you on a charge of training children for purposes of 
thieving.’ 

I don’t know that I ever saw a person so utterly 
collapse as she did. Her face became of a greenish 
pallor, and she appeared as if she was going to fall. 
But suddenly, pulling herself together, she began to 
make protestations of her innocence (she did not 
recognise me at this time as the vagrant of the pre¬ 
vious night), avowing, with all sorts of solemn asser¬ 
tions, that she was a highly-respectable woman. Then 
I told her that I had had ocular demonstrations the 
preceding night of her wickedness, whereupon her 
whole manner changed, and she became a perfect 
virago, pouring forth such a torrent of abuse, couched 
in language so vile that I could scarcely repress a 
shudder, used as I was to that sort of thing. 

With the assistance of two colleagues who were 
with me I effected her arrest, but not without diffi¬ 
culty, for she resisted desperately, displaying extraor¬ 
dinary strength and agility for a woman of her age. 
We conveyed her to the station in a cab, and I felt 
delighted that I had been able to cut this infamous 
creature’s career short. She seemed now to have 
become a totally different person to the one I had 
seen on the steamer on Loch Lomond. From the 
quiet, apparently staid, lady-like woman, she had 
changed to a fury, desperation and despair alternating. 
That she was a remarkably dangerous character could 
no longer be doubted, and it was matter for congratu¬ 
lation that she had been brought to book. 

A search of her houses in Glasgow and in Edinburgh ' 
brought to light the extensive ramifications of he? 
business. But a still mpre startling revelation w^s in 
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store for us. From an old letter found in a drawer, 
addressed to a Mrs. Mary Pullen, we were enabled to 
prove tliat that was her real name, that she had 
suffered five years’ imprisonment for swindling, and 
that she was the wife of a most notorious ruffian, who 
had been a thief from his earliest youth, and who at 
the age of thirty-two had been convicted at Man¬ 
chester of killing a man in a fight, and sentenced to 
penal servitude for life. His wife, Mrs. Pullen, alias 
Mi's. Donaldson, alias Meldrum, and various other 
aliases, had joined issues with a man in Manchester 
who had also been a convict, and these two worthies 
worked together, the man sending youths from Man¬ 
chester to be trained by the woman. These things 
and many more came out at her trial, the result being 
that she was duly convicted and sentenced to a long 
term of imprisonment. I tried hard to trace the youth 
who was with her the day I first made her acquaintance 
on Loch Lomond, and who, no doubt, relieved Mrs. 
Bradshaw of her purse. My efforts, however, were 
fruitless, for no doubt those interested in him kept 
him out of the way when they heard that the woman 
had been taken. How many thieves this infamous 
creature had made it is difficult even to guess at, but 
there was general satisfaction expressed that she would 
not get the chance of making any more. If the means 
I had taken to entrap her were objectionable, there 
was surely never a case where the means were more 
fully justified by the end than this one. 

Mrs. Pullen did not live to complete her sentence, for 
she died five years later after a year and a half spent 
in the hospital owing to cancer in the . face. Those 
who ha“d charge of her said that she died' penitent, 
and expressing horror for her wasted and wicked life. 
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Por many years there stood at the corner of an im¬ 
portant but not altogether reputable thoroughfare in 
the south of London a, large block of buildings that 
had at one time been let as tenement houses. The 
tenants, however, had long since departed, whither 
heaven only knew, and the buildings stood a dark and 
melancholy wreck. The property was in ‘ Chancery,’ 
hence its mournful appearance. Every pane of glass 
had been shivered to atoms by the mischievous street 
arabs. The door was like the window-sashes, paint¬ 
less and rotting. The water channels on the roof had 
become blocked, and the water poured down over 
the front brick wall, leaving tracks of blackish green 
slime. The area was the receptacle for a heterogeneous 
collection of rubbish and filth. Dead cats and dogs 
lay and festered there. There were heaps of rotting 
rags, old boots and shoes, broken bottles, and the 
hundred and one things that soon collect in a spot 
that it is no one’s business to look after. It was 
pitiable to see such a sight in London’s wealthy town. 
The land upon which the buildings stood was exceed¬ 
ingly valuable, although it was close to the notorious 
‘ New Cut,’ the home and haunt of some of the vilest 
specimens of humanity, male and female, to be found ifl 
the whole of the Great. Babylon, But a pew era. was 
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dawning, when the besom of the Metropolitan im¬ 
provements was bound to reach this unsalubrious spot, 
and sweep some of its vileness away. So, notwith¬ 
standing the existence of this sink of iniquity, land in 
the neighbourhood was of almost fabulous value. 

The buildings I am describing had had a. curious 
history. They dated back for over three hundred 
years, and had formerly been the town houses (there 
were two houses) of people of fashion. And in one of 
them there had once lived a nobleman who became a 
naval commandei’, and distinguished himself in more 
than one of our great sea fights, earning for himself a 
marble monument in England’s magnificent Valhalla 
—Westminster Abbey. At last the property got into 
the hands of a miserly and eccentric man, named 
Baintree, who was a builder by trade. But soon after 
he came into possession, and during a terrible cholera 
year in London, a plague fell upon the inhabitants of 
these houses, and something like two dozen persons 
perished. The owner himself took the disease, and 
succumbed; and it was then found that he had by 
will devised the property to his only daughter—a 
w(Jinan thirty years of age—and his sons, of whom 
there were four, were left penniless. The first thing 
they did was to lock their sister up in a lunatic 
asylum, and then they tried to upset the will, but 
failed after three or four years of litigation. The will 
was confirmed by the Court, and the woman was 
declared to be sane. 

On her release, however, she soon showed that, if 
not legally mad, she was eccentric to the very verge 
of insanity, and, having cursed her brothers, and 
wished them all manner of evil, she took up her resi¬ 
dence in on§ of the houses, and declined to let the 
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other. For some years she led a lonely, solitary life, 
and allowed her property to go to rack and ruin. As 
the window-panes got broken she replaced them with 
brown paper or rags. As the chimney-pots fell down 
she allowed them to remain, and she refused to spend 
a single penny on paint or the most necessary repairs. 
She remained a spinster, and her one hobby seemed to 
be to gather around her dozens of cats, which, however, 
she starved; and she was constantly figuring in the 
Courts, both for cruelty and for keeping her place in 
an insanitary condition. 

For thirty years this strange, human excrescence 
led a lonely, useless life, and it was said that during 
that long period no one but herself ever entered the 
portals of the houses. But one dark and stormy niwht 
a visitor did enter—a visitor that comes to us all, 
sooner or later. It was the Angel of Death. And 
days after, the old woman not having been seen, the 
door was broken open, and the explorers who had the 
hardihood to enter beheld a terrible sight. On some 
filthy straw and old sacks in a corner of a bare room 
the woman lay dead, and the gaunt and starving cats 
had been feeding off her body. Ho will could be dis¬ 
covered, and it became necessary to find an heir. It 
was known that three of her brothers were dead. One 
had died in the workhouse, but what had become of 
the fourth ? > He, being the youngest, had gone years 
ago to Australia, and no one knew whether he was 
living or dead. And until he turned up, if living, or 
his death was proved, there was nothing for it but to 
put the property into Chancery. Every one knows 
what that means. Although the Court of Chancfery 
has unto|d millions locked up, it will spend yiever^a 
penny if it can help it, and so. the old woman’s pro- 
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perty, while waiting for an heir, went from bad to 
worse, and mouldered to decay like the dead woman 
herself. Of course it got an evil reputation, and people 
said it was haunted, and one night murder put its 
curse upon it. A man and a woman got in somehow, 
arid the man mm-dered the woman. He fled, and was 
never captured, and she, being an unknown waif, was 
buried in a nameless pauper’s grave. 

So years passed, and the quest of the heir was still 
kept up, for no proof was forthcoming of his death. 
At last a man and his son offered to rent one of the 
houses, and by the advice of the lawyers, who had got 
their claws upon the property, the Court decided to 
accept the offer, and one of the solicitors was appointed 
trustee to receive the rent. So in due time the win¬ 
dows in the lower part of the house were repaired. A 
new door was put up, together with a blass plate on 
the portal, that bore the legend: 4 John Arthur Heath- 
cote & Son, commission agents.’ 

Now, there was one peculiarity in connection with the 
Messrs. Heathcote, no one seemed to know where they 
came from, or what the exact nature of their business 
was, for, after all, * commission agent’ is a very elastic 
term, and may mean much or little. It is presumable, 
however, that they had, to some extent, satisfied the 
lawyers of their respectability, or, at any rate, of their 
ability to pay their rent, as, after all, that was the 
main consideration with the legal gentlemen. For 
they were anxious to see some money coming in, so 
that they might get their little bills of costs already 
incurred, and as they had prosecuted their search for 
the heir by ordeu of the Court, they were, of course, 
entitled to payment as soon as there were any funds, 
fco possibly, probably, in fact—very probably—they 
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were not too inquisitive about the strange tenants. 
Some months after Messrs. Heatheote had entered on 
their tenancy of what had become known as ‘ Murder 
Buildings,’ a big robbery took place at a West-End 
mansion, and it devolved upon me, as part of my duty, 
to inquire into the matter. The property stolen con¬ 
sisted of a considerable quantity of real silver plate, 
and some very valuable jewellery, including a diamond 
brooch, a diamond tiara, and a diamond hair-pin. 

In the course of time I was successful in getting a 
clue to the thieves, and found that they were some of 
the most notorious denizens of the notorious Nety Cut. 
It was my first practical acquaintance with this uusa- 
lubrious spot,* and I found that it exceeded even the 
worst description I had heard of it. The worst of 
London’s villainy and wickedness seemed to have coh- 
centrated there. I was successful in tracking my men 
down, and arresting them, though not without con¬ 
siderable trouble and some personal risk. But though 
the thieves—four altogether—were captured, the 
stolen property was not forthcoming, though every 
possible means were used to trace it. It was, there¬ 
fore, very obvious that the wretches had disposed of 
it, and the only channel through which they could 
have realised on it was a ‘ fence,’ or receiver of stolen 
property.. How, it was clear that whoever had bought 
it must have been in a large way of business, because 
no little trader could have dealt in such things. I 
don't mean altogether as regards the price paid to the 
thieves, for, as is well known, the ‘ fences’ only give 

* Sino» then the New Cut has been vastly improved, and many of lj}>e 
rookeries have been swept away. Now any on^may traverse the New 
Out with perfect safety. Before, it was not prudent for any respectably^ 
dressed person to enter into it.— The Author. 
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about one-eighth, of the value for stolen tilings. But 
the purchasers must have been well acquainted with 
the market, and able to speedily dispose of the plate 
and jewellery. The things stolen were valued at 
nearly ten thousand pounds, some of the diamonds 
being perfect in their way. Now, diamonds are things 
that thieves cannot readily sell, except to the ‘ fences,’ 
who must, as I have said, have a good connection. 

In the case I am dealing with there could be no 
question that the articles had been quickly disposed 
of, and though a mitigation of sentence was promised 
to any one of the gang who would disclose the name 
of the ‘ fence,’ not one would do so; for thieves know 
well if they betray the purchaser of stolen goods their 
chance of selling anything else in the future has gone 
for ever. As a matter of fact, the professional ‘ fences’ 
are very rarely betrayed, and it is always exceedingly 
difficult to get at them. In this case the thieves could 
not be tempted, though, as a last resource, it was 
hinted that it was in the bounds of possibility a free 
pardon might be granted to an informer. But even 
this did not draw them, and so the rascals were sen¬ 
tenced to long terms of imprisonment, and it seemed 
as if the stolen property was irrecoverably lost. 

To all connected with the case this was a source of 
very great annoyance, and the owner of the property 
was much distressed, for many of the things were 
souvenirs, and some had been given by friends who 
were dead and gone. As regards the gold and the 
silver, it was pretty certain that it had found its way 
immediately into the melting-pot, that being the 
destiny of stolen precious metal, for by this means 
identity is destroyed, and there is, comparatively 
'speakfng, little difficulty in disposing of the melted 
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metal. With diamonds and other precious stones the 
case is different. The slightest damage to them 
deteriorates their value. And as stones of any note 
are pretty well known to dealers, who can readily 
recognise them, great caution is necessary in dealing 
with them in an unlawful way. Consequently they 
are generally sent abroad as soon as possible, and it 
will strike the reader at once that the ‘fence’ who 
trades in this class of property must be a man of 
considerable means, and have a foreign connection. 
Generally, precious stones that are stolen are ulti¬ 
mately disposed of by the traders in stolen property 
in some of the Eastern countries. 

The usual sources of information available to the 
police having failed to give us any clue to the lost 
property, it seemed as if we should have to be content 
with having caged the thieves for a considerable 
period, and my chief said to me one morning in a 
somewhat bantering spirit— 

‘ Well, Donovan, you’ve only half done your work. 
Of course, I give you credit for the capture of the 
thieves, but had you recovered the property you might 
have distinguished yourself.’ 

* I thank you for your small meed of praise,’ I an¬ 
swered caustically. ‘ You must not forget, however, 
that I cannot perform impossibilities; no more can 
you or any other man.’ 

‘ No—true,’ said he. ‘ But is it impossible to trace 
this property?’ 

I was thoughtful for some time before I answered. 
Then I said— 

‘Even the possible at times seems so impossible 
that one may be pardoned for feeling hopeless/ 

‘Ah, true; but a sanguine man should never allow 
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himself to sink to that condition of hopelessness. 
Seeing that we have to do with rogues and thieves 
who, though cunning, generally do very stupid acts, 
it ought not to be impossible to get a clue that would 
enable us to ascertain what has become of the things. 
It is hardly likely, of course, that we can ever recover 
them, but the information, at any rate, will be valuable 
in our archives.’ 

These words had a marked effect upon me. They 
stimulated me to renewed efforts. I never could bear 
the-thought of failure in anything I undertook, and as 
I had played a prominent part in capturing the thieves 
who had committed this burglary, it seemed to me 
clearly my duty to trace the stolen property. But 
then came the question— £ How was it to be done ?’ 
I confess that I could not answer the question. One 
might grope about in the dark, as it were, and by the 
merest chance stumble on a clue, but I was aware that 
was only a remote contingency. No—it was clear to 
me that some decided and systematic action was 
necessary, and I spent a whole month in thinking 
out some plan that would promise the probability of 
success. 

At length, one very wet and dismal night, about 
half-past eleven, a shivering, ragged, starved-looking 
wretch was making his way along the New Cut, 
casting furtive glances about him as .if he were 
hunted, and drawing his rags about his body in a vain 
endeavour to protect himself from the cold and the 
rain. Turning down one of the side narrow streets 
thgt run off the ‘ Cut,’ he stopped before a squalid, 
dirty-looking house, over the door of which, painted 
oca a transparency, illumined by a feeble candle, was 
the pile wo?d, ‘ Lodgiftgs.’ This house—long since 
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Swept away—was a den of infamy, but it nightly 
afforded shelter to a hundred or more debased and 
depraved wretches of both sexes, whom it would have 
been a charity to themselves and their more respectable 
fellows to have put out of the world by some merciful 
euthanasy. However, this could not be in a so-called 
civilised country. Of course, if they committed mur¬ 
der, which they sometimes did, they were hanged 
when convicted, and for robbery and outrage, by which 
they subsisted, they were shut up in gaol when rob¬ 
bery and outrage could be proved against them. The 
stringent lodging-house regulations that now obtain 
were not known then, and such plague holes as I am 
describing enjoyed comparative immunity from pa¬ 
rochial sanitary officers. 

The ragged man stopped before this house, seemed 
to reflect for some moments, then knocked with the 
rusty, broken knocker that hung on the cracked and 
paintless door. After he had knocked two or three 
times again, and waited some minutes, the door was 
opened cautiously a few inches, and a face appeared 
in the opening. A wolfish, greedy face, with a sodden, 
greasy appearance, and red, running eyes, from which 
all the eyelashes had fallen. It was the face of a gaunt, 
dirty, unkempt man, who was revolting and repellent 
as a human thing. 

‘What do you want?’ he growled in a rusty, 
cracked voice. 

‘I want a lodging, master,’ answered the stranger 
abjectly. 

‘ Have you any rhino ?’ 

* Yes, threepence.’ 

Thereupon the sore-eyed, wolfish man opened thj 
door and admitted the stranger, who was*taken down 
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a flight of wooden stairs to the basement, which was 
two large cellars thrown into one. There was a large 
open chimney without a grate, hut an iron basket 
filled with glowing coke supplied its place. The floor 
of the cellar was the natural earth, full of ruts and 
holes. The walls had at some time or other been 
whitewashed, but now they were stained, blackened, 
and slimy with damp and mildew. The ceiling was 
black, and festooned with cobwebs, and a ‘slush lamp,’ 
such as is used by sailors in a ship’s forecastle, was 
suspended by a chain. In the centre of the floor was 
a very common wooden table, and forms were ranged 
round the walls. 

In this foetid, unwholesome den about two dozen 
men and boys were gathered, some of them crowding 
round the burning, coke for the sake of the warmth. 
Three or four were seated at the table playing cards 
with a pack of cards so greasy, black, and worn that 
it was almost impossible to tell one card from the 
other; and the rest were stretched out on the forms 
asleep, most of them face downwards. They were a 
villainous, cut-throat looking crew, many of them old 
gaol-birds, and all, without exception, even the 
youngest, dangerous criminals. They were human 
pariahs, homeless and friendless, who preyed upon 
society. 

As the stranger entered all those who were awake 
turned and eyed him suspiciously, and one big, low¬ 
browed vagabond exclaimed— 

‘ What cheer, Cully ?’ 

‘| 3 o, so,’ the man answered. 

* Where do you hail from ?’ 

j*I have the key of the street, mate.' 

‘Are you fly?’ 
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‘ Rhombo, I’ve been doing the mill.’ * 

‘What for?’ 

‘ For nicking a bloke’s white tumip.’f 

‘ Are you a furringer in the village V $ 

‘ Yes; I’ve been padding the hoof.’ § 

‘Are you stumped?’|| 

‘ I’ve got as much as will pay for a doss.’ 

The tramp having been thus cross-examined, as it 
were, and proved himself satisfactory, he was not 
subjected to any more questioning. The low-browed 
vagabond who had questioned him seemed to -be a 
person of importance in that assembly, and he was 
addressed as ‘ Boss.’ It was evident, too, that he was 
an old lag—that is, a convict, and had served many a 
term of imprisonment. The stranger seemed to.pay 
great attention to him and to look up to him, and the 
two having got chatting together they remained up 
after the other waifs had sought sleep on the forms or 
the ground. Then the stranger became more confi¬ 
dential, and asked the Boss if he could put him on to 
a lay. 

‘ You’ll have to spot a crib and crack it,’ answered 
the Boss with a grim smile, meaning that the stranger 
would have to look out for some place to rob. 

‘ Ah, if my pal hadn’t been lagged I wouldn’t be 
hard up now,’ sighed the stranger dolefully. 

‘ Who is your pal ?’ 

‘ Big Scottie.* 

‘What, the covey what was tuk for nicking the 
sparklers (diamonds) from the West-End crib?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

* In prison. t Stealing a silver watch. 

J Are you a stranger in London f § Been on the tramp. 

|| Meaning, Are yon without money 
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* I know’d Scottie, too,’ said the Boss reflectively. 
* Bat he warn’t much of a pal.’ 

* Why ?’ asked the stranger sharply. 

‘He warn’t rhombo.’ 

‘ How do you know ?’ 

‘ Well, I’ve heard chaps say so.’ 

The stranger seemed to become very thoughtful for 
a time, and at last remarked— 

‘ I’m hanged if I don’t think you’re right.’ 

* Did he have you, mate ?’ asked the Boss pointedly. 

‘Well, he didn’t exactly have me, ’cos, you see, I 

wasn’t in the swyn with him; but I done him many a 
good turn, and he promised me something out of the 
swag, but devil a stiver did I ever'see. Then I heard 
as he’d been tuk, but I don’t think they got any of 
the sparklers, did they?’ 

‘ You bet they didn’t,’ answered the Boss with a 
leer. ‘ Big Scottie was too fly for the beaks.’ 

‘But what did he do with the sparklers?’ 

‘ Well, I don’t know; but, you bet, he traded ’em.’ 

‘ Or buried ’em,’ the stranger suggested. 

‘No fear!’ exclaimed the Boss with a laugh of 
contempt, as though he thought the stranger very 
simple. 

‘Did he trade ’em in the village?’ 

f You bet he did.’ 

‘ I don’t believe it,’ said the stranger musingly. 

‘ Well, you’re a mug, that’s what I’ve got to say.’ 

‘ Maybe I am, old man; but, look here, if you’ll put 
me on a “ fence” that will take some of the same stuff, 
I know where I can make a haul.’ 

'the Boss looked at the stranger incredulously, and 
after a time he asked with a sneer— 

‘ Where is the place?’ 
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The stranger placed-his finger on his nose, as muck 
as to say you can’t catch old birds with chaff, and he 
remarked— 

£ I’m fly, mate, and know how many beans make 
five. Now, I’ve got the lay of a crib just as sure as 
you’re there, and I tell you I can get some sparklers 
if I knew where to part with ’em. You see,, it’s no 
use making a haul of them things if a fellow can’t 
fence ’em.’ 

‘ Eight you are, old pal,’ exclaimed the Boss, grow¬ 
ing a little excited, and extending his dirty paw for 
the other to grasp, which he did. Then the Bosk laid 
his left hand on the stranger’s shoulder in an easy, 
familiar,, and confidential manner, and he said in a 
low tone, ‘ Put me in the swim, and I’ll stand by you 
to the death. Every one as knows me knows as-I’m 
right.’ 

* Well, I’ll chum in along with you.’ 

‘Bully for you,’ and the Boss patted the stranger’s 
shoulder. ‘ Now, where’s your crib ?’ 

‘ It’s a big house this side o’ York, and I’m nuts on 
a wench there. The gemman’s some’at to do with 
railways, and he goes away a good deal, and his 
missus has any amount o’ sparklers.’ 

The Boss waxed enthusiastic, and squeezing the 
stranger’s hand until he almost brought tears from 
his eyes, he said— 

‘ I’m on that lay, old friend, and will stick to you 
like a leeeh.’ 

‘ But where are we to fence the goods if we get 
’em 9 ’ 

‘ You leave that to me now. That’ll be all right.’ 

‘Well, mate, you ain’t going to kid me like that,’' 

‘Doyou think I’m kidding?’ 
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* Yes.’ 

‘ Well, I tell you what I can do. I can take you to 
the same “fence” what traded Big Scottie’s sparklers.’ 

* Is he in the village ?’ 

‘ Yes, old pal, and not a ’undred miles from this ’ere 
spot.’ 

c Whereabouts ?’ 

‘ You’re rhombo now ?’ 

‘Yes, rhombo as steel.’ 

‘ Do you know Murder Buildings P’ the Boss asked 
mysteriously. 

‘ What, yon mean the old woman’s property what’s 
gone to ruin ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

* I know it, then. It’s away up the road here, not 
far from the bridge.’ 

‘That’s it. Well, there’s a covey and his son as 
calls themselves Heath cot^ what’s got one of them 
houses in Murder Buildings. Though his real name 
aint Heathcote. He’s old Mo Davis what used to 
keep a fencing shop down in Spitalfields. But he’s 
good to trade to any amount.’ 

At this information the stranger’s face became pale 
as if with sudden excitement, and his eyes brightened 
up as if with joy. 

‘ How mind you keep this dark,’ pursued the Boss, 
* for Moses is very good to us chaps, and will trade 
anything from us, and there aint one of us what 
wouldn’t die before wc split on him. He is one of the 
right sort, and he laughs at all the traps* in London, 
There isn’t one that suspects him.’ 

Idie stranger seemed perfectly delighted, and 
chuckled, as he remarked— 

Poliecjnen. 
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‘ You’re a right sort 0’ pal, and you bet we’ll know 
each other better afore we’ve done.’ 

* Well, you’ll find me jannock, old man, and I sticks 
to my friends.’ 

The two shook hands again and, as the hour was 
late, they said good night, the Boss having promised 
to stand breakfast in the. morning, when it was ar¬ 
ranged that they should discuss the plan of operations 
for cracking the crib near York. The Boss then 
coiled himself up in a corner of the den, and the 
•stranger utilised the table for a couch, but, judging 
from ,hiS* restlessness, it seemed as if he was not quite 
used to such a hard bed. But it was not only the 
bed—i£ 'wds the place altogether. The thick, reeking 
atmosphere, f the fumes from the coke, the smoke from 
the slush l4np, the effluvia that emanated from the 
unwashed bodies of the wretches who were sprawled 
about, the snores that arose from all sides—these 
things in conjunction disturbed him, and he could 
not sleep. And after a time he got up, stretched 
himself, gazed steadily for a time over to the corner 
where the Boss was coiled, as if to assure himself that 
that worthy was locked in sleep, and, being satisfied 
that such was the case, he crept cautiously out of the 
filthy cellar, and made his way lightly up the wooden 
stairs that, in spite of his efforts, creaked beneath his 
tread. However, he gained the passage without any 
one giving sign that he had been disturbed. So the 
stranger groped his way along the passage, and 
managed, after a good deal of fumbling, to get the 
street door open, and then, he stepped out, drawing » 
great sigh of relief as he breathed the cool morning 
air, which was deliciously pure as compared with the 
awful atmosphere of the dreadful* den he had just Jsft. 
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With, a sense of thankfulness he hurried away, and, 
after a brisk walk of nearly an hour, he gained a villa 
house standing in a neat garden near Clapham Com¬ 
mon, which seemed a paradise after the villainous 
region he had come from. 

Reader, I was that stranger, and need I say that 
I was elated and delighted at the discovery I had 
made. 

The little scheme I had carried out, and the decep¬ 
tion I had practised on the Boss, were justified by 
results. Truly the end justified the means in this, 
case. The fearful place in which I had spent those 
trying hours I knew as a rendezvous for thieves and 
bad characters, and I felt tolerably certain that I 
should be able to learn something that might be 
useful. For amongst these people there is a remark¬ 
able freemasonry, and I deemed it highly probable 
some of them would know of the ‘fence’ who, in 
thieves’ jargon, had traded the ‘ sparklers’ stolen by 
Big Scottie and his pals. My success had far exceeded 
my anticipations, and I congratulated myself on the 
get-up and appearance of wretchedness which had 
enabled me to deceive those human hawks. Of course 
I was astonished to learn that Messrs. Arthur Heath- 
cote & Son, commission agents, of Murder Buildings, 
were buyers of stolen property, and I was still more 
astonished, perhaps, to find that Heatheote was Moses 
Davis. I had never seen Moses Davis in my life, but 
I had heard about him, and knew that there was a 
record against him in Scotland Yard. I made it my 
business to look up this, and I found that he was de¬ 
scribed as a notorious ‘ receiver,’ and trainer of young 
thieves. He had suddenly disappeared-from Spital- 
fields, however, and a memorandum was attached to 
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the record to the effect that he had probably gone 
abroad. He was believed to have originally come from 
Holland. 

One of the most difficult things in regard to bring¬ 
ing ‘ fences’ to justice is that of getting legal evidence 
against them. The buyers of stolen goods are gene¬ 
rally—not always, but generally—Jews, and the craft 
and cunning, which are marked characteristics of the 
lower class of Israelites, are often developed in the 
‘ fence’ to a degree that may be said to be perfection. 

He knows when he begins his nefarious business that 
% ' a 

he does so in defiance of the law, and that if he is to 
be undisturbed he must outwit the law. That may 
seem a difficult thing to do when it is remembered 
how Argus-eyed the law is. But, difficult as it is, the 
‘fence’ does it. Not that he always continues to 
succeed, for occasionally he is bowled over and suffers 
due punishment for his crimes. But these buyers of 
stolen goods think that the hauls made are well worth 
the risks run. And most certainly the gains are great, 
though probably no greater than they would be in 
successful legitimate trading. Now, as a rule, the 
‘fence’ will buy anything that has any real value. 
But his weakness is for gold and silver, jewellery of all 
kinds, and precious stones. The reason of this par¬ 
tiality will' be obvious. In stones and jewels there 
may be large value in little bulk, while gold and silver 
can so quickly be changed into a condition, by means 
of the melting-pot, when it can no longer be identified, 
that the ‘ fence’ prefers these things before all others. 
Of course it goes Without saying that the * fence’ must 
have a market for the sale of the things he buys. H 
no such market existed, the ‘ fence’s’ occupation .would^ 
be gone; and if there were no ‘ fences,’ there would be. 
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fewer thieves. But, as a matter of fact, the trade in 
Btolen goods is a thoroughly organised one, but carried 
on so secretly and with such caution as almost to defy 
detection. 

To make it clear to the reader how the business is 
managed, I will instance a burglary of what I may 
venture to describe as of the first rank. It has been 
decided by skilled cracksmen that the residence of 
some wealthy person shall be visited. Before this is 
done, however, the enterprising burglars have got to 
know a good deal about the habits and movements of 
the people of the house, and whether they keep much 
jewellery and money on the premises, and whether the 
service of plate is real silver or merely electro. As a 
rule, electro is not touched by members of the higher 
ranks of the ‘ profession.’ It is left for the area sneak, 
or the sham bellhanger or plumber, who will ‘ nick’ 
anything that will fetch the price of a drink. The 
burglars’ knowledge is gained in a variety of ways— 
sometimes through the servants, at others through 
the tradespeople’s employes, who call at the houses for 
orders, and, again, by a system of espionage on the 
part of the thieves themselves. When such knowledge 
as may be useful in the enterprise has been derived 
from some source or other, the ‘fence’ is notified that 
on such and such a day he may expect some ‘ metal’ 
and * pea nuts’ (precious stones), so that he is all ready 
to receive the goods. 

The following letter is a fac-simile of one preserved 
at Scotland Yard. It was written by a notorious 
burglar now undergoing penal servitude for life for 
Ihe very burglary he alludes to, and the deer hold 
unkel- (dear old uncle) was a no less notorious ‘ re¬ 
ceiver,’ now dead, ’This letter was found in the 
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‘receiver’s’ house by the police, who were fortunate 
in securing his conviction:— 

‘ Deer hold unkel me and a foo rorty ones is agoing 
a hunting and shud as ow we maik a bag look out for 
igh hold times there will be metal and pea nuts so 
blow yer bellers (bellows) hold un and ixpeet gud noos 
at hanny moment so no more at presint from yer 
afectinhate pal The Kid.’ 

Now let us suppose the gentlemen of the night have 
been successful and made a good haul, and we will 
assume that three or four are in the swim, for it is a 
notorious fact that burglars work in gangs. The late 
Mr. Charles Peace—who regarded burglary as a fine 
art, and whose life came to an untimely end at Armley 
Jail, Leeds, one gloomy morning years ago—scorned 
companions, as is well known, but he was quite an 
exception, and your professional housebreaker is gene¬ 
rally accompanied by one or more companions. Well, 
having succeeded in their task, one of the number is 
deputed trustee for the time being, and he hurries off 
to the ‘ fence,’ who appraises the goods, allowing from 
one-eighth to one-tenth of their approximate value; 
pays for them in hard coin of the realm, then imme¬ 
diately .the silver goes into the melting-pot, which 
stands ready in a bed of glowing charcoal. Stones 
are deftly Extracted from jewellery, and the gold is 
treated the same way as the silver. 

The ingots of gold and silver, together with the 
stones, are then taken by the ‘fence’ himself, or a 
confidential agent, to some part of the Continent— 
generally Holland, Belgium, or Germany—where there 
is a ready market for them amongst unprincipled 
traders. In # the case of very large and very fine stones 
they are sent direct to India or Persia, where, of 
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course, the ‘ fence’ must have agents. It will thus be 
seen that, without organisation and system, this illegal 
traffic could not be carried on. Of course it does not 
always follow that the cracksman sells the stolen goods 
to the ‘ fence,’ for, knowing as he does that he only 
gets a very small proportion of the value, he tries to 
obtain more by pawning them or selling them to 
private individuals. But this is such a risky mode of 
disposal, and so frequently leads to detection, that it 
is generally beginners and greenhorns who resort 
to it. 

I hope I have now made it clear to the reader that 
the difficulty of getting a conviction against the 
‘ fence’ is the difficulty of getting actual proof, such 
as can be accepted in law. For thieves will suffer 
almost any punishment rather than ‘ split’ on the 
' fence,’ while it is a very rare thing for a ‘ fence’ to 
keep stolen property on his premises many hours 
together. In the case of gold, silver, and jewels, he 
has a secret hiding-place so cunningly contrived that 
it defies discovery by the police. 

In the case of the robbery I am dealing with I 
knew that big Scottie, who had been convicted, must 
have been in league with a ‘fence,’ and in trying to 
devise^ some means of getting to know who this was 
I hit upon the idea of visiting the thieves’ kitchen in 
the New Cut. I was too well acquainted with the 
ways and habits of thieves not to know that there 
were possibilities of learning something of value if I 
mixed with the pariahs as one of them. Much of the 
success that has attended me in my profession has 
been due to my ability and willingness to assume 
■ disguises, and to suffer inconvenience ancL discomfort 
'for. th© time beimr. “I -have always none upon the 
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principle that, to hunt well one must be intimately 
acquainted with the habits of the animals to be 
hunted. And so I have made the peculiarities of 
criminals a close study ; I have learned something of 
the form their craft and cunning takes; I know their 
jargon and argo, and how they live and act towards 
each other in their haunts. No man who does not 
know something of these things can possibly be a 
successful detective. I must say, however, I was 
peculiarly fortunate in my visit to the thieves’ lodging 
in the New Cut, and that an unusual turn of luck 
served me by putting the ‘ Boss’ in my way. Neces¬ 
sarily I had to use some deception in order to draw 
him, but I must maintain that that was well justified 
by the end I had in view. My next step now was to 
work up the pedigree of ‘ Heathcote & Son,’ and get 
such evidence against them as would effectually put 
a stop to their nefarious business. 

By a great deal of patient and persevering inquir¬ 
ing, and by following up the most minute clues, I 
ascertained that Moses Davis had been born in 
London, but, when about twelve years of age, he, had 
been taken by an uncle to the Hague, where he 
resided for twelve years, and came under the notice 
of the police for various nefarious practices. At last, 
fcvhen the country had become too hot to hold him, he 
returned to London and became a ‘ receiver,’ and a 
trainer of young thieves, and in this capacity he 
brought himself under the notice of the London 
police. But, when they showed their anxiety to 
become more clegely acquainted with him, he sud¬ 
denly disappeared from his haunts and went to 
Berlin, where he remained some years, and suffered a 
term of imprisonment for forgery. 
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Soon after liis release he once more returned to 
London in company ■with his son, who was about four 
or five-and-twenty. For a year or so after he had 
once more settled in the British Metropolis he would 
seem to have lived in a very obscure way, and no 
information was forthcoming with regard to his con¬ 
duct during that period. But that he was not in¬ 
different during that time to what was going on in 
London was proved by his presenting himself one 
morning at the office of the firm of lawyers who were 
trying to find the heir to the property know’ll as 
Murder Buildings, and making an offer to them to’ 
rent one of the houses on a yearly tenancy. He gave 
his name as Arthur Heathcote, and stated that he 
had been in business in Berlin as a commission 
agent, but had not been altogether successful. He 
offered to pay a whole year’s rent in advance, and as 
the lawyers could not resist the temptation of this 
offer, they closed with him, and in due time the 
notorious Moses Davis and his son blossomed forth 
as ‘ Arthur Heathcote & Son, commission agents.’ 

So much did I learn of this interesting character, 

but let me state that I kept my own secret for the 

time being, and did not let it be known that Mr. 

Arthur Heathcote was the rascally Moses Davis, 

‘ receiver,’ thief-trainer, and thief. My business now 

was to get sufficient evidence against him that would 

ensure his conviction as a receiver of stolen property, 

and I knew that that was the most difficult part of 

the whole business, for I could not go to him myself 

with stolen property and ask him to buy it, nor could 

I consort with thieves who had stolen property to 

sell, as the law would not tolerate that. Neverthe- 
• , 
dess, I was resolved, to have ‘Messrs. Heathcote 
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and Son’ somehow or another, and to stop their 
infamous trade. At last I resolved to call upon 
them, so as to gain some personal knowledge of them. 
I perhaps need scarcely say that I did not call in my 
capacity of detective, but attired in a well-worn frock 
coat, a rusty chimney-pot hat, with the expression of 
my face altered by smoke-coloured spectacles; and 
carrying a small hand-bag, such as are used by lawyers 
and city men, I presented myself at Heathcote and 
Son’s business premises. I found that one of the 
rooms had been fitted up as an office. There, was a 
counter, a desk, a stool or two, some pens and ink, 
and a few letter and day books. 

As I entered a young man came from an inner 
room, and his Jewish origin was so clearly traceable 
in his cast of face that I had no difficulty in recog¬ 
nising Mr. Davis’s son. He was rather slovenly 
dressed, had small, restless, beady eyes, and a wicked, 
crafty expression generally. 

‘ Are you Mr. Arthur Heathcote ?’ I asked. 

‘ No; I’m Mr. Arthur Heathcote’s son. What do 
you want ?’ 

4 1 want Mr. Arthur Heathcote.’ 

‘ Well, he ain’t here at present.’ 

‘ Where is he ?’ 

* Well,*I don’t know that you have any business to 
ask that question,’ said this vulgar young man, with 
a sneer. 

‘Oh, indeed. It’s a pity Mr. Arthur Heathcote 
does not leave a more agreeable person to represent 
him during his,absence,’ I said, pointedly. ‘Yqu 
must have rather a curious class of Customers to deal 
with since you haven’t yet learned the rudiments o| 
politeness.’ 
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He did not seem to like this, and scowled at me 
angrily, and said with a snap— 

‘ Why don’t you state your business ?’ 

* I told you I wanted Mr. Arthur Heathcote. Your 
father, I presume.’ 

4 Yes, my father. Well, he’s not here.’ 

‘ So you said before. But when will he be here ?’ 

‘ I don’t know. Perhaps not for a few days.’ 

‘ He’s out of town, then?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘•Umph! That’s unfortunate,’ I said, musingly, 
and with an air of keen disappointment, while I 
watched young Davis through my smoked spectacles. 
Nevertheless, I was not disappointed, for I thought 
that, cunning as this young fellow was, he might be 
trapped into some admission that would tell against 
him. I saw him look at me scrutinisingly, and at 
last he said in a milder tone to that he had hitherto 
used— 

* Well, as the old man’s not here you can’t see him. 
But I’m his representative; you may safely confide 
your business to me if it concerns the firm.’ 

‘ It does concern the firm,’ I answered quickly. 

‘ Very well, then, I represent the firm.’ 

For some moments I acted as if I could not make 
up iny mind what to do. I assumed a very thoughtful 
attitude, and stroked my beard after the manner of 
one who ponders deeply. Then I mqved uneasily 
about, and at last I asked— 

‘ You do commission business, don’t you ?’ 

‘ Yes, all kinds.’ 

* That is, you buy and sell on commission, I suppose ?’ 

‘ YeS. Are you a buyer or seller?’ 

‘A seller.’ 
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* Well, what do you wish to trade ?’ 

‘White metal,’ I answered, never,taking my eyes 
off his face. I saw an almost imperceptible smile 
display itself about his mouth, a smile that seemed 
plainly to say, ‘I know your little game, old man. 
You needn’t try to deceive me.’ 

* What do you mean by white metal ?’ he asked with 
a cunning look in his eyes. 

‘ Silver.’ 

‘ Silver; then why didn’t you say so at once P* • 

‘I thought you would have understood what I 
meant.’ 

‘ What made you think that ?’ (this very pointedly). 

‘ Oh, I had no particular reason for thinking so,’ I 
answered carelessly. 

‘ Are you in the trade ?’ he next asked. 

‘ What trade V I asked with a charming assumption 
of innocence—of ignorance, any way, of his meaning. 

‘ Why, the silver trade.’ 

‘Oh, dear, no. I go in for all sorts of things— 
anything, in fact, that will bring iii the coin.’ 

‘ You must be a pretty knowing sort of a fellow,’ he 
remarked. 

‘ Well, I fancy I know a thing or two.’ 

‘ Then I wish you would come to the point and - tell 
me what*you really want, if you really know your own 
business.’ 

‘ Oh, yes, I know that.’ 

‘You say you’ve got some silver to sell?' 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ Any quantity of itP’ he asked. 

‘A fairish amount.’ As I showed no disposition'to 
go on with the conversation, he displayed some irri¬ 
tability again as he said— 
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‘ Wiry don’t yon come to the point, man, and state 
plainly what it is you want ?’ 

‘ I’ve told you what I want. I want to sell some 
silver, and I came here expecting to see your father.’ 

‘ Were you recommended to him ?’ he asked quickly. 

‘His name was mentioned to me,’ I replied cau¬ 
tiously, ‘as a likely person to do business with me. 
But as he is not here now, if you will tell me when he 
will be here I will come again.’ 

* He may not be here for three or four days yet, 
perhaps even longer than that, for he is in Antwerp at 
present.’ 

‘ Antwerp!’ I exclaimed, pricking up my ears. ‘ Could 
you give me his address in Antwerp ?’ 

For some moments the young fellow seemed rather 
puzzled what to do, and, cunning and artful as he 
was, he did not seem equal to the occasion. I there¬ 
fore determined to get behind his barrier of caution, 
such as it was, and though it was clear there was no 
other person within earshot, I leaned over the counter 
and whispered in a mysterious manner— 

“ Look here, cully, it’s all right. I can put a good 
thing in his way, and must see him. My business 
won’t keep.’ 

‘ Why don’t you tell me what it is, then ?’ he said, 
displaying some anxiety. 

‘ Ho, I won’t do that. I prefer to see your father, 
and if you give me his address I’ll start for Antwerp 
to-night.’ 

Again and again did young Davis try to get out of 
me what my business was, and what had sent me; but 
I was inflexible, and fenced his questions in a manner 
that, s© far from raising his suspicions, was,,calculated, 
jo inspire him with confidence in me. But I wa§ 
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carelul not to mention anything about stolen goods. 
My remarks were ambiguous, but so framed that his 
inference could scarcely be any other than that I was 
anxious to dispose of a large quantity of ill-gotten 
gains. At last, when he found I would not yield, he 
said— 

‘Well, when I last heard from the old man he was 
staying at the Hotel des Flandres.’ 

‘At Antwerp?’ 

‘Yes. But perhaps he’s not there now, for he was 
going to Brussels.’ 

My plans were soon formed. I did not waste any 
more time with the son, but, merely remarking that I 
should, no doubt, see him again, I wished him good 
day and left, and I laughed in my sleeve as I thought 
how well he had played into my hands. 

That night I started for Antwerp, feeling sure that 
Mr. Davis was not in Antwerp on legitimate business, 
and I was resolved to find out what his business was 
if mortal man could do so. I was armed with official 
particulars of Moses Davis alias Arthur Heathcote’s 
career, and I also carried with me an official letter to 
the chief of the Antwerp police. 

It was a clear, warm morning as I entered the 
Eiver Scheldt, and I was elated at the prospect of 
being able to stop old Mo. Davis’s shameful trade-. I 
had no eye for the picturesqueness that meets the 
visitor who travels by boat that sixty-two miles of 
river, from its mouth to the quaint old town of 
Antwerp, with its tall and curiously built houses, on 
many of which* the Spaniards have left their mark. 
My mind was preoccupied with my mission, and my 
eagerness to stop the career of the old rascal woull 
not allow me to think of anything else. . As sqjMrlfc 
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ever I could get on shore, I jumped into a cab, and 
drove to the Hotel des Elandres, and to my delight 
learned that Moses Davis, under the name of Arthur 
Heathcote, was staying there. My next step was to 
place myself in communication with the chief of police 
and present my letter. That functionary received me 
very graciously, and having listened patiently to my 
story about the interesting stranger then within the 
gates of the old city, he sent for one of his staff, 
who, he informed me, was one of the sharpest de¬ 
tectives on the Continent, and knew almost every 
notorious character in Europe, to say nothing of 
those located within Antwerp itself. This person’s 
name was Gaspard Bompard, a most extraordinary 
individual. He was only about five feet high, 
but thick set, and a suggestiveness about him 
of enormous strength. Indeed, I very soon learnt 
that his strength was almost phenomenal. He was, I 
think, the ugliest man I ever saw in my life, and 
surely no human being ever more closely resembled 
a monkey than he did. And yet he was married to 
a charming woman, who was as handsome as he was 
ugly, and he was the father of twelve children, all of 
whom were living. He was possessed of only one eye, 
the other one having been gouged out by a ruffian 
whom Bompard was endeavouring to arrest. That 
one eye saw more, however, than tens of thousands of 
people see with both their eyes. Nothing seemed to 
escape him. His powers of observation and quickness 
of sight were simply marvellous. In spite of his 
sdinewhat forbidding appearance, I soon found that he 
was really a good fellow and a most agreeable com¬ 
panion, for he was full.of witticisms, and had an inex¬ 
haustible fphd of anecdote and story. But, perhaps. 
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not the least remarkable trait in his character was his 
systematic and business-like habits. As soon as he 
learnt my mission he requested me to accompany him 
to his house, and there he took from his bookcase one 
of a number of manuscript volumes, his own compila¬ 
tion, in which he had a record of criminals who had 
figured in the courts in various parts of Europe. Each 
volume was accurately indexed, and with very little 
searching he found a record of ‘ Moses Davis. Reli¬ 
gion, Jew. Origin, English. Place of birth, London. 
Lived for some years with a relative in the Hague. 
Arrested by the police for illicit trafficking, but escaped. 
Supposed to have returned to London. Subsequently 
lie resided in Berlin under the name of Ephraim Cohen, 

was arrested there in - for forgery, and suffered, five 

years’ imprisonment. Not known what became of him 
after that.’ 

I was able to supply the missing links of the man’s 
career from the time he left Berlin and returned to 
the British metropolis, and then Bompard exclaimed— 

‘You may depend upon it he has come here to 
trade with a rascal—a Jew also—by name Maurice 
Abraham, who buys stolen goods from abroad. He 
confines himself to jewellery and gold and silver, and 
he does a very large business indeed. We know all 
this, but hitherto we have not been able to get our 
claws upon him, for you will well understand the diffi¬ 
culties in the way of proving transactions of this kind 
are very great. But if you will take upon yourself 
the responsibility and risk of swearing an information^ 
against Moses Davis to the effect that, to the Jjest 
of your belief, he came here to sell the proceeds of 
the rohfcery you speak of, we will have* Maumee 
Abraham’s house searched, &nd the possibilities ure 
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we may get sufficient evidence to warrant an arrest of 
both men.’ 

It did not take me long to make up my mind what 
to do. That was to swear the necessary information. 
And that being done, and after I had furnished the 
Antwerp police with a list of the stolen things, a posse 
of police proceeded to Abraham’s house, and I ac¬ 
companied them. The search was thorough and 
systematic, and brought to light a large quantity of 
property that there was strong reason for thinking 
was stolen. Some of this property consisted of roughly 
cast ingots of gold and silver. But what interested 
me more was the finding in an iron box, - which 
Abraham was compelled to open, some of the identical 
jewellery of which I had a list as having been stolen 
from the house in London, and for which Big Scottie 
and his companions were suffering penal servitude. 
The Jew was asked to account for the presence of 
this. He made various statements, and prevaricated 
very much; but at last, under great pressure, and 
finding that the truth was out and could not be gain¬ 
said, he confessed having bought it from Arthur 
Heathcote, but protested that he did not know it to be 
stolen property. Of course the protest did not serve 
him, and as there was now direct evidence pf the 
trade he was carrying on he was arrested, and an 
hour later the police, much to my delight, had secured 
Moses Davis, who was at once lodged in gaol. As the 
formalities preceding his extradition would occupy 
quite a fortnight, I hurried back to London and 
'secured a warrant for the arrest of the son. Then I 
went* to Murder Buildings, in company with four 
constables; to secure him. 

Ifever shall I forget the look of utter despair that 
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came into his face as lie realised his position, and no 
less remarkable was the look of ferocious hatred with 
which he regarded me. 

‘ I will have your life for this!’ he hissed in his im¬ 
potent rage. 

I merely smiled, and told him that cunning - in the 
long run generally outleapt itself, and that it would, 
no doubt, be some considerable time before he would 
have the chance of taking my life. 

This retort seemed to render him as fierce as a 
freshly-caught hyaena, and he had to be handcuffed ,to 
two policemen. He and his father had so long carried 
on their shameful business without being brought to 
justice that they had come to think, no doubt, that 
the law couldn’t reach them; but the precious pajr 
of scoundrels were trapped at last, and the sudden 
realisation of the mistake they had made was well 
calculated to madden them. 

Having sent young Davis to the station in a cab, I 
remained behind with two constables to search the 
premises, and we conducted that search in such a 
thorough and systematic way that it seemed as if 
nothing of consequence could have escaped. Never¬ 
theless, for some time we found nothing likely to be 
of service as evidence against the prisoners. The wily 
rascals hafi apparently been at pains to hide all trace 
of their calling. At last, however, we were rewarded. 
My attention was attracted to a large square of the 
flag pavement in the cellar, which struck me as having 
l’ecently been moved. On tapping this stone -it gave 
off a hollow sound. We, therefore, raised it, not 
without difficulty, for it was heavy, afld we then found 
that it marked a neatly-built brick pit, about six feet 
long, three broad, and three deep. Here .were ergci-T 
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bles, ladles, ingot moulds, a charcoal furnace, and a 
supply, of charcoal, with an ingenious pair of circular 
bellows, worked with a handle like a hurdy-gurdy. 
This pair of bellows was used, obviously, for generating 
great heat in the charcoal furnace when the. melting 
process was going on. But a more important dis¬ 
covery than this was a wooden box about a foot and a 
half square, and lined with block tin. The box con¬ 
tained a most valuable collection of precious stones of 
all kinds that had evidently been removed from jewel¬ 
lery. There were gold watches and several gold and 
silver ingots, besides a small old-fashioned gold casket 
set with precious stones. We subsequently found that 
this casket was a family heirloom. It belonged to the 
period of Henry VIII., and for over two hundred years 
had been in possession of the representatives of one 
family, from whom it had been stolen a few months 
previously. Why Davis and his son had not extracted 
the stones and put the gold in the melting-pot it is 
difficult to say; but probably they hoped some day to 
sell it at a large figure to some Eastern potentate, for 
it was just the sort of thing to take the fancy of a 
semi-divilised monarch. As it was, it was restored, 
after a time, to its original owner, who was delighted 
to get it back. 

Three weeks after young Davis’s arrest *1 brought 
his father under an extradition warrant from Antwerp 
to London, and the two worthies having been com¬ 
mitted for trial, I was enabled to accumulate such 
evidence against them that the old man got a life 
sentence, and the son twenty years, and the Metropolis 
was thus rid of this Precious Pair of Scoundrels. • 

Of ‘Murder Buildings it remains for me po say that 
, for /our or jive years ruin, melancholy, and desolation 
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Por many years there stood at the corner of an im¬ 
portant but not altogether reputable thoroughfare in 
the south of London a, large block of buildings that 
had at one time been let as tenement houses. The 
tenants, however, had long since departed, whither 
heaven only knew, and the buildings stood a dark and 
melancholy wreck. The property was in ‘ Chancery,’ 
hence its mournful appearance. Every pane of glass 
had been shivered to atoms by the mischievous street 
arabs. The door was like the window-sashes, paint¬ 
less and rotting. The water channels on the roof had 
become blocked, and the water poured down over 
the front brick wall, leaving tracks of blackish green 
slime. The area was the receptacle for a heterogeneous 
collection of rubbish and filth. Dead cats and dogs 
lay and festered there. There were heaps of rotting 
rags, old boots and shoes, broken bottles, and the 
hundred and one things that soon collect in a spot 
that it is no one’s business to look after. It was 
pitiable to see such a sight in London’s wealthy town. 
The land upon which the buildings stood was exceed¬ 
ingly valuable, although it was close to the notorious 
‘ New Cut,’ the home and haunt of some of the vilest 
specimens of humanity, male and female, to be found ifl 
the whole of the Great. Babylon, But a pew era. was 
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dawning, when the besom of the Metropolitan im¬ 
provements was bound to reach this unsalubrious spot, 
and sweep some of its vileness away. So, notwith¬ 
standing the existence of this sink of iniquity, land in 
the neighbourhood was of almost fabulous value. 

The buildings I am describing had had a. curious 
history. They dated back for over three hundred 
years, and had formerly been the town houses (there 
were two houses) of people of fashion. And in one of 
them there had once lived a nobleman who became a 
naval commandei’, and distinguished himself in more 
than one of our great sea fights, earning for himself a 
marble monument in England’s magnificent Valhalla 
—Westminster Abbey. At last the property got into 
the hands of a miserly and eccentric man, named 
Baintree, who was a builder by trade. But soon after 
he came into possession, and during a terrible cholera 
year in London, a plague fell upon the inhabitants of 
these houses, and something like two dozen persons 
perished. The owner himself took the disease, and 
succumbed; and it was then found that he had by 
will devised the property to his only daughter—a 
w(Jinan thirty years of age—and his sons, of whom 
there were four, were left penniless. The first thing 
they did was to lock their sister up in a lunatic 
asylum, and then they tried to upset the will, but 
failed after three or four years of litigation. The will 
was confirmed by the Court, and the woman was 
declared to be sane. 

On her release, however, she soon showed that, if 
not legally mad, she was eccentric to the very verge 
of insanity, and, having cursed her brothers, and 
wished them all manner of evil, she took up her resi¬ 
dence in on§ of the houses, and declined to let the 
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other. For some years she led a lonely, solitary life, 
and allowed her property to go to rack and ruin. As 
the window-panes got broken she replaced them with 
brown paper or rags. As the chimney-pots fell down 
she allowed them to remain, and she refused to spend 
a single penny on paint or the most necessary repairs. 
She remained a spinster, and her one hobby seemed to 
be to gather around her dozens of cats, which, however, 
she starved; and she was constantly figuring in the 
Courts, both for cruelty and for keeping her place in 
an insanitary condition. 

For thirty years this strange, human excrescence 
led a lonely, useless life, and it was said that during 
that long period no one but herself ever entered the 
portals of the houses. But one dark and stormy niwht 
a visitor did enter—a visitor that comes to us all, 
sooner or later. It was the Angel of Death. And 
days after, the old woman not having been seen, the 
door was broken open, and the explorers who had the 
hardihood to enter beheld a terrible sight. On some 
filthy straw and old sacks in a corner of a bare room 
the woman lay dead, and the gaunt and starving cats 
had been feeding off her body. Ho will could be dis¬ 
covered, and it became necessary to find an heir. It 
was known that three of her brothers were dead. One 
had died in the workhouse, but what had become of 
the fourth ? > He, being the youngest, had gone years 
ago to Australia, and no one knew whether he was 
living or dead. And until he turned up, if living, or 
his death was proved, there was nothing for it but to 
put the property into Chancery. Every one knows 
what that means. Although the Court of Chancfery 
has unto|d millions locked up, it will spend yiever^a 
penny if it can help it, and so. the old woman’s pro- 
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perty, while waiting for an heir, went from bad to 
worse, and mouldered to decay like the dead woman 
herself. Of course it got an evil reputation, and people 
said it was haunted, and one night murder put its 
curse upon it. A man and a woman got in somehow, 
arid the man mm-dered the woman. He fled, and was 
never captured, and she, being an unknown waif, was 
buried in a nameless pauper’s grave. 

So years passed, and the quest of the heir was still 
kept up, for no proof was forthcoming of his death. 
At last a man and his son offered to rent one of the 
houses, and by the advice of the lawyers, who had got 
their claws upon the property, the Court decided to 
accept the offer, and one of the solicitors was appointed 
trustee to receive the rent. So in due time the win¬ 
dows in the lower part of the house were repaired. A 
new door was put up, together with a blass plate on 
the portal, that bore the legend: 4 John Arthur Heath- 
cote & Son, commission agents.’ 

Now, there was one peculiarity in connection with the 
Messrs. Heathcote, no one seemed to know where they 
came from, or what the exact nature of their business 
was, for, after all, * commission agent’ is a very elastic 
term, and may mean much or little. It is presumable, 
however, that they had, to some extent, satisfied the 
lawyers of their respectability, or, at any rate, of their 
ability to pay their rent, as, after all, that was the 
main consideration with the legal gentlemen. For 
they were anxious to see some money coming in, so 
that they might get their little bills of costs already 
incurred, and as they had prosecuted their search for 
the heir by ordeu of the Court, they were, of course, 
entitled to payment as soon as there were any funds, 
fco possibly, probably, in fact—very probably—they 
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were not too inquisitive about the strange tenants. 
Some months after Messrs. Heatheote had entered on 
their tenancy of what had become known as ‘ Murder 
Buildings,’ a big robbery took place at a West-End 
mansion, and it devolved upon me, as part of my duty, 
to inquire into the matter. The property stolen con¬ 
sisted of a considerable quantity of real silver plate, 
and some very valuable jewellery, including a diamond 
brooch, a diamond tiara, and a diamond hair-pin. 

In the course of time I was successful in getting a 
clue to the thieves, and found that they were some of 
the most notorious denizens of the notorious Nety Cut. 
It was my first practical acquaintance with this uusa- 
lubrious spot,* and I found that it exceeded even the 
worst description I had heard of it. The worst of 
London’s villainy and wickedness seemed to have coh- 
centrated there. I was successful in tracking my men 
down, and arresting them, though not without con¬ 
siderable trouble and some personal risk. But though 
the thieves—four altogether—were captured, the 
stolen property was not forthcoming, though every 
possible means were used to trace it. It was, there¬ 
fore, very obvious that the wretches had disposed of 
it, and the only channel through which they could 
have realised on it was a ‘ fence,’ or receiver of stolen 
property.. How, it was clear that whoever had bought 
it must have been in a large way of business, because 
no little trader could have dealt in such things. I 
don't mean altogether as regards the price paid to the 
thieves, for, as is well known, the ‘ fences’ only give 

* Sino» then the New Cut has been vastly improved, and many of lj}>e 
rookeries have been swept away. Now any on^may traverse the New 
Out with perfect safety. Before, it was not prudent for any respectably^ 
dressed person to enter into it.— The Author. 
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about one-eighth, of the value for stolen tilings. But 
the purchasers must have been well acquainted with 
the market, and able to speedily dispose of the plate 
and jewellery. The things stolen were valued at 
nearly ten thousand pounds, some of the diamonds 
being perfect in their way. Now, diamonds are things 
that thieves cannot readily sell, except to the ‘ fences,’ 
who must, as I have said, have a good connection. 

In the case I am dealing with there could be no 
question that the articles had been quickly disposed 
of, and though a mitigation of sentence was promised 
to any one of the gang who would disclose the name 
of the ‘ fence,’ not one would do so; for thieves know 
well if they betray the purchaser of stolen goods their 
chance of selling anything else in the future has gone 
for ever. As a matter of fact, the professional ‘ fences’ 
are very rarely betrayed, and it is always exceedingly 
difficult to get at them. In this case the thieves could 
not be tempted, though, as a last resource, it was 
hinted that it was in the bounds of possibility a free 
pardon might be granted to an informer. But even 
this did not draw them, and so the rascals were sen¬ 
tenced to long terms of imprisonment, and it seemed 
as if the stolen property was irrecoverably lost. 

To all connected with the case this was a source of 
very great annoyance, and the owner of the property 
was much distressed, for many of the things were 
souvenirs, and some had been given by friends who 
were dead and gone. As regards the gold and the 
silver, it was pretty certain that it had found its way 
immediately into the melting-pot, that being the 
destiny of stolen precious metal, for by this means 
identity is destroyed, and there is, comparatively 
'speakfng, little difficulty in disposing of the melted 
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metal. With diamonds and other precious stones the 
case is different. The slightest damage to them 
deteriorates their value. And as stones of any note 
are pretty well known to dealers, who can readily 
recognise them, great caution is necessary in dealing 
with them in an unlawful way. Consequently they 
are generally sent abroad as soon as possible, and it 
will strike the reader at once that the ‘fence’ who 
trades in this class of property must be a man of 
considerable means, and have a foreign connection. 
Generally, precious stones that are stolen are ulti¬ 
mately disposed of by the traders in stolen property 
in some of the Eastern countries. 

The usual sources of information available to the 
police having failed to give us any clue to the lost 
property, it seemed as if we should have to be content 
with having caged the thieves for a considerable 
period, and my chief said to me one morning in a 
somewhat bantering spirit— 

‘ Well, Donovan, you’ve only half done your work. 
Of course, I give you credit for the capture of the 
thieves, but had you recovered the property you might 
have distinguished yourself.’ 

* I thank you for your small meed of praise,’ I an¬ 
swered caustically. ‘ You must not forget, however, 
that I cannot perform impossibilities; no more can 
you or any other man.’ 

‘ No—true,’ said he. ‘ But is it impossible to trace 
this property?’ 

I was thoughtful for some time before I answered. 
Then I said— 

‘Even the possible at times seems so impossible 
that one may be pardoned for feeling hopeless/ 

‘Ah, true; but a sanguine man should never allow 
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himself to sink to that condition of hopelessness. 
Seeing that we have to do with rogues and thieves 
who, though cunning, generally do very stupid acts, 
it ought not to be impossible to get a clue that would 
enable us to ascertain what has become of the things. 
It is hardly likely, of course, that we can ever recover 
them, but the information, at any rate, will be valuable 
in our archives.’ 

These words had a marked effect upon me. They 
stimulated me to renewed efforts. I never could bear 
the-thought of failure in anything I undertook, and as 
I had played a prominent part in capturing the thieves 
who had committed this burglary, it seemed to me 
clearly my duty to trace the stolen property. But 
then came the question— £ How was it to be done ?’ 
I confess that I could not answer the question. One 
might grope about in the dark, as it were, and by the 
merest chance stumble on a clue, but I was aware that 
was only a remote contingency. No—it was clear to 
me that some decided and systematic action was 
necessary, and I spent a whole month in thinking 
out some plan that would promise the probability of 
success. 

At length, one very wet and dismal night, about 
half-past eleven, a shivering, ragged, starved-looking 
wretch was making his way along the New Cut, 
casting furtive glances about him as .if he were 
hunted, and drawing his rags about his body in a vain 
endeavour to protect himself from the cold and the 
rain. Turning down one of the side narrow streets 
thgt run off the ‘ Cut,’ he stopped before a squalid, 
dirty-looking house, over the door of which, painted 
oca a transparency, illumined by a feeble candle, was 
the pile wo?d, ‘ Lodgiftgs.’ This house—long since 
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Swept away—was a den of infamy, but it nightly 
afforded shelter to a hundred or more debased and 
depraved wretches of both sexes, whom it would have 
been a charity to themselves and their more respectable 
fellows to have put out of the world by some merciful 
euthanasy. However, this could not be in a so-called 
civilised country. Of course, if they committed mur¬ 
der, which they sometimes did, they were hanged 
when convicted, and for robbery and outrage, by which 
they subsisted, they were shut up in gaol when rob¬ 
bery and outrage could be proved against them. The 
stringent lodging-house regulations that now obtain 
were not known then, and such plague holes as I am 
describing enjoyed comparative immunity from pa¬ 
rochial sanitary officers. 

The ragged man stopped before this house, seemed 
to reflect for some moments, then knocked with the 
rusty, broken knocker that hung on the cracked and 
paintless door. After he had knocked two or three 
times again, and waited some minutes, the door was 
opened cautiously a few inches, and a face appeared 
in the opening. A wolfish, greedy face, with a sodden, 
greasy appearance, and red, running eyes, from which 
all the eyelashes had fallen. It was the face of a gaunt, 
dirty, unkempt man, who was revolting and repellent 
as a human thing. 

‘What do you want?’ he growled in a rusty, 
cracked voice. 

‘I want a lodging, master,’ answered the stranger 
abjectly. 

‘ Have you any rhino ?’ 

* Yes, threepence.’ 

Thereupon the sore-eyed, wolfish man opened thj 
door and admitted the stranger, who was*taken down 
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a flight of wooden stairs to the basement, which was 
two large cellars thrown into one. There was a large 
open chimney without a grate, hut an iron basket 
filled with glowing coke supplied its place. The floor 
of the cellar was the natural earth, full of ruts and 
holes. The walls had at some time or other been 
whitewashed, but now they were stained, blackened, 
and slimy with damp and mildew. The ceiling was 
black, and festooned with cobwebs, and a ‘slush lamp,’ 
such as is used by sailors in a ship’s forecastle, was 
suspended by a chain. In the centre of the floor was 
a very common wooden table, and forms were ranged 
round the walls. 

In this foetid, unwholesome den about two dozen 
men and boys were gathered, some of them crowding 
round the burning, coke for the sake of the warmth. 
Three or four were seated at the table playing cards 
with a pack of cards so greasy, black, and worn that 
it was almost impossible to tell one card from the 
other; and the rest were stretched out on the forms 
asleep, most of them face downwards. They were a 
villainous, cut-throat looking crew, many of them old 
gaol-birds, and all, without exception, even the 
youngest, dangerous criminals. They were human 
pariahs, homeless and friendless, who preyed upon 
society. 

As the stranger entered all those who were awake 
turned and eyed him suspiciously, and one big, low¬ 
browed vagabond exclaimed— 

‘ What cheer, Cully ?’ 

‘| 3 o, so,’ the man answered. 

* Where do you hail from ?’ 

j*I have the key of the street, mate.' 

‘Are you fly?’ 
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‘ Rhombo, I’ve been doing the mill.’ * 

‘What for?’ 

‘ For nicking a bloke’s white tumip.’f 

‘ Are you a furringer in the village V $ 

‘ Yes; I’ve been padding the hoof.’ § 

‘Are you stumped?’|| 

‘ I’ve got as much as will pay for a doss.’ 

The tramp having been thus cross-examined, as it 
were, and proved himself satisfactory, he was not 
subjected to any more questioning. The low-browed 
vagabond who had questioned him seemed to -be a 
person of importance in that assembly, and he was 
addressed as ‘ Boss.’ It was evident, too, that he was 
an old lag—that is, a convict, and had served many a 
term of imprisonment. The stranger seemed to.pay 
great attention to him and to look up to him, and the 
two having got chatting together they remained up 
after the other waifs had sought sleep on the forms or 
the ground. Then the stranger became more confi¬ 
dential, and asked the Boss if he could put him on to 
a lay. 

‘ You’ll have to spot a crib and crack it,’ answered 
the Boss with a grim smile, meaning that the stranger 
would have to look out for some place to rob. 

‘ Ah, if my pal hadn’t been lagged I wouldn’t be 
hard up now,’ sighed the stranger dolefully. 

‘ Who is your pal ?’ 

‘ Big Scottie.* 

‘What, the covey what was tuk for nicking the 
sparklers (diamonds) from the West-End crib?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

* In prison. t Stealing a silver watch. 

J Are you a stranger in London f § Been on the tramp. 

|| Meaning, Are yon without money 
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* I know’d Scottie, too,’ said the Boss reflectively. 
* Bat he warn’t much of a pal.’ 

* Why ?’ asked the stranger sharply. 

‘He warn’t rhombo.’ 

‘ How do you know ?’ 

‘ Well, I’ve heard chaps say so.’ 

The stranger seemed to become very thoughtful for 
a time, and at last remarked— 

‘ I’m hanged if I don’t think you’re right.’ 

* Did he have you, mate ?’ asked the Boss pointedly. 

‘Well, he didn’t exactly have me, ’cos, you see, I 

wasn’t in the swyn with him; but I done him many a 
good turn, and he promised me something out of the 
swag, but devil a stiver did I ever'see. Then I heard 
as he’d been tuk, but I don’t think they got any of 
the sparklers, did they?’ 

‘ You bet they didn’t,’ answered the Boss with a 
leer. ‘ Big Scottie was too fly for the beaks.’ 

‘But what did he do with the sparklers?’ 

‘ Well, I don’t know; but, you bet, he traded ’em.’ 

‘ Or buried ’em,’ the stranger suggested. 

‘No fear!’ exclaimed the Boss with a laugh of 
contempt, as though he thought the stranger very 
simple. 

‘Did he trade ’em in the village?’ 

f You bet he did.’ 

‘ I don’t believe it,’ said the stranger musingly. 

‘ Well, you’re a mug, that’s what I’ve got to say.’ 

‘ Maybe I am, old man; but, look here, if you’ll put 
me on a “ fence” that will take some of the same stuff, 
I know where I can make a haul.’ 

'the Boss looked at the stranger incredulously, and 
after a time he asked with a sneer— 

‘ Where is the place?’ 
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The stranger placed-his finger on his nose, as muck 
as to say you can’t catch old birds with chaff, and he 
remarked— 

£ I’m fly, mate, and know how many beans make 
five. Now, I’ve got the lay of a crib just as sure as 
you’re there, and I tell you I can get some sparklers 
if I knew where to part with ’em. You see,, it’s no 
use making a haul of them things if a fellow can’t 
fence ’em.’ 

‘ Eight you are, old pal,’ exclaimed the Boss, grow¬ 
ing a little excited, and extending his dirty paw for 
the other to grasp, which he did. Then the Bosk laid 
his left hand on the stranger’s shoulder in an easy, 
familiar,, and confidential manner, and he said in a 
low tone, ‘ Put me in the swim, and I’ll stand by you 
to the death. Every one as knows me knows as-I’m 
right.’ 

* Well, I’ll chum in along with you.’ 

‘Bully for you,’ and the Boss patted the stranger’s 
shoulder. ‘ Now, where’s your crib ?’ 

‘ It’s a big house this side o’ York, and I’m nuts on 
a wench there. The gemman’s some’at to do with 
railways, and he goes away a good deal, and his 
missus has any amount o’ sparklers.’ 

The Boss waxed enthusiastic, and squeezing the 
stranger’s hand until he almost brought tears from 
his eyes, he said— 

‘ I’m on that lay, old friend, and will stick to you 
like a leeeh.’ 

‘ But where are we to fence the goods if we get 
’em 9 ’ 

‘ You leave that to me now. That’ll be all right.’ 

‘Well, mate, you ain’t going to kid me like that,’' 

‘Doyou think I’m kidding?’ 
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* Yes.’ 

‘ Well, I tell you what I can do. I can take you to 
the same “fence” what traded Big Scottie’s sparklers.’ 

* Is he in the village ?’ 

‘ Yes, old pal, and not a ’undred miles from this ’ere 
spot.’ 

c Whereabouts ?’ 

‘ You’re rhombo now ?’ 

‘Yes, rhombo as steel.’ 

‘ Do you know Murder Buildings P’ the Boss asked 
mysteriously. 

‘ What, yon mean the old woman’s property what’s 
gone to ruin ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

* I know it, then. It’s away up the road here, not 
far from the bridge.’ 

‘That’s it. Well, there’s a covey and his son as 
calls themselves Heath cot^ what’s got one of them 
houses in Murder Buildings. Though his real name 
aint Heathcote. He’s old Mo Davis what used to 
keep a fencing shop down in Spitalfields. But he’s 
good to trade to any amount.’ 

At this information the stranger’s face became pale 
as if with sudden excitement, and his eyes brightened 
up as if with joy. 

‘ How mind you keep this dark,’ pursued the Boss, 
* for Moses is very good to us chaps, and will trade 
anything from us, and there aint one of us what 
wouldn’t die before wc split on him. He is one of the 
right sort, and he laughs at all the traps* in London, 
There isn’t one that suspects him.’ 

Idie stranger seemed perfectly delighted, and 
chuckled, as he remarked— 

Poliecjnen. 
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‘ You’re a right sort 0’ pal, and you bet we’ll know 
each other better afore we’ve done.’ 

* Well, you’ll find me jannock, old man, and I sticks 
to my friends.’ 

The two shook hands again and, as the hour was 
late, they said good night, the Boss having promised 
to stand breakfast in the. morning, when it was ar¬ 
ranged that they should discuss the plan of operations 
for cracking the crib near York. The Boss then 
coiled himself up in a corner of the den, and the 
•stranger utilised the table for a couch, but, judging 
from ,hiS* restlessness, it seemed as if he was not quite 
used to such a hard bed. But it was not only the 
bed—i£ 'wds the place altogether. The thick, reeking 
atmosphere, f the fumes from the coke, the smoke from 
the slush l4np, the effluvia that emanated from the 
unwashed bodies of the wretches who were sprawled 
about, the snores that arose from all sides—these 
things in conjunction disturbed him, and he could 
not sleep. And after a time he got up, stretched 
himself, gazed steadily for a time over to the corner 
where the Boss was coiled, as if to assure himself that 
that worthy was locked in sleep, and, being satisfied 
that such was the case, he crept cautiously out of the 
filthy cellar, and made his way lightly up the wooden 
stairs that, in spite of his efforts, creaked beneath his 
tread. However, he gained the passage without any 
one giving sign that he had been disturbed. So the 
stranger groped his way along the passage, and 
managed, after a good deal of fumbling, to get the 
street door open, and then, he stepped out, drawing » 
great sigh of relief as he breathed the cool morning 
air, which was deliciously pure as compared with the 
awful atmosphere of the dreadful* den he had just Jsft. 
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With, a sense of thankfulness he hurried away, and, 
after a brisk walk of nearly an hour, he gained a villa 
house standing in a neat garden near Clapham Com¬ 
mon, which seemed a paradise after the villainous 
region he had come from. 

Reader, I was that stranger, and need I say that 
I was elated and delighted at the discovery I had 
made. 

The little scheme I had carried out, and the decep¬ 
tion I had practised on the Boss, were justified by 
results. Truly the end justified the means in this, 
case. The fearful place in which I had spent those 
trying hours I knew as a rendezvous for thieves and 
bad characters, and I felt tolerably certain that I 
should be able to learn something that might be 
useful. For amongst these people there is a remark¬ 
able freemasonry, and I deemed it highly probable 
some of them would know of the ‘fence’ who, in 
thieves’ jargon, had traded the ‘ sparklers’ stolen by 
Big Scottie and his pals. My success had far exceeded 
my anticipations, and I congratulated myself on the 
get-up and appearance of wretchedness which had 
enabled me to deceive those human hawks. Of course 
I was astonished to learn that Messrs. Arthur Heath- 
cote & Son, commission agents, of Murder Buildings, 
were buyers of stolen property, and I was still more 
astonished, perhaps, to find that Heatheote was Moses 
Davis. I had never seen Moses Davis in my life, but 
I had heard about him, and knew that there was a 
record against him in Scotland Yard. I made it my 
business to look up this, and I found that he was de¬ 
scribed as a notorious ‘ receiver,’ and trainer of young 
thieves. He had suddenly disappeared-from Spital- 
fields, however, and a memorandum was attached to 
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the record to the effect that he had probably gone 
abroad. He was believed to have originally come from 
Holland. 

One of the most difficult things in regard to bring¬ 
ing ‘ fences’ to justice is that of getting legal evidence 
against them. The buyers of stolen goods are gene¬ 
rally—not always, but generally—Jews, and the craft 
and cunning, which are marked characteristics of the 
lower class of Israelites, are often developed in the 
‘ fence’ to a degree that may be said to be perfection. 

He knows when he begins his nefarious business that 
% ' a 

he does so in defiance of the law, and that if he is to 
be undisturbed he must outwit the law. That may 
seem a difficult thing to do when it is remembered 
how Argus-eyed the law is. But, difficult as it is, the 
‘fence’ does it. Not that he always continues to 
succeed, for occasionally he is bowled over and suffers 
due punishment for his crimes. But these buyers of 
stolen goods think that the hauls made are well worth 
the risks run. And most certainly the gains are great, 
though probably no greater than they would be in 
successful legitimate trading. Now, as a rule, the 
‘fence’ will buy anything that has any real value. 
But his weakness is for gold and silver, jewellery of all 
kinds, and precious stones. The reason of this par¬ 
tiality will' be obvious. In stones and jewels there 
may be large value in little bulk, while gold and silver 
can so quickly be changed into a condition, by means 
of the melting-pot, when it can no longer be identified, 
that the ‘ fence’ prefers these things before all others. 
Of course it goes Without saying that the * fence’ must 
have a market for the sale of the things he buys. H 
no such market existed, the ‘ fence’s’ occupation .would^ 
be gone; and if there were no ‘ fences,’ there would be. 
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fewer thieves. But, as a matter of fact, the trade in 
Btolen goods is a thoroughly organised one, but carried 
on so secretly and with such caution as almost to defy 
detection. 

To make it clear to the reader how the business is 
managed, I will instance a burglary of what I may 
venture to describe as of the first rank. It has been 
decided by skilled cracksmen that the residence of 
some wealthy person shall be visited. Before this is 
done, however, the enterprising burglars have got to 
know a good deal about the habits and movements of 
the people of the house, and whether they keep much 
jewellery and money on the premises, and whether the 
service of plate is real silver or merely electro. As a 
rule, electro is not touched by members of the higher 
ranks of the ‘ profession.’ It is left for the area sneak, 
or the sham bellhanger or plumber, who will ‘ nick’ 
anything that will fetch the price of a drink. The 
burglars’ knowledge is gained in a variety of ways— 
sometimes through the servants, at others through 
the tradespeople’s employes, who call at the houses for 
orders, and, again, by a system of espionage on the 
part of the thieves themselves. When such knowledge 
as may be useful in the enterprise has been derived 
from some source or other, the ‘fence’ is notified that 
on such and such a day he may expect some ‘ metal’ 
and * pea nuts’ (precious stones), so that he is all ready 
to receive the goods. 

The following letter is a fac-simile of one preserved 
at Scotland Yard. It was written by a notorious 
burglar now undergoing penal servitude for life for 
Ihe very burglary he alludes to, and the deer hold 
unkel- (dear old uncle) was a no less notorious ‘ re¬ 
ceiver,’ now dead, ’This letter was found in the 
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‘receiver’s’ house by the police, who were fortunate 
in securing his conviction:— 

‘ Deer hold unkel me and a foo rorty ones is agoing 
a hunting and shud as ow we maik a bag look out for 
igh hold times there will be metal and pea nuts so 
blow yer bellers (bellows) hold un and ixpeet gud noos 
at hanny moment so no more at presint from yer 
afectinhate pal The Kid.’ 

Now let us suppose the gentlemen of the night have 
been successful and made a good haul, and we will 
assume that three or four are in the swim, for it is a 
notorious fact that burglars work in gangs. The late 
Mr. Charles Peace—who regarded burglary as a fine 
art, and whose life came to an untimely end at Armley 
Jail, Leeds, one gloomy morning years ago—scorned 
companions, as is well known, but he was quite an 
exception, and your professional housebreaker is gene¬ 
rally accompanied by one or more companions. Well, 
having succeeded in their task, one of the number is 
deputed trustee for the time being, and he hurries off 
to the ‘ fence,’ who appraises the goods, allowing from 
one-eighth to one-tenth of their approximate value; 
pays for them in hard coin of the realm, then imme¬ 
diately .the silver goes into the melting-pot, which 
stands ready in a bed of glowing charcoal. Stones 
are deftly Extracted from jewellery, and the gold is 
treated the same way as the silver. 

The ingots of gold and silver, together with the 
stones, are then taken by the ‘fence’ himself, or a 
confidential agent, to some part of the Continent— 
generally Holland, Belgium, or Germany—where there 
is a ready market for them amongst unprincipled 
traders. In # the case of very large and very fine stones 
they are sent direct to India or Persia, where, of 
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course, the ‘ fence’ must have agents. It will thus be 
seen that, without organisation and system, this illegal 
traffic could not be carried on. Of course it does not 
always follow that the cracksman sells the stolen goods 
to the ‘ fence,’ for, knowing as he does that he only 
gets a very small proportion of the value, he tries to 
obtain more by pawning them or selling them to 
private individuals. But this is such a risky mode of 
disposal, and so frequently leads to detection, that it 
is generally beginners and greenhorns who resort 
to it. 

I hope I have now made it clear to the reader that 
the difficulty of getting a conviction against the 
‘ fence’ is the difficulty of getting actual proof, such 
as can be accepted in law. For thieves will suffer 
almost any punishment rather than ‘ split’ on the 
' fence,’ while it is a very rare thing for a ‘ fence’ to 
keep stolen property on his premises many hours 
together. In the case of gold, silver, and jewels, he 
has a secret hiding-place so cunningly contrived that 
it defies discovery by the police. 

In the case of the robbery I am dealing with I 
knew that big Scottie, who had been convicted, must 
have been in league with a ‘fence,’ and in trying to 
devise^ some means of getting to know who this was 
I hit upon the idea of visiting the thieves’ kitchen in 
the New Cut. I was too well acquainted with the 
ways and habits of thieves not to know that there 
were possibilities of learning something of value if I 
mixed with the pariahs as one of them. Much of the 
success that has attended me in my profession has 
been due to my ability and willingness to assume 
■ disguises, and to suffer inconvenience ancL discomfort 
'for. th© time beimr. “I -have always none upon the 
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principle that, to hunt well one must be intimately 
acquainted with the habits of the animals to be 
hunted. And so I have made the peculiarities of 
criminals a close study ; I have learned something of 
the form their craft and cunning takes; I know their 
jargon and argo, and how they live and act towards 
each other in their haunts. No man who does not 
know something of these things can possibly be a 
successful detective. I must say, however, I was 
peculiarly fortunate in my visit to the thieves’ lodging 
in the New Cut, and that an unusual turn of luck 
served me by putting the ‘ Boss’ in my way. Neces¬ 
sarily I had to use some deception in order to draw 
him, but I must maintain that that was well justified 
by the end I had in view. My next step now was to 
work up the pedigree of ‘ Heathcote & Son,’ and get 
such evidence against them as would effectually put 
a stop to their nefarious business. 

By a great deal of patient and persevering inquir¬ 
ing, and by following up the most minute clues, I 
ascertained that Moses Davis had been born in 
London, but, when about twelve years of age, he, had 
been taken by an uncle to the Hague, where he 
resided for twelve years, and came under the notice 
of the police for various nefarious practices. At last, 
fcvhen the country had become too hot to hold him, he 
returned to London and became a ‘ receiver,’ and a 
trainer of young thieves, and in this capacity he 
brought himself under the notice of the London 
police. But, when they showed their anxiety to 
become more clegely acquainted with him, he sud¬ 
denly disappeared from his haunts and went to 
Berlin, where he remained some years, and suffered a 
term of imprisonment for forgery. 
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Soon after liis release he once more returned to 
London in company ■with his son, who was about four 
or five-and-twenty. For a year or so after he had 
once more settled in the British Metropolis he would 
seem to have lived in a very obscure way, and no 
information was forthcoming with regard to his con¬ 
duct during that period. But that he was not in¬ 
different during that time to what was going on in 
London was proved by his presenting himself one 
morning at the office of the firm of lawyers who were 
trying to find the heir to the property know’ll as 
Murder Buildings, and making an offer to them to’ 
rent one of the houses on a yearly tenancy. He gave 
his name as Arthur Heathcote, and stated that he 
had been in business in Berlin as a commission 
agent, but had not been altogether successful. He 
offered to pay a whole year’s rent in advance, and as 
the lawyers could not resist the temptation of this 
offer, they closed with him, and in due time the 
notorious Moses Davis and his son blossomed forth 
as ‘ Arthur Heathcote & Son, commission agents.’ 

So much did I learn of this interesting character, 

but let me state that I kept my own secret for the 

time being, and did not let it be known that Mr. 

Arthur Heathcote was the rascally Moses Davis, 

‘ receiver,’ thief-trainer, and thief. My business now 

was to get sufficient evidence against him that would 

ensure his conviction as a receiver of stolen property, 

and I knew that that was the most difficult part of 

the whole business, for I could not go to him myself 

with stolen property and ask him to buy it, nor could 

I consort with thieves who had stolen property to 

sell, as the law would not tolerate that. Neverthe- 
• , 
dess, I was resolved, to have ‘Messrs. Heathcote 
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and Son’ somehow or another, and to stop their 
infamous trade. At last I resolved to call upon 
them, so as to gain some personal knowledge of them. 
I perhaps need scarcely say that I did not call in my 
capacity of detective, but attired in a well-worn frock 
coat, a rusty chimney-pot hat, with the expression of 
my face altered by smoke-coloured spectacles; and 
carrying a small hand-bag, such as are used by lawyers 
and city men, I presented myself at Heathcote and 
Son’s business premises. I found that one of the 
rooms had been fitted up as an office. There, was a 
counter, a desk, a stool or two, some pens and ink, 
and a few letter and day books. 

As I entered a young man came from an inner 
room, and his Jewish origin was so clearly traceable 
in his cast of face that I had no difficulty in recog¬ 
nising Mr. Davis’s son. He was rather slovenly 
dressed, had small, restless, beady eyes, and a wicked, 
crafty expression generally. 

‘ Are you Mr. Arthur Heathcote ?’ I asked. 

‘ No; I’m Mr. Arthur Heathcote’s son. What do 
you want ?’ 

4 1 want Mr. Arthur Heathcote.’ 

‘ Well, he ain’t here at present.’ 

‘ Where is he ?’ 

* Well,*I don’t know that you have any business to 
ask that question,’ said this vulgar young man, with 
a sneer. 

‘Oh, indeed. It’s a pity Mr. Arthur Heathcote 
does not leave a more agreeable person to represent 
him during his,absence,’ I said, pointedly. ‘Yqu 
must have rather a curious class of Customers to deal 
with since you haven’t yet learned the rudiments o| 
politeness.’ 
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He did not seem to like this, and scowled at me 
angrily, and said with a snap— 

‘ Why don’t you state your business ?’ 

* I told you I wanted Mr. Arthur Heathcote. Your 
father, I presume.’ 

4 Yes, my father. Well, he’s not here.’ 

‘ So you said before. But when will he be here ?’ 

‘ I don’t know. Perhaps not for a few days.’ 

‘ He’s out of town, then?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘•Umph! That’s unfortunate,’ I said, musingly, 
and with an air of keen disappointment, while I 
watched young Davis through my smoked spectacles. 
Nevertheless, I was not disappointed, for I thought 
that, cunning as this young fellow was, he might be 
trapped into some admission that would tell against 
him. I saw him look at me scrutinisingly, and at 
last he said in a milder tone to that he had hitherto 
used— 

* Well, as the old man’s not here you can’t see him. 
But I’m his representative; you may safely confide 
your business to me if it concerns the firm.’ 

‘ It does concern the firm,’ I answered quickly. 

‘ Very well, then, I represent the firm.’ 

For some moments I acted as if I could not make 
up iny mind what to do. I assumed a very thoughtful 
attitude, and stroked my beard after the manner of 
one who ponders deeply. Then I mqved uneasily 
about, and at last I asked— 

‘ You do commission business, don’t you ?’ 

‘ Yes, all kinds.’ 

* That is, you buy and sell on commission, I suppose ?’ 

‘ YeS. Are you a buyer or seller?’ 

‘A seller.’ 
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* Well, what do you wish to trade ?’ 

‘White metal,’ I answered, never,taking my eyes 
off his face. I saw an almost imperceptible smile 
display itself about his mouth, a smile that seemed 
plainly to say, ‘I know your little game, old man. 
You needn’t try to deceive me.’ 

* What do you mean by white metal ?’ he asked with 
a cunning look in his eyes. 

‘ Silver.’ 

‘ Silver; then why didn’t you say so at once P* • 

‘I thought you would have understood what I 
meant.’ 

‘ What made you think that ?’ (this very pointedly). 

‘ Oh, I had no particular reason for thinking so,’ I 
answered carelessly. 

‘ Are you in the trade ?’ he next asked. 

‘ What trade V I asked with a charming assumption 
of innocence—of ignorance, any way, of his meaning. 

‘ Why, the silver trade.’ 

‘Oh, dear, no. I go in for all sorts of things— 
anything, in fact, that will bring iii the coin.’ 

‘ You must be a pretty knowing sort of a fellow,’ he 
remarked. 

‘ Well, I fancy I know a thing or two.’ 

‘ Then I wish you would come to the point and - tell 
me what*you really want, if you really know your own 
business.’ 

‘ Oh, yes, I know that.’ 

‘You say you’ve got some silver to sell?' 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ Any quantity of itP’ he asked. 

‘A fairish amount.’ As I showed no disposition'to 
go on with the conversation, he displayed some irri¬ 
tability again as he said— 
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‘ Wiry don’t yon come to the point, man, and state 
plainly what it is you want ?’ 

‘ I’ve told you what I want. I want to sell some 
silver, and I came here expecting to see your father.’ 

‘ Were you recommended to him ?’ he asked quickly. 

‘His name was mentioned to me,’ I replied cau¬ 
tiously, ‘as a likely person to do business with me. 
But as he is not here now, if you will tell me when he 
will be here I will come again.’ 

* He may not be here for three or four days yet, 
perhaps even longer than that, for he is in Antwerp at 
present.’ 

‘ Antwerp!’ I exclaimed, pricking up my ears. ‘ Could 
you give me his address in Antwerp ?’ 

For some moments the young fellow seemed rather 
puzzled what to do, and, cunning and artful as he 
was, he did not seem equal to the occasion. I there¬ 
fore determined to get behind his barrier of caution, 
such as it was, and though it was clear there was no 
other person within earshot, I leaned over the counter 
and whispered in a mysterious manner— 

“ Look here, cully, it’s all right. I can put a good 
thing in his way, and must see him. My business 
won’t keep.’ 

‘ Why don’t you tell me what it is, then ?’ he said, 
displaying some anxiety. 

‘ Ho, I won’t do that. I prefer to see your father, 
and if you give me his address I’ll start for Antwerp 
to-night.’ 

Again and again did young Davis try to get out of 
me what my business was, and what had sent me; but 
I was inflexible, and fenced his questions in a manner 
that, s© far from raising his suspicions, was,,calculated, 
jo inspire him with confidence in me. But I wa§ 
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carelul not to mention anything about stolen goods. 
My remarks were ambiguous, but so framed that his 
inference could scarcely be any other than that I was 
anxious to dispose of a large quantity of ill-gotten 
gains. At last, when he found I would not yield, he 
said— 

‘Well, when I last heard from the old man he was 
staying at the Hotel des Flandres.’ 

‘At Antwerp?’ 

‘Yes. But perhaps he’s not there now, for he was 
going to Brussels.’ 

My plans were soon formed. I did not waste any 
more time with the son, but, merely remarking that I 
should, no doubt, see him again, I wished him good 
day and left, and I laughed in my sleeve as I thought 
how well he had played into my hands. 

That night I started for Antwerp, feeling sure that 
Mr. Davis was not in Antwerp on legitimate business, 
and I was resolved to find out what his business was 
if mortal man could do so. I was armed with official 
particulars of Moses Davis alias Arthur Heathcote’s 
career, and I also carried with me an official letter to 
the chief of the Antwerp police. 

It was a clear, warm morning as I entered the 
Eiver Scheldt, and I was elated at the prospect of 
being able to stop old Mo. Davis’s shameful trade-. I 
had no eye for the picturesqueness that meets the 
visitor who travels by boat that sixty-two miles of 
river, from its mouth to the quaint old town of 
Antwerp, with its tall and curiously built houses, on 
many of which* the Spaniards have left their mark. 
My mind was preoccupied with my mission, and my 
eagerness to stop the career of the old rascal woull 
not allow me to think of anything else. . As sqjMrlfc 
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ever I could get on shore, I jumped into a cab, and 
drove to the Hotel des Elandres, and to my delight 
learned that Moses Davis, under the name of Arthur 
Heathcote, was staying there. My next step was to 
place myself in communication with the chief of police 
and present my letter. That functionary received me 
very graciously, and having listened patiently to my 
story about the interesting stranger then within the 
gates of the old city, he sent for one of his staff, 
who, he informed me, was one of the sharpest de¬ 
tectives on the Continent, and knew almost every 
notorious character in Europe, to say nothing of 
those located within Antwerp itself. This person’s 
name was Gaspard Bompard, a most extraordinary 
individual. He was only about five feet high, 
but thick set, and a suggestiveness about him 
of enormous strength. Indeed, I very soon learnt 
that his strength was almost phenomenal. He was, I 
think, the ugliest man I ever saw in my life, and 
surely no human being ever more closely resembled 
a monkey than he did. And yet he was married to 
a charming woman, who was as handsome as he was 
ugly, and he was the father of twelve children, all of 
whom were living. He was possessed of only one eye, 
the other one having been gouged out by a ruffian 
whom Bompard was endeavouring to arrest. That 
one eye saw more, however, than tens of thousands of 
people see with both their eyes. Nothing seemed to 
escape him. His powers of observation and quickness 
of sight were simply marvellous. In spite of his 
sdinewhat forbidding appearance, I soon found that he 
was really a good fellow and a most agreeable com¬ 
panion, for he was full.of witticisms, and had an inex¬ 
haustible fphd of anecdote and story. But, perhaps. 
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not the least remarkable trait in his character was his 
systematic and business-like habits. As soon as he 
learnt my mission he requested me to accompany him 
to his house, and there he took from his bookcase one 
of a number of manuscript volumes, his own compila¬ 
tion, in which he had a record of criminals who had 
figured in the courts in various parts of Europe. Each 
volume was accurately indexed, and with very little 
searching he found a record of ‘ Moses Davis. Reli¬ 
gion, Jew. Origin, English. Place of birth, London. 
Lived for some years with a relative in the Hague. 
Arrested by the police for illicit trafficking, but escaped. 
Supposed to have returned to London. Subsequently 
lie resided in Berlin under the name of Ephraim Cohen, 

was arrested there in - for forgery, and suffered, five 

years’ imprisonment. Not known what became of him 
after that.’ 

I was able to supply the missing links of the man’s 
career from the time he left Berlin and returned to 
the British metropolis, and then Bompard exclaimed— 

‘You may depend upon it he has come here to 
trade with a rascal—a Jew also—by name Maurice 
Abraham, who buys stolen goods from abroad. He 
confines himself to jewellery and gold and silver, and 
he does a very large business indeed. We know all 
this, but hitherto we have not been able to get our 
claws upon him, for you will well understand the diffi¬ 
culties in the way of proving transactions of this kind 
are very great. But if you will take upon yourself 
the responsibility and risk of swearing an information^ 
against Moses Davis to the effect that, to the Jjest 
of your belief, he came here to sell the proceeds of 
the rohfcery you speak of, we will have* Maumee 
Abraham’s house searched, &nd the possibilities ure 
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we may get sufficient evidence to warrant an arrest of 
both men.’ 

It did not take me long to make up my mind what 
to do. That was to swear the necessary information. 
And that being done, and after I had furnished the 
Antwerp police with a list of the stolen things, a posse 
of police proceeded to Abraham’s house, and I ac¬ 
companied them. The search was thorough and 
systematic, and brought to light a large quantity of 
property that there was strong reason for thinking 
was stolen. Some of this property consisted of roughly 
cast ingots of gold and silver. But what interested 
me more was the finding in an iron box, - which 
Abraham was compelled to open, some of the identical 
jewellery of which I had a list as having been stolen 
from the house in London, and for which Big Scottie 
and his companions were suffering penal servitude. 
The Jew was asked to account for the presence of 
this. He made various statements, and prevaricated 
very much; but at last, under great pressure, and 
finding that the truth was out and could not be gain¬ 
said, he confessed having bought it from Arthur 
Heathcote, but protested that he did not know it to be 
stolen property. Of course the protest did not serve 
him, and as there was now direct evidence pf the 
trade he was carrying on he was arrested, and an 
hour later the police, much to my delight, had secured 
Moses Davis, who was at once lodged in gaol. As the 
formalities preceding his extradition would occupy 
quite a fortnight, I hurried back to London and 
'secured a warrant for the arrest of the son. Then I 
went* to Murder Buildings, in company with four 
constables; to secure him. 

Ifever shall I forget the look of utter despair that 
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came into his face as lie realised his position, and no 
less remarkable was the look of ferocious hatred with 
which he regarded me. 

‘ I will have your life for this!’ he hissed in his im¬ 
potent rage. 

I merely smiled, and told him that cunning - in the 
long run generally outleapt itself, and that it would, 
no doubt, be some considerable time before he would 
have the chance of taking my life. 

This retort seemed to render him as fierce as a 
freshly-caught hyaena, and he had to be handcuffed ,to 
two policemen. He and his father had so long carried 
on their shameful business without being brought to 
justice that they had come to think, no doubt, that 
the law couldn’t reach them; but the precious pajr 
of scoundrels were trapped at last, and the sudden 
realisation of the mistake they had made was well 
calculated to madden them. 

Having sent young Davis to the station in a cab, I 
remained behind with two constables to search the 
premises, and we conducted that search in such a 
thorough and systematic way that it seemed as if 
nothing of consequence could have escaped. Never¬ 
theless, for some time we found nothing likely to be 
of service as evidence against the prisoners. The wily 
rascals hafi apparently been at pains to hide all trace 
of their calling. At last, however, we were rewarded. 
My attention was attracted to a large square of the 
flag pavement in the cellar, which struck me as having 
l’ecently been moved. On tapping this stone -it gave 
off a hollow sound. We, therefore, raised it, not 
without difficulty, for it was heavy, afld we then found 
that it marked a neatly-built brick pit, about six feet 
long, three broad, and three deep. Here .were ergci-T 
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bles, ladles, ingot moulds, a charcoal furnace, and a 
supply, of charcoal, with an ingenious pair of circular 
bellows, worked with a handle like a hurdy-gurdy. 
This pair of bellows was used, obviously, for generating 
great heat in the charcoal furnace when the. melting 
process was going on. But a more important dis¬ 
covery than this was a wooden box about a foot and a 
half square, and lined with block tin. The box con¬ 
tained a most valuable collection of precious stones of 
all kinds that had evidently been removed from jewel¬ 
lery. There were gold watches and several gold and 
silver ingots, besides a small old-fashioned gold casket 
set with precious stones. We subsequently found that 
this casket was a family heirloom. It belonged to the 
period of Henry VIII., and for over two hundred years 
had been in possession of the representatives of one 
family, from whom it had been stolen a few months 
previously. Why Davis and his son had not extracted 
the stones and put the gold in the melting-pot it is 
difficult to say; but probably they hoped some day to 
sell it at a large figure to some Eastern potentate, for 
it was just the sort of thing to take the fancy of a 
semi-divilised monarch. As it was, it was restored, 
after a time, to its original owner, who was delighted 
to get it back. 

Three weeks after young Davis’s arrest *1 brought 
his father under an extradition warrant from Antwerp 
to London, and the two worthies having been com¬ 
mitted for trial, I was enabled to accumulate such 
evidence against them that the old man got a life 
sentence, and the son twenty years, and the Metropolis 
was thus rid of this Precious Pair of Scoundrels. • 

Of ‘Murder Buildings it remains for me po say that 
, for /our or jive years ruin, melancholy, and desolation 
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continued to hang over them, their evil reputation, 
being enhanced by the unmasking of the vile trade 
carried on by £ Messrs. Arthur Heatheote & Son, com¬ 
mission agents.’ But at last an heir was found in the 
person of the grandson of the youngest brother, who 
had gone to Australia, married, and died there, leaving 
a daughter, who married a poor man. This daughter 
sacrificed her life in bringing a son into the world, and 
this son it was who succeeded to the property. Soon 
after his claim had been thoroughly established the 
original buildings were razed to the ground, and. in 
their place rose a stately pile, a portion of which is 
now a bank, the rest offices; and the rents derived 
from the property enable the fortunate owner to live 
in luxury and ease and ride in his carriage. From 
obscure poverty he has become a man of wealth, 
influence, and position. Such are the vagaries of 
fortune. 
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A REMINISCENCE. 

I suppose there are few men, perhaps none at all, 
who, at some period of their career, have not had to 
confess themselves failures. I was a failure once. It 
is long ago, and since then I have been credited with 
a good many successes in hunting criminals down. 
Sd I can tell this story against myself without my 
equanimity being in any way disturbed. 

It was in the pre-telephone days, and the birr and 
tingle of the bell and the monotonous ‘Are you there ?’ 
had not added another disturbing element to one’s 
life. After a busy day I had retired to my den, where, 
in dressing-gown and slippers, and ensconsced in the 
easiest of easy chairs, I sat weaving pleasant fantasies, 
as I watched the smoke of a genuine Manilla curl 
gracefully ceilingwards. Suddenly my dreams were 
rudely dispelled by the abrupt opening of the door, 
and the appearance in the threshold of the humble 
Hibernian servitor who was supposed to keep my 
apartments clean and attend to my smallest wants. 
The name she had received at her baptism was Nora, 
but I could never call her anything but Bones, not 
from any fancied resemblance, be it understood, to the 
“coloured ‘Brudder Bones’ of the Christy Minstrels, 
bftt because bones were, a painfully prominent feature 
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of her anatomy. They were big bones, angular bones, 
full of knots and twists. If ever I twitted her about 
her skeleton-like appearance, she used to retort— 

‘ Shure, sor, thims natural,’ meaning the bones. 
‘ All me people is of the same build,’ by which remark 
she wished me to understand that her family were a 
fleshless race. 

I knew nothing about her family, but it always 
occurred to me that this sweet creature had been 
built on a wrong principle. Nature seemed to have 
constructed her at odd times, and had evidently got 
confused as to the precise plan that should be fol¬ 
lowed. As a natural scarecrow hung in a corn-field 
Bones might have made her mark; but in any other 
capacity I always considered that she was a mistake. 
However, she professed great attachment to me, and 
so I tolerated her. 

‘If ye plaze, sor,’’she exclaimed now as she burst 
unceremoniously on my privacy^ ‘ there’s a gint. as is 
waiting for yez below.’ 

‘ I wish the gint. below would take you, Bones,’ I 
remarked’ somewhat irritably, thotigh I fear the point 
of the remark was lost upon her, for she answered 
with an indignant toss of her triangular-shaped 
head— 

‘ Beda*d, sor, I wudn’t have anything to do wid him 
if every hair av his head was gowd, for he’s the ugliest 
blackguard, axing your pardon, sor, that iver I’ve 
seen. And, thanks be to the Lord, sor! I’m not so 
wanting in good looks meself that—’ 

‘ No, Bones j you are a jewel,’ I said, cutting her 
short, for I knew that if I didn’t do so she would *go 
on for an hour. ‘ But now, tell me, who is the gint, 
'below P *Is he black ?’ 
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‘Divil a bit of black, sor. He is a kind of pea- 
green.’ 

‘ Ah, the gentleman below is generally supposed to 
be black. Bat what does the fellow want?’ 

‘ Shure, sor, I don’t know.’ 

‘Well, what is his name?’ 

‘ I don’t belave he’s got a name, for I kep’ on axing 
him, and he said it didn’t matter about his name; but 
he wanted to see yez very pertickular,’ 

‘ Very well, then, you can show him up.’ 

So Bones retired, and a minute or two later the 
door was once more thrown open, and the sweet 
creature announced in a strident voice—‘The gint. 
from below.’ 

I must eonfess'my first impression of the ‘gint.’ 
was far from favourable, and I saw at once why Bones 
had described him as being pea-green, for his com¬ 
plexion approximated more closely to that hue than 
any other. Over one eye he wore a patch, and the 
other eye had a twist in it. His mouth was extensive, 
and his ears had something of an asinine quality about 
them. When Bones described him as being ugly she 
spoke unadulterated truth, for I do believe he was the 
ugliest man I ever saw. 

‘ Good evening, guv’nor,’ he said, as he twisted a 
billycock uneasily about in his hands, while I looked 
at him, took his size, and measured him up from top 
to bottom, and flattered myself that I had thoroughly 
gauged him. 

‘Well, what’s your business?’ I inquired, by no 
means pleased with the man or his manner. Bones 
still remained at t the door, and I saw that it was as 
much as she could do to keep her countenance as she 
regarded this unprepossessing creature. “I should 
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mention that he had a large bald patch on the top of 
his head, and the rest of his cranium was fringed with 
what I should think was the fiercest red hair that ever 
grew on human skull. Then, as to his dress, it was 
no less notable than the man himself. It consisted of 
thick lace boots, cord trousers two or three inches too 
short, a black waistcoat with white spots on it, a black 
velveteen coat, and a white choker; so that the fel¬ 
low’s general appearance was suggestive of the pere¬ 
grinating psalm-smiter, or the court and alley gospel 
tub-thumper. In answer to my inquiry, he jerked his 
bludgeon-shaped thumb over his shoulder in the di¬ 
rection of Bones, the signification of which act I at 
once understood, and I told Bones she might retire; 
and as she closed the door bebind%ier I heard her 
break into a loud guffaw. 

‘ That woman ain’t got much manners,’ remarked 
my strange visitor with a supreme disregard for 
grammar and polished speech. 

‘ Well, come now, what’s your business ?’ I demanded 
again in an acidulated tone, for I felt very displeased, 
and did not like to hear him say anything disrespectful 
of Bones, for whom I had a high regard, despite her 
lack of flesh. 

‘ You are Dick Donovan?’ he asked with easy self- 
assurance? 

‘ I am.’ 

£ And you are a detective ?’ 

‘Yes, that’s my calling.*’ 

Here my gentleman dived a hand into the breast¬ 
pocket of his coat, and produced a card the size of an, 
ordinary playing-card, on which was written in «a 
fairly good round hand— 
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‘ Mr. Bill Smithers, 

‘ (Ex-cracksman), 

‘ Evangelical Street Preacher, 

‘Sheffield.’ 

As I read this, and looked at the one-eyed, big- 
mouthed, long-eared, bald-headed, red-haired, rusty- 
voiced specimen before me, I smiled as I remarked— 

‘ So you are Mr. Smithers, the converted house¬ 
breaker, who joined the Hallelujah Band in Sheffield, 
and who has been held up by that body as a living 
example of the converts they can make out of the most 
unlikely material ?’ 

‘ The same, guv’nor,’ answered Mr. Smithers with a 
grin, which so distorted his face that it would have 
served admirably as a model for a Gargoyle. 

‘ Then, perhaps, you will now inform me, Mr. 
Smithers, to what I am to attribute the honour of 
this visit ?* 

‘Certainly I will, guv’nor. You won’t mind my 
sitting down?’ and he suited the action to the word. 

‘Oh, pardon my. oversight!’ I said. ‘I am so 
seldom honoured with the presence of such a distin¬ 
guished visitor that I am afraid I’ve somewhat lost 
my presence of mind.’ 

‘ That’s hirony, guv’nor, ain’t it?’ he remarked with 
another grin. 

‘ I suppose you mean irony ? Well, it depends how 
you take it. But come, let us to business.* 

' Bight you are, guv’nor.’ He seemed to make a 
point of calling me guv’nor. ‘My business is this 
yere—I’ve eome to offer you my services.’ 

‘ ‘ Offer your services P’ I said with an incredulous 
laugh.. 

‘ Yes. For two months you’ve been a trying to nab 
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the covey what stole the plate from Mr. Jones’s, the 
member o’ Parliament, out at Hampstead.’ 

‘ How do you know ?’ I asked quickly, and becoming 
interested at once. Mr. Jones was an exceedingly 
wealthy M.P., who lived at Hampstead on his own 
estate, and a little more than two months previously 
his house had been broken into during the absence of 
himself and family, and a large quantity of valuable 
silver articles had been stolen. During those two 
months I had used every endeavour to get a clue to 
the burglar, but had utterly failed, much to my annoy¬ 
ance. All the haunts of vice in the metropolis had 
been visited, but without result, and I began to despair 
of capturing the thief. 

‘ Never mind, guv’nor, how I know; but, you see,I 
do know,’ he answered, once more screwing his face 
up into Gargoyle-like ugliness. 

‘ Well, go on,’ I said, with suppressed excitement, 
and beginning to regard the fellow with more respect, 
and to be less irritated by his ugliness and impertinent 
familiarity. 

‘ Of course you would like to cop the fellow what 
done it?’ 

‘Of course I should,’ I answered with emphasis. 

‘ Then Pm the man that can give you the straight tip.’ 

‘ You P* Here I opened my eyes in pleased amaze¬ 
ment, and was almost disposed to seize the fellow’s 
hand and wring it. 

‘ Yes, guv’nor. You see, I goes a-preaching in the 
slums now, a-tiying to convert pore lost thieves and 
murderers, and in a place I was a-visiting the other 
day I heerd as it was Yankee Jim as done the job at 
Mr. Jones’s house.’ 

* Yankee Jim——* 


s. 
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‘ Well, that’s what' his pals call him, because he’s 
been across the herring pond two or three times; but 
his proper name’s Jim Wickins.’ 

I had up to that moment never heard of Jim 
Wickins, or ‘Yankee Jim,’ but I did not deem it 
prudent to let my visitor know of that fact, so I 
lemarked— 

‘Oh, yes, I know Yankee Jim.’ 

‘You know him?’ exclaimed the visitor quickly. 

‘ Well, that is, I know him by repute.’ 

/Just so,’ and once more Mr. Smithers smiled his 
fascinating smile. 

‘ But are you sure he’s the man that committed the 
burglary?’ 

/ Sure! Just as sure as I’m talking to you, guv’nor.’ 

* Then I’ll have Jim under lock and key before I’m 
a week older.’ 

‘Well, look you here, guv’nor. If I wasn’t con¬ 
verted, I’d a bet you a tenner that you won’t.’ 

‘Why?’ I asked sternly. 

‘ Why ? Because Jim’s one of the smartest dodgers 
in this country, and the detective ain’t born that could 
take him.’ 

‘ Oh, indeed!’ I said, with a scornful laugh. ‘ Now 
that you have been good enough to give me the infor¬ 
mation, I’m prepared to stake my reputation that his 
capture is merely a question of days.’ 

‘ May be so if I help you.’ 

‘You?’ 

‘Yes, that’s what I’ve come for. I've knowed Jim, 
I may say, all my life; afore I was converted me and 
bim used to do our biz together, and I tell you, guv’nor, 
he’s that smart he’d take your eyebrows off without 
your knowing.’ 
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‘ Then he must be smart,’ I sneered. 

‘ You take my word for it that he is. Well now, 
it’s this wKv. Jim ain’t half a bad sort o’ fellow, and 
I believe he can be converted same as 1 am, so I’m 
going to give him into your hands; and when he’s 
done his bit, I’m a-going to work on him, and if he 
ain’t like wax in my hands then my name ain’t Bill 
Smithers.’ 

‘Well, I certainly appreciate your philanthropic 
motives,’I answered, ‘and in carrying out your pro¬ 
gramme you will be rendering a service to the State, 
as well as bringing a lost sheep to the fold. Now, 
tell me; where is Jim to be found ?’ 

‘Ah, that’s it; that’s where my services will come 
in. You see Jim’s that ’cute that you might be along¬ 
side of him and never know it.’ 

‘ Then he must be ’cute,’ said I with a contemptuous 
smile, and feeling indignant that this fellow should 
.think that I could be so easily hood-winked by a 
common burglar. 

‘He is ’cute, guv’nor. His professional brethren 

calls him-’ Here Mr. Bill Smithers ran his knobby 

fingers through his fiery red hair as if he had got into 
a mental difficulty. 

‘ Can I help you?’ I asked. 

‘ What was the name of that bloke—he was a god, 
you know, what used to change hisself?’ 

‘What —do you mean Proteus?’ I said, with a 
laugh. 

‘Ah,.yes, that’s him. Well, Yankee Jim’s pals 
says he’s a Proteass because he can change hisself 
so.’ 

‘ Umph!’ He’s very clever, no doubt; but he’ll find, 
perhaps, that the' law is cleverer than he is. ilut yoa 
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have not told me in what part of the world Mr. Jim 
Wickins is sojourning at the present moment.’ 

‘No, I haven’t, guv’nor; but I’m going to tell you 
now. He’s in Liverpool.’ 

‘ In Liverpool! Whereabouts there ?’ 

‘I think he’s a-staying with his old motherdn a 
street off Scotland Eoad. I don’t know the name of 
the street, nor the number of the house, but I can 
find it, so you’ll have to talre me with you, guv’nor, if 
you want to nab Jim.’ 

This proposal somewhat startled me, for Mr. Bill 
Smithers was not a gentleman whose company I 
should care to be seen in. I therefore suggested that 
the business might be managed without his putting 
himself to the inconvenience to accompany me, and I 
ventured to hint to Mr. Smithers that, as it was pro¬ 
bable preaching, however gratifying to his awakened 
sense of right, was not as financially profitable as he 
could perhaps desire, I should not fail to see that he 
received some substantial recognition for his valuable 
services after Yankee Jim had been captured. There¬ 
upon Mr. Smithers clapped his hands upon his breast 
and turned his crooked eye up to the ceiling; at least, 
I think he did, but, as a matter of fact, one could not 
be quite sure where the eye was turned, and as some¬ 
thing like a benign expression spread itselfi over his 
ugly face he said— 

‘No, guv’nor, I ain’t a cove of that sort. Pm a 
doing this out o’ kindness to Jim. You see, he’s got 
an old mother, and a wife and two youngsters, and if 
his career ain’t stopped, he’ll come to the gallows as 
afire as eggs is eggs. When he's been conwicted for 
this bqrglary, and has done his time, I intends to 
tackle him, and get him to join the Hallelujah Band. 
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That’s what I’m a-aiming at, cos you see it’s me dooty 
to try and save them as is gone wrong, and I tell you 
straight, guv’nor, I loves Jim better nor my own 
brother.’ Here the visitor wiped a tear, real or imagi¬ 
nary, from his crooked eye. 

I must confess that Smithers’ apparent disinterested¬ 
ness, so far as money was concerned, impressed me in 
his favour, and to such an extent was this the case that 
I offered him a Manilla, and invited him to taste some 
exceedingly good Scotch I had; but he put up his 
hands in a deprecating way, and said he had given up 
‘ all them kind o’ wices,’ which assertion impressed 
me still more deeply. The result was that after 
some further conversation I arranged to meet Mr. 
Smithers the following day at Euston Bailway Sta¬ 
tion, and proceed to Liverpool in his company in 
search of Jim. 

When he had taken his departure. Bones put in an 
appearance again, and as she spread the cloth for my 
evening meal she said— 

‘Well, sor, if ever I saw,a blackguard, that fellow 
that’s just gone’s the one.’ 

‘He was, Bones,’ I answered reprovingly, and 
speaking in the past tense, ‘ but now he’s converted, 
and is a preacher, and not at all a bad fellow.’ 

‘ A pracher! Arrah, be me sowl, but that bates all. 
What does he prache ?’ 

‘ Well, he preaches against all sorts of evil and sin, 
and tries to convert people.’ 

‘ Convart,’ exclaimed Bones; ‘ convert,’ she repeated, 
* spluttering with laughter; * and is he trying to con¬ 
vert you,- sor ?’ 

‘Bone%,’ I said severely, ‘put the supper-on thp 
table at once, and then betake yourself, to the lower 
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regions. Tour familiarity is objectionable. You forget 
yourself.’ - 

* Ob, very well, sor; but I only axed the question. ’ 

* Then don’t ax any more questions. I’m not sure 
that I want converting. I’m not a burglar nor a forger, 
nor anything of that kind.’ 

‘And is that gint. a burglar and forger, and that 
kind o’ thing?’ she asked pointedly. 

I did riot answer this question, but expressed by 
my severe looks that I was displeased. . 

.Bones made no further remark. She set the supper 
in silence and then retired, much to my relief, for I 
wanted to think over the good luck that seemed to 
have oome in my way. I was a young man, and might 
say I was on the threshold of my career. The robbery 
at Mr. Jones’s house had been of a very daring cha¬ 
racter, and I had received instructions to try and 
capture the thieves. Success on my part meaut very 
much to me, while failure would, I knew, damage what 
little reputation for cleverness I had earned. There 
was the strongest possible reason for thinking that the 
stolen plate had been concealed by the thieves in a 
somewhat extensive plantation that adjoined Mr. 
Jones’s estate. The result was I had had three men 
watching that plantation day and night ever since the 
burglary, for though I had myself spent days in search¬ 
ing the wood, I had not been able to find the hiding- 
place of the silver, but that it was there we were pretty 
certain, and we felt equally certain that the thief or 
thieves would come back for it sooner or later. So 
fair, this surmise had not proved correct, and it seemed 
as if there was to*be no capture after all. 
t KTowJBill Smithers was a somewhat noted character, 
for the Hallelujah Band was the forerunner of the 
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Salvation Army, but confined its operations to the 
Midland counties, Sheffield being its head-quarters. 
The leaders of the band had got hold of Smithers, who 
had been a daring thief, and, having ‘ converted’ him, 
they carted him round the country, and, though an 
ignorant and illiterate man, he was said to have the 
power of a certain rough and fiery eloquence that told 
mightily on the class of people he had to deal with. He 
had thus earned for himself a considerable amount of 
renown. As regards Yankee Jim, I found on inquiries 
he was posted at headquarters as one of the ‘ dangerous 
classes.’ He was described as an Englishman Who 
had spent some time in America, but no conviction 
in England had been proved against him. The in¬ 
formation about him had been sent from America, 
but no one in the London force knew anything at* all 
about him from personal knowledge. 

It will readily be understood how elated I was as I 
saw that I should, in all probability, have the satis¬ 
faction of bringing this rascal to justice; and I need 
scarcely say that, as I thought the matter over, it 
seemed to me that, after all, the plate could not 
have been hidden in the wood, for Yankee Jim would 
not have gone to Liverpool and left it behind him. 
So, early the following morning, I gave orders that the 
watchers at the plantation could be withdrawn;-and 
I made known to the chief at the ‘ Yard’ that I had 
got on the trail of the burglar, and hoped to be able 
to announce Jps capture within twenty-four hours. 

‘ Well, it will be a feather in your cap, Donovan,* 
said the chief. But how did you get the information ?’ 

‘ Ah, you mdst pardon me, sir,’ I answered witlmn 
air of self-assurance, ‘ but that is my own little secret.* 

‘ Oh, certainly,’ he answered, ‘ as long as you brirlg 
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law-breakers to justice, we need not trouble ourselves 
about the means you employ. Well, I wish you good 
luck, and if you capture the thief and recover Mr. 
Jones’s plate, you may depend upon it it will put you 
a considerable way up the ladder.’ 

‘ Thank you, sir,’ I said. 4 I hope it will. Of course 
I cannot say anything about the recovery of the plate, 
but the arrest of the burglar is certain, I think.’ 

‘That’s all right,’ replied the chief. ‘The sooner 
the better.’ 

As I had some time to spare I returned to my 
lodgings for my portmanteau, and as Bones opened 
the door for me she said— 

4 If you plaze, sor, the gint. as come last night—him 
as does the praching—has been agin, and wants yez 
to ■be at the station to catch the four o’clock train, as 
he cannot go by the other train, bekase he’s got some 
business on hand.’ 

This was rather annoying, as we had arranged to 
start at twelve, and naturally I was all anxiety to be 
off. However, there was no help for it, and I had to 
restrain my patience until the afternoon. A quarter 
of an hour before the departure of the train I was at 
the station, and found Bill Smithers there. He was 
more fearfully and wonderfully got up than on the 
previous evening, for his cranium was surmounted by 
a chiinney-pot hat two or three sizes too small, and 
surrounded with a deep band of crape. He wore a 
white choker and a very rusty black frock coat, with 
well frayed black trousers ever so much too short. 
He’d ‘high-low’ boots and white stockings, the stock¬ 
ings showing over the tops of his boots, owing to the 
•shortness of his trousers, lb complete his remarkable 
eostnmS, he wore black cotton gloves several teizes too 
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large. He carried with him a polished leather hand¬ 
bag that "seemed pretty weighty, so that I was led to 
inquire what he had in it, and he answered— 

‘ Oh, thems me clothes and Bibles.’ 

‘Bibles!’ 

‘Yes. I’m a-going to give them to the thieves in 
Liverpool.’ 

As the bag was a pretty bulky affair, the guard 
suggested that it should go into his van, but Bill ob¬ 
jected, saying he preferred to look after its precious 
contents himself, and so he took it into the carriage 
and put it under his feet, and, as it seemed to me, he 
regarded it with the most affectionate interest the 
whole of the journey. Of course I paid Bill’s railway 
fare, besides supplying him with such creature com¬ 
forts as are generally considered indispensable on a 
railway journey. On arriving at our destination my 
travelling companion delicately hinted that his inner 
man would be the better were it lined, and said some¬ 
thing about Nature abhoring a vacuum. I was not 
slow to take the hint, and suggested dinner. 

‘ Well,’ said Bill thankfully, and smacking his lips, 
‘I ain’t much of a eater, but I confess I likes me 
dinner; for, though I am converted, I still has little 
weaknesses of the flesh. 

I did not feel altogether comfortable in Bill’s com¬ 
pany, for he attracted a great deal of attention by his 
remarkable costume—the green patch on one eye, the 
twist in the other, his pea-green complexion and fiery 
red hair, to say nothing of his dirty white stockings 
that so objectionably protruded themselves from 
beneath the frayed bottoms of his polished trousers. 
My amour-propre was certainly not flattered, for I had 
no desire to be taken for one of this creature’s J#on- 
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versions.’ I was therefore about to dive into a 
restaurant close to the station, but, with a benign 
smile, Bill said he knew a first-class house, where as 
snug a dinner could be had as Liverpool could furnish. 
Although I made a mild protest, I had no alternative 
but to give in, and Mr. Smithers led the way to one of 
the best hotels in Lime Street, where, like one to the 
manner born, he marched into the coffee-room and, 
hanging his hat on a peg and drawing off his cotton 
gloves, he placed his precious bag of Bibles on a chair 
beside him, and as he sat down with an air of gratifi¬ 
cation, he said— 

‘ Ah, this is comfort. Now what is it going to be?’ 

As I felt so thoroughly in his hands, I told him I 
copld not do better than allow him to order the repast. 
He was not slow to avail himself of the permission, 
and I was astonished at the dinner he did order. 
There were soup, fish, flesh, fowl, and sweets, with a 
variety of vegetables and dessert. Then he rubbed 
his hands together and sighed gratefully, remarking 
that he didn’t know when he had felt so hungry, and 
he supposed that the journey down from London was 
responsible for it. 

As the waiter served the first course he inquired 
what wine we would like. I intended to have con¬ 
tented myself with a humble bottle of ale, and, as a 
mere matter of form, said to Bill— 

‘ Of course you won’t take anything?’ 

Mr. Smithers smiled. I shall never forget his smile. 
It was a thing well calculated to impress itself on 
anybody’s memory. It was a smile that involved the 
.whole of his features, including the crooked eye and 
the big ears. If one attempted to give a« pictorial 
teprqaentatiop of that truly remarkable smile, people 
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would say that it was a gross exaggeration—that no 
one save a professional clown or a born contortionist 
could possibly twist his face into so many lines and 
wrinkles, and at the same time impart to the features 
such an expression of knowingness. But Bill did it, 
and his strange smile haunts me still. 

‘ Well, I tell you what it is guv’nor,’ he remarked 
confidentially as he untwisted his face, ‘ I never in all 
my life felt so like a bottle of fizz as I do to-day. Now 
do you think it would be very outrageous for a con- 
werted one to so indulge the carnal appetite ?’ 

For the first time I began to think that Bill was a 
consummate humbug; but, having regard to the ser¬ 
vice he was to render me, I felt I could not deny him, 
so I answered in a somewhat crestfallen manner— . 

‘ Well, perhaps for once in a way it might be over¬ 
looked, though I think you ought to mortify the flesh 
rather than indulge it.’ 

‘ True, true,’ said Bill with a sigh; ‘ but I feel very 
weak to-day. After this I’ll say farewell to worldly 
pleasures.’ 

I saw I could not get out of it, so I ordered the 
champagne, and Bill ate, drank, and was merry. 
After the very sumptuous repast he leaned back in 
his chair and laid his hands on his waistcoat, saying 
it was wonderful what a ‘rewyving’ effect a good 
dinner had on a fellow. I had to admit that I felt 
very comfortable myself, and that one of my little 
weaknesses was a good dinner. Then Bill’s crooked 
eye rolled about, and his countenance assumed a lugu¬ 
brious expression, as he said mournfully— 

‘We ought not to feel so joyful when we consider, 
the painful errand we are on,’ 

£ Perhaps not,’ said I; ‘but, then, r<ynember.ihat 
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after this Yankee Jim has served his time he is to be 
as wax in your hands, and you are to convert him. 
A lost sheep gathered to the fold is a matter for 
rejoicing over; and as you seem so sanguine about 
Jim’s conversion let us regard this little feast as 
having been partaken of to specially mark Jim’s 
change for the better.’ 

I knew, of course, that I was talking bunkum, but 
what did it matter ? The man I was talking to was a 
humbug. I was convinced of it now, and so I was not 
very particular. 

Having smoked a cigar, I told Bill that I thought 
the time for action had arrived, and I suggested that 
in order to prevent any possibility of Yankee Jim 
escaping, it might be advisable for me to go to the 
head station and secure the services of a couple of 
plain clothes policemen to accompany us to Scotland 
Road, which was an evil neighbourhood, and the 
resort of some of the worst characters to be found in 
Liverpool. 

‘ Yes, it’s not a bad idea,’ replied Bill, looking very 
thoughtful and grave, ‘ but first of all I will see if I 
can find Jim. You see, he might not be at home; 
and if we were to go and he was not there, we should 
not catch him. Our presence in such a region would 
be sure to attract attention, and such is the free¬ 
masonry amongst these people that Jim to a dead 
certainty would be warned, and you might then as 
well try to catch a bird by putting salt on its tail as 
catch Jim.’ 

* Perhaps you are right,’ I remarked, * but you may 
depend upon it, if the fellow is in Liverpool, I’ll have 
him.’ 

He’s in I^iverpool—d’ll take my oath to it!’ ex- 
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claimed' Bill with energy, ‘ but all the traps in the 
town won’t catch him unless I deliver him into your 
hands.’ 

‘ Well, I wish you’d make haste and do it,’ I said, 

* for I am getting impatient.’ 

Mr. Smithers glanced up at the clock. 

‘ It’s eight o’clock,’ he remarked. ‘ Now I’ll go, and 
in exactly two hours’ time you be at Lime Street 
Eailway Station with the two bobbies, and I’ll meet 
you there and report progress. If Jim’s at home we’ll 
go straight to his place, and if he isn’t, you bet I’ll 
know where he is. So by-by till we meet again.’ 

He buttoned his coat up, put on his rusty hat, and 
took his bag. I suggested he should leave it behind, 
but he said he would need the Bibles. Then he went 
out into the night; and, as rain was pouring down 
steadily, I addressed myself to another cigar and 
congratulated myself on my good fortune, for I was 
perfectly certain I should have secured Yankee Jim 
before many hours had fled. 

Soon after nine I called for the bill and settled it. 
It was pretty stiff, but I did not begrudge the money. 
Then, hailing a cab I drove to the police station, 
where, making known my business, and showing my 
credentials and my warrant for Jim’s arrest, two 
trustworthy and stalwart plain clothes constables were 
placed at my disposal. Of course I did not explain 
the modus operandi that was being pursued for Jim s 
capture. I simply said that I knew Jim was in Liver¬ 
pool, and that I had been promised information that 
would enable me to arrest him at his house. So the 
constables and i went to the rendezvous, and prome¬ 
naded up and down the departure platform where Bill 
Smithers *bad promised to meet me. When eleven 
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o’clock chimed out from the town clocks I was still 
waiting, but though I felt a little irritable and impa¬ 
tient I had no misgivings. At half-past eleven a 
change had come over me. The constables became 
inquisitive too, and annoyed me; but I was very reti¬ 
cent, and they learnt nothing. When the solemn 
hour of midnight tolled an uncomfortable sense ot 
misgiving weighed upon me, and I returned to the 
station, and made some cautious inquiries about 
Yankee Jim, but was informed that they had never 
heard of such a character, so I retired disconsolate 
and heavy-hearted to my hotel. 

I think I passed the worst night I had ever expe¬ 
rienced, and at an early hour I set out to try and find 
some trace of Mr. Bill Smithers, but when the day was 
ended my quest had not been rewarded, and I felt then 
that I had been ‘ sold.’ It was a bitter draught to 
swallow, but I had to gulp it down, and by that night’s 
mail I returned to town. When I reported myself at 
headquarters I was asked if I had made an arrest. 
My answer was a monosyllabic 

‘No.’ 

* Not made an arrest!’ exclaimed the chief in amaze¬ 
ment. * Why, you were sure of doing so. You don’t 
mean you’ve failed ?’ 

* Yes,’ I answered sadly; ‘ I am bound to confess 
that I have failed. I fear somehow I got on to a 
wrong track. Anyhow, I have gained nothing by my 
journey to Liverpool, except experience.’ 

The chief was a little puzzled by my manner; but 
I was hot disposed to enter into explanations then, 
and, taking my departure, I went straight to a tele¬ 
graph .office and wired to ike headquarters of the 
HaUelujah Band at Sheffield to inquire if they could 
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tell me where Bill Smithers was. Soon the answer 
came back: ‘ He is here, where he has been for many 
weeks.’ 

‘Has he not been in London the last few days?’ I 
asked. 

‘ No,’ was the reply; ‘ he has not been out of Sheffield 
for the last three months.’ 

My spirits went down into my boots, for I knew then 
that I had been ‘ done brown.’ 

‘ Shure, sor, you’re not looking well,’ Bones remarked 
when I reached my home. 

‘ Oh, go to the-.’ I am afraid I very neatly 

said something naughty, but checked myself in time, 
and added : ‘ No, I am not very well, Bones.’ 

* Begorra,’ she exclaimed,' ‘ it’s that pea-green gint. 
what’s done it. I knowed it. Didn’t I tell you he whs 
a blackguard? Bejabers, it’s a moighty clever man 
what would desave me.’ 

‘ Bones,’ said I with the air of a broken-hearted 
father reproving a wayward child, ‘go downstairs to 
your den and smother yourself.’ 

She went downstairs, looking at me tearfully as.she 
departed in sorrow, not in anger; but the latter part 
of my command she did not carry out. Three days 
later I received a letter bearing the Queenstown post¬ 
mark. It was dated on board the Cunard steamer 
Scotia. The following is the letter. I have made no 
alteration either in the spelling or the grammar :— 

‘ Dear Old Pal— 

‘I aint a ungreatful covey, sol rites to thank you 
for your kindness. You see wen I corled on you *at 
your diggins I’d a been a watching of you for many 
days; and as I ad that nice little haul of old! Jones’ 
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silver a bidden in a oiler tree in the wood alongside 
his ouse, I knowed I’d be copped if I went to get it. 
So says I to myself, says I, dick donovau will have to 
be kidded, and so as me and bill smithers had been 
pals in the rorty old days I gets myself up like him. 
Next mornin arter I churned in with you I was a 
watching thirn ere coves wat was a watching fur me 
at the wood, and I sees em go away. Then I got the 
metal out of the oiler tree, and stows it in my bag, 
and you travild along with it to Livirpul. Then we 
had that rorty dinner, and, lor, ow I did injiy it, to 
bee shore. It was reel andsome of you to do the thing 
so liberhal, and I shall allers think of you with gratti- 
tood. At ten o’clock I was a-sailing down the Mercy 
in the Coonardur, bound fur the laud o’ the free, with 
me pore old muther and the missus and the kids. 
The missus had takiu the births >o days afore, so, 
when you gets this, we shall be on the billoy hocean a’ 
injoyin’ of oursel’s. I ’ope this yeer few lynes will 
find you well, as they leeves me at prisint, so no more 
from your looving old pal, Yankee Jim, propper name 
Jim Wickins.’ 

I will not attempt to describe what my feelings 
were as I perused this precious document. I had 
been outwitted by as clever a scoundrel as «ever the 
slums produced, but I confessed myself a failure and 
an ass. 

It is needless to say Mr. Jones’s plate was never 
recovered, nor was the thief ever captured. If the 
Atlantic cable had been in existence the ending to this 
1 little sketch would have been differerft. As it was, I 
•held my peace, stood the chaff of my comrades, who, 
without* knowing the truth, knew I had failed; ex- 
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plained to the persistent and inquisitive Bones that 
‘ the gint. from below’ had annoyed me, but as he had 
gone to another world, I should be all ngnt soon. 
And gradually I recovered my spirits. It was the 
first and last time in the course of a long career that 
I was ever outshadowed. 
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A THRILLING EXPERIENCE. 

In the early part of the same year as that in which I 
became an unwilling actor in the thrilling little drama 
the particulars of which I am now about to relate, a 
series of extensive frauds h;id been perpetrated on 
several well-known houses in London. It had been 
my duty to try and hunt the criminals down, and I 
got on the track of two men, whom I watched for a 
little while in order to make sure I was justified in 
arresting them. They were both Americans. At any 
rate they had come from America, and as they were 
not known to the police either on this side or the other 
side of the ‘ Herring Pond,’ some caution and judg¬ 
ment had to be exercised before pouncing on them for 
fear of committing an error. Ostensibly they were 
partners in a business which they termed an '’English 
and American agency,’ their object being to bring 
merchants of all. kinds on both sides of the Atlantic 
into communication, as well as to sell goods on com¬ 
mission. This, however, as subsequently proved, was 
a mere blind, and both the gentlemen were engaged 
in'transactions of a very different kindf, which, if they 
could ojily have carried on uninterruptedly for a few 
years, would have enabled them t6 have retired with 
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a fortune. I was destined, however, to spoil their 
little game, but as soon as I got unmistakable evi¬ 
dence of their crime, one of the birds had flown. 
The other was arrested, and it soon became clear that 
the two men had worked out an extraordinary and 
systematic series of frauds, in which they must have 
had a considerable number of confederates. Every 
effort was made to secure the partner, but without 
avail, and the man in custody would reveal nothing. 
There was not a shadow of a doubt that they had 
possessed themselves of an exceedingly large sum of 
money, and it was very desirable that we should dis¬ 
cover what they had done with it. But the man 
whom I had arrested absolutely declined to give the 
slightest information either about himself or those 
connected with him, and so we were baffled, and it 
was pretty evident the fugitive had carried off all the 
valuables, as well as papers and books. At any rate, 
not much was left behind that was likely to aid us, 
but I managed to prove one fraud against the prisoner, 
and he was sentenced to five years’ imprisonment. 
Of course I was very much annoyed that the other 
principal had slipped through my fingers, and I 
confess that I did not entertain much hope of cap¬ 
turing him. About a fortnight after the man I had 
brought to book had been sentenced, I received a letter 
bearing the London .postmark, which was worded as 
followj:— 

‘ From this day forth you are a marked man, and 
your death warrant is signed. The knife or. the 
bullet wili stop *your career before you are many 
weeks older, tod you will not have another chance of 
getting ant more fellows sentenced. 1 

This letter did not affect me in the least. 3 , had > 
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often been threatened before, and I knew that 
threatened men live long. I even considered it a 
waste of time to try and find out who the stupid 
writer was; and so the subject passed out of my 
mind. On the morning of the 24 th of December the 
daily papers announced that the previous night a 
man had been arrested in Liverpool on suspicion of 
being the partner of the convict then undergoing 
penal servitude for the great frauds, and that Mr. 
Dick Donovan, ‘the well-known detective,’ would 
start at once for Liverpool in order to identify the 
man, and bring him to London should he prove to be 
the person wanted. Of course we in the ‘ Yard’ were 
already in possession of this information, and equally, 
of course, I had received instructions to go down to 
Liverpool, so that the papers were correct. 

I was not very pleased at having to leave town on 
Christinas Eve, which I always liked to spend with 
my friends, and I said some harsh things about the 
chance that rendered my going- away on this par¬ 
ticular day necessary. However, there was no help 
for it, and I arranged to leave by the night train; for 
duty was duty, and could not be shirked. 

It was a terribly bitter night. It had snowed during 
the day, and as the evening came on a severe black 
frost set in. When I reached the station I had about 
ten minutes to spare before the starting of the train, 
and so sauntered leisurely down the platform, hopeful 
that I might be able to get a compartment to myself; 
but that did not seem probable, for, being Christmas: 
IJve, there were a great many people travelling. I 
. had walked the'length of the train, and was pro¬ 
ceeding back when a gentlemanly-loolymg man, 

, wearing kid gloves •and a fur-trimmed overcoat, 
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stopped in front of me, and, politely raising his hat, 
said— 

£ Excuse me, but I believe you are Mr. Donovan?’ 

‘ That is my name,’ I answered; ‘ but you have the 
advantage of me.’ 

‘ Oli, well, my name is Richard Jack,’ he said with 
a smile. £ I am a solicitor in the city. I know you 
well by sight, though I have never had any business 
with you. You are going to Liverpool, I believe, if 
the papers are correct.’ 

£ Yes, they are correct enough in this instance,’ I 
returned. 

£ Then we’ll travel together if you don’t mind,’ he 
replied. £ I’ve secured the corner of a first-class com¬ 
partment, and tipped the guard.’ 

He seemed a very pleasant, affable gentleman, and 
so I expressed my willingness to become his travelling 
companion, and we moved towards the carriage he 
indicated. As we came to the door we noted that 
another man was seated in one corner of the com¬ 
partment. He had on a big fur cap, the flaps pulled 
down about his ears; he wore a heavy overcoat, and 
had a rug wrapped round his knees. 

£ Confound it!’ exclaimed Mr. Jack, £ I thought We 
should have had the carriage to ourselves. Suppose 
we look for another?’ 

£ Oh, no,’ I said, £ it doesn’t matter. Besides, the 
train is pretty full.’ 

At this moment the ticket-collector came along, so 
we took our seats, displayed our tickets, and in 
another minute the train was steaming out of the 
station. The man in the fur cap seemed to be already 
asleep, and was so muffled up that it was impossible 
to distinguish his features, JMEr, Jack was a littl§ 
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man, with a clean shaved face,, and had, he worn a 
white band round his neck he might have passed for 
a curate. 

‘ So you are going down to Liverpool to see if you 
can identify the man who has been arrested on sus¬ 
picion of having been concerned in the great frauds i 1 ’ 
he remarked. 

‘ Yes,’ I answered shortly, not caring to discuss the 
matter with an utter stranger. 

‘ Well—I don’t think you will identify him,’ he 
said. 

•There was something in the way in which he 
uttered these words that caused me to look at him, 
and for the first time a suspicion flashed across my 
mind that my companion was not what he seemed to 
be. What that something was would be very difficult 
to define. Perhaps it was the emphasis he laid upon 
the you, or a fancied menace in his tone of speaking. 
But whatever it was my suspicions were aroused, and 
a heavy rug I had been in the act of wrapping about 
my person I placed on the seat again so as to have 
my limbs free. Then I glanced at the third man in 
the corner. He seemed to be sunk in profound sleep. 
Both windows, were up, and were quite obscured with 
the condensed vapour. I tried to think that my sus¬ 
picions were ill-founded, but they would not be shaken 
off, and I resolved to keep my eye on Jack, who sat 
opposite me, and anticipate any movement of attack 
that he might display. The train had already attained 
a high rate of speed, and I knew there was a long run 
before the first stopping place would be reached. 

'«Presently my via-a-vis took a flask from his coat 
pocket and asked me if X would have a drink. 

I defined. He pressed me; X declined unore em- 
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pbatically; be pressed me more resolutely, and the 
manner in which he did this increased my suspicions. 
My persistent refusal annoyed him, and he said 
sharply— 

‘ You don’t suppose, Mr. Donovan, I want to poison 
you, do you?’ 

‘ Well, I can’t tell,’ I said with a laugh. * It’s as 
well to be on the safe side. Why don’t you take a 
drink yourself?’ I asked as he restored the flask to his 
pocket. 

‘ Because I don’t want one,’ he growled. 

‘We seem to be in accord, then, on one point,’ 1 
remarked, ‘ for I don’t want one either.’ 

He made no reply, but rove his arm through the 
arm-rest at the side of the window, and opened and 
shut his fingers five different times, in a manner ihat 
led me at once to the conclusion he was signalling 
to his confederate in the corner, for by this time 1 
had made up my mind that the other man was a con¬ 
federate, and that I was trapped. In about five 
minutes more the train plunged into a tunnel, and at 
that moment Jack sprang at me. My suspicions and 
his signals with his fingers had quite put me on my 
guard, and I was prepared. I, too, was on my feet 
before he gained any advantage, and, throwing, my 
body forward, I struck him a tremendous blow with 
my fist on the forehead. It was a down blow, for I 
had raised my arm and brought it down like a hammer, 
as I was unable to strike from the shoulder owing to 
my crariiped position; but that blow dropped him like 
an ox, and he fell in a heap on the seat. _ # 

This little‘scene had been enacted literally hi fat 
less time than it has taken me to describe it, for.it 
wag ah a matter of brief moments. But*tbe other 
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man had risen and seized me by the throat, and in a 
hoarse, deep voice, prefacing his remark with a tre¬ 
mendous oath, he said— 

‘ It was through you my brother got five years, and, 
by God, I’m going to have your blood for it.’ 

I- knew now that it was a struggle for life. During 
the trial I learned that the fellow who was convicted 
had a brother, but we could get no trace of him, and 
now this villain and his co-partner in guilt had trapped 
me with a view to murdering me—firstly, probably, 
as an act of vengeance; and, secondly, to prevent me 
identifying the fellow who was in custody in Liver¬ 
pool. But, thanks to the fact of my suspicions having 
been aroused so early, I was on my guard, and that 
had enabled me to stun one of my enemies. Naturally 
a pbwerful man, the desperateness of the situation 
seemed to give me additional power, and, swinging 
myself round with all my might against my antagonist, 
I caused him to stagger and almost lose his balance, 
which gave me a temporary advantage; but I saw that 
he was armed with a revolver, and I realised that he, 
too, was a powerful man. By a supreme effort he 
recovered himself. He had seized me by the throat 
with his left hand, and still retained his grip, digging 
his finger points into my throat. Putting the revolver 
right against my face he pulled the trigger, but the 
weapon missed fire. With a deep curse he pulled 
again, but with my elbow I managed to strike his 
arm. The barrel of the pistol was deflected, and 
the bullet went through the roof of the carriage. 
Before he could fire a third time I got his hand 
froifi my throat, and closed with him, and we both 
went dojm on the seat, though, unfortunately, 1 
w&s nnderpeath • and struck "me on tfie head 
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with the butt end of the revolver until blood gushed' 
over my face. 

Putting forth all my strength, I managed to regain 
my feet, and tried to get my hands round his throat. 
He prevented my doing that, however, but he lost his 
hold of the pistol—it fell at my feet, and I kicked it 
under the seat. Then we, reeled against the door of 
the carriage, and the glass of the window was shivered 
to atoms, and -the blast of cold air that rushed in 
refreshed and strengthened me, and, getting my right 
arm free, I struck my antagonist full in the face. 
Then in our fierce struggle we went down on the seat 
again, but this time he was under, though he ma¬ 
naged to seize my wrists, and he twisted his legs 
about me, so that I was powerless. The same cold 
blast of air that revived me had also restored the 
man I had stunned, and he threw himself on me. 

‘ Knife the cur!’ gasped the man I had down on the 
seat; ‘ knife him, Bill.’ 

I was beginning to feel slightly faint from the 
effects of the blow with the pistol, while the blood 
had flowed down over my eyes to such an extent that 
I could hardly see. But I was determined to sell 
my life as dearly as possible, and, releasing my hold 
of the prostrate man, I turned and struck Bill twice 
in the face, first with my right fist, then with my 
left. Throwing my body against him, I knocked 
him down; then I sprang at the opposite door— 
the right-hand one facing the engine; quick as 
thought I let the window down, and tried to reach 
the communication cord. But my enemies were too 
quick for me, though, luckily for me, the limited 
space cramped their movements; but the little man, 
* Jack,’ a! he had called himself, ‘ Bill,’ as his com- 
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panion had styled him, flung himself on me and, 
getting his arm round my throat, tried to garotte 
me, but I hurled him with tremendous force against 
the back of the carriage. I realised then that the 
other man was on his knees on the floor, and I 
guessed in an instant he was trying to recover the 
revolver from under the seat. His head was towards 
me, and I dealt him a tremendous blow with my foot 
that seemed to stun him. But Bill had recovered 
himself by this time, and with a snort like that 
of a savage animal, he once more threw himself 
on me, and we went down together on top of the 
other man. 

For some moments—they seemed minutes to me, 
and long minutes, too—we writhed, groaned, panted, 
snorted, twisted, and wrenched, each with desperate 
endeavour to gain an advantage. The' train was 
rushing along at tremendous speed, and the roar that 
it made, coupled with the fact that all the windows 
of the carriages were closed on account of the intense 
cold, prevented the people in the next compartment 
from hearing anything of the death struggle that was 
going on, for truly it was a death struggle. I knew 
that these ruffians were bent on taking my life, and 
in self-defence I should not hesitate to slay them. If 
I could but have recovered the revolver the odds 
would have been no longer against me, but it seemed 
impossible. Bill had now pulled himself together 
again and struck me about the face, but his cramped 
position prevented his blows being effectual, and with 
a great upheaving of my body I threw him off, re¬ 
gained my feet, and literally jumped on Bill. The 
other man struggled up, seized me, and once again 
we were locked in a deadly embrace. His atm was to 
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throttle me, but I succeeded in keeping his hands 
from my throat. I was conscious, however, that my 
strength was undoubtedly failing me, for I-must have 
lost a tremendous quantity of blood, and it had told 
upon me, added to the stupendous exertion I had 
been compelled to make in order to hold my own. 
In such moments as these, so long as the intellect is 
clear, thoughts flash through the brain with incredible 
rapidity, and I realised that my peril was extreme, 
and that I was truly face to face with death. All the 
details of the scene as I have described them must 
have been worked out in a space of time that* was 
under ten minutes, though it seemed an hour or so to 
me; but I knew that in something like an hour from 
London the train was timed to stop, and as yet there 
was no diminution of speed. 

So far I had managed to hold my own against the 
diabolical ruffians who had deliberately planned my 
assassination, but that I had done so was due to my 
suspicions having been so early aroused, which had 
caused me to be on the alert, and also to the fact that 
‘Bill’ was a little, weak, delicate man, who single- 
handed would not have had the ghosts of a chance 
against me, for nature had endowed me. with a big 
frame and great muscular power. Then, again, the 
confined space of the compartment had told in my 
favour, while to the circumstance of the falling of the 
revolver I owed my life, for the big rascal who had 
tried to blow my brains out had not had an oppor¬ 
tunity of recovering the weapon. Had he done so, 
there is no doubt he would have shot me. I knew, of 
course, that 6\ich an unequal stjuggle must end In 
favour of my antagonists. Any one to realise to the 
full what my feelings were must go through a similar 
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experience to that of mine on that fearful Christmas 
Eve. 

Thoughts of those who were near and dear to me 
rushed through my brain, and I pictured how bitter 
and dark would be their Christmas Day when they 
learnt that I bad been murdered in the train. These 
things racked me infinitely more than any personal 
fear. Indeed, I may conscientiously say that I had 
no fear, and yet the situation was awful enough. 

For some moments the big ruffian was placed hors 
de combat, so that the struggle was between me and 
Bill,' whom I was overpowering, but the big fellow 
recovered himself and began to rise. With a mighty 
effort I hurled Bill prostrate into the seat; then, 
springing to the door, I turned the handle, opened 
the door, and attempted to get out, but one of them 
caught me by the coat, and, slipping, I fell with my 
body half out of the open doorway. The train was 
rushing along at a fearful pace, and I so far had my 
presence of mind as to grip the footboard; but I 
knew perfectly well that my life hung now by a rotten 
thread, for it seemed absolutely impossible that any 
human being could fall from a train flying along at 
that pace and not be smashed to pieces. The ground 
was white with snow. 1 noted that, and I heard the 
grind and roar of the wheels as they beat the steel 
rails, and I saw the trees, and telegraph-posts, and 
hedgerows as they flew.by; but, though I took in 
all these things, I nevertheless seemed dazed and 
bewildered. My legs were being held. I knew that 
“because I could not free them, but wha^t the abject of 
the villains was in holding me I don’t know, unless it 
was that, they wished to make sure that I was dead 
before they hurled me on, to the track. 
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It seemed to me at this time as if I was dreaming 
all these things. I have a perfect and distinct recol¬ 
lection of asking myself if I was not suffering from a 
sort of nightmare. As in dreams, so in the supreme 
moment when death stares us in the face, an immense 
amount is crowded into a brief space. The whole of 
my past life flashed, as it were, past my mental eyes; 
a thousand and one things were all remembered per¬ 
fectly distinctly, but all sense of anxiety had left me, 
and mentally I began to get mixed up in my ideas; 
and gradually there stole upon me a delightful and 
absolutely ecstatic sensation of restfulness and repose. 
Memory was wiped out, and I fancied that I was flying 
through space. I no longer heard sounds. There 
was silence perfect and unbroken. A delicious, sweet, 
dreamy langour had taken possession of me. How 
long a time it took for me to experience the varying 
sensations I have so feebly described I could not accu¬ 
rately determine. Ho doubt it might be measured 
by seconds, but I only know that to me it appeared 
to be hours. After the idea once came to me that I 
was flying through space, I never once seemed to lose 
it until a deep voice sounded in my ear, saying, * Do 
you feel better now ?’ 

That voice broke the spell, and from bliss I suddenly 
passed*to a condition of pain. Without being able to 
determine why, I was seized with an agony of strange 
anxiety, though in my mind there was no coherent 
thought, save it was that I was falling, falling, and 
this had the effect of causing me to open my eyes. 
At first all before me was a blurred mass, but gra-^ 
dually out of'this mass human beings were evolved, 
and the first one to become quite distinct to my gaee 
was a white-capped, white-aproned woman frith, a# I 
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thought in the moment of transition from uncon¬ 
sciousness to consciousness, an angelic face. I am 
not sure but what I had a kind of vague, hazy notion 
that she was a veritable angel, and that I was really 
dead. Gradually, however, the awakening faculties 
were enabled to give to the surroundings their proper 
place and value, and then I realised that the white- 
capped woman was a hospital nurse, that a doctor 
was standing beside me with his fingers on my pulse, 
and that my head was enveloped in surgical bandages, 
and that the whole of my body was, as it were, a mass 
of pain. The doctor who was feeling my pulse said 
again in a pleasant, kindly voice— 

‘Do you feel better now? 5 

I turned my eyes to him and saw a genial face, 
fringed with silver hair. 

‘ Yes , 5 1 answered, and I was conscious that it cost 
me an effort to utter that monosyllable. But, singu¬ 
larly enough, I had no recollection then of what had 
happened, and I asked— 

‘ What is the matter ?’ 

* You shall know in a little while. You had better 
drink this, and then go to sleep. 5 

A cup or glass was placed to my lips, and then 
ensued a blank. When I awoke it was Christmas 
afternoon. The brain had regained its normal 
functions, and all that I had passed through came 
back, and I remembered every detail up to the 
moment that I hung out of the doorway of the rail¬ 
way carriage. From that point I must fill in the 
%torv by the narrative of others. The; driver of an 
up-goods train had observed me lying motionless in 
the six-foot way, for it appears that my body was 
very conspicuous owing to the snow “that covered the 
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ground. At the next station he reported the circum¬ 
stance, and as the spot where I was lying was not far 
off a party of men were sent down the line to look 
for me. I was picked up in a perfectly unconsciqps 
condition; in fact, they all believed then that I wa§ 
dead. I was conveyed back to the station and seen 
by a local doctor, who pronounced my injuries 
serious, and as there was no hospital there he 
advised that I be sent on to Rugby by a goods 
train that passed in half an hour. This was done, 
and when I came to my senses it was in one of the 
wards of the Rugby Hospital. An analysis of the 
time proved that I must have been lying in the 
six-foot way fully an hour and a half before 
I was rescued; and had it not been for the snow 
the strong probabilities are that I should not have 
been seen at all until daylight, but by that time I 
should have been frozen to death. At first it was 
thought to be a case of suicide, although at the 
railway station where I was first taken to they 
ascertained immediately who I was by my letters, 
cards, and papers. 

. Of course I soon told the story of the outrage, and 
described my assailants as well as I could. But it 
appears that when the train by which I had travelled 
drew up*at Rugby the broken window of the com¬ 
partment attracted attention. The compartment was 
empty, but its condition told a terrible story. There 
was a bullet hole in the roof; the cushions and 
linings were torn and rent; and there seemed to be 
blood everywhere. All these things were suggestive 
of robbery and murder, and whoever had been in that 
compartment had probably got out when the train' 
slackened* speed a 3 it came to Rugby. And — 
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Nemesis got on the track of my would-be murderers, 
Policemen were sent out to scour the country, and 
the telegraph flashed the news about, and the result, 
was that before I recovered my senses the two 
ruffians had been captured. They were found con¬ 
cealed in a hut in a brickfield not far from the town. 
The big man was seriously injured in jumping from 
the train, for, as was subsequently elicited, I had 
broken some of his ribs, and he was weak and faint 
when he leapt, the consequence being that he fell 
heavily, breaking one arm and dislocating the other 
shoulder. Bill was more fortunate, but I had mauled 
his face, and it was pulpy, bruised, and swollen, and 
two of the fingers of his left hand were broken. 

Both men were brought into Rugby in charge of 
the police and taken to the hospital, and Bill, as his 
hurts had been dressed, was transferred to the lock¬ 
up; but the big fellow, who turned out to be the 
brother of the rascal I had sent to penal servitude, 
was detained in the hospital, which he was destined 
never to leave alive, for three or four weeks later he 
was attacked by pneumonia, which had a fatal 
termination. 

It was, as may well be imagined, a sad and bitter 
Christmas Day for me, and I felt verily as if I had 
come through the Yalley of the Shadow of Death. 
Although I had no bones broken, the wound in the 
head gave some trouble, added to the, shock aqd 
exhaustion, and it was a fortnight before I was able 
to get about. The man who had been in custody in 
.Liverpool had been set at liberty in the absence of 
evidence against him. But he had* been carefully 
‘shadowed, and when I was ready he was once more 
pounced upon, and I was able to “swea^ that be was 
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the man we had so long wanted. Bill, one of my 
assailants, turned out to be a notorious character, 
named William Straker, who had been twice con¬ 
victed for felony; and, being put on trial for the 
outrage on myself, he was sent into penal servitude 
for life. 

We were enabled to prove that he and his com¬ 
panion had resolved to kill me, and when they saw 
it announced in the papers that I was going down 
to Liverpool they considered that no better oppor¬ 
tunity could offer. The plot was an artfully con¬ 
trived one, but fate was against them, and in ’my 
favour. Their intention was to induce me to drink 
some drugged brandy, and then to hurl me out on to 
the track, so that it might be thought a case of 
suicide, or that I had fallen out while in a state of 
intoxication. But my refusal to drink the brandy 
rather nonplussed them, and through Straker show¬ 
ing his hand too soon I was warned in time. Never¬ 
theless, I went through a terrible ordeal on that, to 
me, ever memorable Christmas Eve, and I think it 
will be readily admitted that I am guilty of no 
exaggeration in saying that I came verily face to 
face with death. 
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The oft-reiterated assertion that history repeats itself 
is exemplified every day of our lives; and a recent 
case of abduction that has caused considerable sensa¬ 
tion throughout the country on account of the romantic 
features attending it, no less than for the very remark¬ 
able decision in the Law Courts, recalls to my mind 
one with which I had something to do years ago. It 
has generally been supposed by all sorts and con¬ 
ditions of people that a man, within reasonable limits, 
had full and absolute control over his wife. This 
idea, in fact, has been crystallised in the public mind, 
and up to a short time ago it is doubtful if any ordi¬ 
nary man or woman could have been found who would 
have dared to dispute so time-honoured a notion. 
However, we live in a world of change, and we are 
Constantly being startled by new readings of old laws. 
One thing is perfectly obvious—the recent' decision 
will, so to speak, revolutionise the relations of man 
and wife, and the woman who feels herself aggrieved 
by her husband may divorce herself from his bed and 
board with no more trouble than that occasioned by 
wglking out of his house. This may be law, but it 
certainly is not common sense; indeed, it is an outrage 
on common sense, nor is it equity^ because it is certain 
that if a man ventures, to leave Ms wife in *the same 
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way he will very soon be called upon, and that in a 
very peremptory fashion too, to contribute towards 
her support. 

In the case which I am about to narrate it is per¬ 
fectly certain that no such interpretation of the law 
was thought of, or my story would have had a different 
ending. The chief characters in the story are a Mr. 
Joshua Balgazetty and a lady whose maiden name 
was Lucy Arnold Finch. Mr. Balgazetty was a 
Belgian by birth, but for many years had been settled 
in Manchester, and was a naturalised Englishman, in 
some respects being more English than many natives 
of the soil. At any rate, he believed in the inviola¬ 
bility of the rights conferred upon a man by matrimony, 
and, as will presently be seen, he fought for those 
rights in a very plucky manner. He was a partneb in 
an old-established Manchester firm, whose warehouse 
was in Moseley Street, not far from St. Peter’s Church. 
Mr. Balgazetty, being a young man with ample.means 
at his disposal, seems to have led a somewhat free and 
easy sort of life up to a certain period. Not that there 
was anything against his character; but he was fond 
of gaiety, and, as every one knows who has ever been 
there, if Manchester is a city of smoke and grime it 
is by no means lacking in those resources for distradfc- 
ing the mind from the humdrum cares of daily toil 
and duty. A man must be peculiarly constituted if 
he cannot find something to his tastes in Manchester. 
With theatres and music-halls it has always been well 
provided, while those whose likings are inore eesthetic 
will find them gratified in every way. 

In his bachelor days Mr. Balgazetty resided ip 
luxurious quarters, with a sister, his brother, and 
mother m Higher Broughton* and he bore the reputa- 
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tion amongst his neighbours of being a man of un¬ 
blemished respectability, although there were those 
who described him in vaguer terms as ‘ a man about 
town,’ not that that must be taken as reflecting on his 
honour. 

One night during the run of a pantomime at the 
Theatre Boyal, under the late Mr. John Knowles’ 
regime, Mr. Balgazetty made the acquaintance of 
Miss Lucy Arnold Finch. This young lady resided 
with her family at Bowdon, then one of the most 
rural and charmingly picturesque neighbourhoods of 
Manchester, but now vulgarised and ruined by the 
speculative builder, and country roads and quiet lanes 
have given place to streets and alleys of shops and 
houses. The Finches claimed to be a superior family 
of exceedingly good connections. The family con¬ 
sisted of Mrs. Finch, who was a widow, Lucy, a 
younger daughter, and two sons. Lucy, who was 
about five and twenty, was the eldest. Her father 
had been a Manchester merchant, and had been so 
successful all his life that he was enabled to leave a 
fortune to his family. On the night in question Mrs. 
Finch, with her two daughters and a lady friend, 
had driven in their carriage from Bowdon to witness 
the pantomime, and the coachman was instructed to 
be waiting at the chief entrance as soon as the per¬ 
formance was over to take them home again. In the 
course of the evening, however, it came on to snow 
heavily, and coachy, thinking that he might as well 
be comfortable while his people were enjoying them- 
' sejves in the theatre, took the horse qmd carriage to a 
.livery stable out ’of Peter Street, and then, he ad¬ 
journed to a hostelry, provided, as most Lancashire 
Javems are, with a cosy bar parlour. Here he fell in 
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with some cronies^ and became so oblivious of time 
and his duties that he allowed himself to be overcome 
by various ‘ goes of something hot,’ so that when the 
family wanted their carriage it was not forthcoming. 
I have detailed this little incident as showing upon 
what a slender thing a man and a woman’s destiny 
sometimes hangs. For it was entirely through coachy’s 
laches that Mr. Balgazetty and Miss Finch became 
acquainted. When the performance was over repeated 
calls for ‘Finch’s carriage’ failed to produce any 
results, and the four ladies stood in the vestibule of 
the theatre, a pitiable picture of lovely women in 
distress. With knightly courtesy Mr. Balgazetty 
offered his services if he could be of any use, and 
under the peculiar circumstances Mrs. Finch was glad 
to avail herself of them. As the last train to Bowdon 
had departed there were only two alternatives—the 
one was to remain in town all night, or to procure a 
carriage to drive back to Bowdon. If they remained 
Mrs. Finch was afraid that the other members of her 
family would be in terrible distress of mind, thinking 
some accident had happened, and so she expressed an 
anxious desire to return if possible. Thereupon Mr. 
Balgazetty gallantly declared that if there was a car¬ 
riage in Manchester to be had he would have it, and 
being well known at a livery stable^ in Strangeways 
he drove in a cab to that quarter, and was successful 
in getting a brougham and pair of horses, with a 
man, and he returned to the theatre, where the ladies 
had been allowed to wait. Of course, they were 
profuse in thaqks to Mr. Balgazetty for having pro-* 
cured them means of returning to their home, and h§ 
received an invitation to call upon them. Equally, of 
course, ifr. Balgazetty availed himself of this, pe%> 
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mission to go out to Bowdon the following day to 
inquire how the ladies were. He was cordially re¬ 
ceived, and, being struck with Miss Finch, it was not 
long before he paid a second visit, and after that he 
was frequently there. 

The course of true love never did run smooth, and 
this case was no exception. Indeed, one may venture 
to doubt if on the lady’s side there was true love at 
all* Or if there was it was destined soon to change. 
One thing is clear, the family did not approve of Mr. 
Balgazetty’s attentions. As was subsequently to be 
revealed, Mrs. Finch considered that Balgazetty’s 
social position was not good enough, and, being 
somewhat tainted with Puritanical ideas, she came 
to the conclusion that his conduct as a young man 
had not been ordered with that strict regard for the 
proprieties which she, from her point of view, con¬ 
sidered imperative. At any rate, when Mr. Balgazetty 
made a formal proposal for the hand of Miss Lucy, her 
mother emphatically declined to accede to it, and 
preferred a request that Mr. Balgazetty would cease 
his visits. As to continue them in the face of the 
opposition of the head of the house was not expedi¬ 
ent, he complied with the request, but as an ardent 
lover he was not to be thus deterred from making a 
bold attempt to win a bride. And as Miss Finch— 
at that time—was not averse to his addresses, a 
clandestine correspondence was carried on. The 
young lady, however, seems to have been much afraid 
of her mother, and, though she consented to her lover 
paying his addresses, she did not hold,, oft any hope 
tjiat his constancy* would be requited. But he not 
only pessevered, he brought a persuasive eloquence 
ty bear that seems to haye been irresistible, -frith the 
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result that Miss Finch consented to marry him 
secretly on the distinct understanding that he should 
lea ve her at the church door, and not seek to claim 
her as his wife until she had in the process of time 
broken.the news to her mother, and reconciled the 
lady to the inevitable. These conditions were freely 
accepted by Balgazetty, whose ardency would have 
prompted him at that period to have committed him¬ 
self to still sterner terms. 

The marriage was duly solemnised at the Cathe¬ 
dral in a most unconventional way. There were no 
bridesmaids, no best man, nor anything of that kind, 
only two or three intimate friends of the bridegroom. 
As soon as the wedding ceremony was ended Bal¬ 
gazetty drove his wife in a cab to the Oxford Road 
Railway Station, where, having wished him good-bye 
for the time being, she took the train to Bowdon, 
and returned to her home as if nothing unusual had 
happened. 

Of course there are superstitious people who will 
say that such a marriage, carried out in such a hole- 
and-corner way, could not fail to be productive of 
unhappiness. Putting aside altogether a belief in the 
undefinable, unhappiness was likely to ensue from 
the mere fact that the lady’s friends and relatives 
would come to the conclusion that their feelings and 
authority had been set at naught, and, as a conse¬ 
quence, bitterness could not fail to be engendered. 

A. week or two after the marriage, Mr. Balgazetty, 
finding it a difficult matter to refrain from holding 
communication, with his lawfully-wedded wife, de-» 
cided, with her consent, to go • abroad for a feyf 
months. His firm had an agency in Buenos Ayres, 
and thicker he went. He was absent about fifteep. 
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months. For some time he kept up a pretty regular 
correspondence with his wife; but at last she wrote 
and said it would be advisable to cease the corres¬ 
pondence for the time, and he consented to this. 

On returning to Manchester he lost no time in 
communicating that fact to his wife, but she failed to 
make any response, and two or three other letters of 
his were productive of no better result. Astonished 
and alarmed, he went over to Bowdon, and succeeded 
in obtaining an interview with Mrs. Balgazetty, but 
to his amazement she declared that, though she was 
lawfully his wife, she felt that she could never be 
happy with him, and she had resolved never to live 
with him. During his absence she had either volun¬ 
tarily told her mother of the marriage, or that lady 
had found it out. But, whichever way it was, Mrs. 
Finch and all the members of her family were 
strongly opposed to the union, and accused Bal¬ 
gazetty—most unjustly so, as was proved—of only 
being desirous of obtaining possession of his wife in 
order to get her fortune, which was very considerable, 
and they offered to settle several hundreds a year 
upon him on condition of his signing a bond whereby 
he would bind himself never to seek to claim his wife. 
With indignation and scorn he rejected this, and 
insisted on his wife coming to the home he had pro¬ 
vided for her. He had taken a villa in Whalley 
Bange, then a delightful suburb of Manchester, now 
much built upon, and had furnished it in a very 
handsome way, and he promised his wife that no 
seasonable wish of hers should remain unfulfilled. It 
was 9 all unavailing,'however. She was resolute, so 
great was the influence of her family over her. 

‘Finding that persuasion had no effect, Mr. Bal 
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gazetty resolved to appeal to the law to recover that 
which the secular as well as the ecclesiastical law had 
given him, and he accordingly sued his wife for a 
restitution of conjugal rights, with the inevitable 
result then that the lady was ordered to go to her 
husband’s home and fulfil her duties and obligations 
as his lawfully-wedded wife. As she failed to comply 
with this order of the Court—setting it at defiance, 
in fact—the injured husband resolved to carry her 
off, but found that she had disappeared, and not only 
did her relatives resolutely decline to say where she 
had gone to, but they taunted him with having been 
completely outwitted. 

It was a singularly cruel position for a man to be 
placed in, for though he was married he had none of 
the comforts and privileges which are a husband’s 
due. His house was solitary, and he was the butt for 
the caustic remarks of thoughtless and witless people. 
At this stage of the strange little drama Mr. Bal- 
gazetty applied to me to aid him to recover the 
fugitive wife, and as I was greatly interested in the 
case, I readily took it up, for I could not help think¬ 
ing he had been very badly treated. 

I found that the Finches were purse-proud people, 
and exceedingly selfish to boot. So far as I could 
learn from carefully-couched inquiries, they had no 
definite or distinct charge to make against Mr. Bal- 
gazetty beyond that he had been guilty of gross 
deceit in marrying Miss Finch secretly; and as at 
that time she did not know her own mind, and had 
been misled by his persuasive arguments, he had no 
right to attempt to force her to live with him. My 
view of the case was exactly the reverse of this, and 
I was vefy decidedly of opinion that having^^gone 
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through the marriage ceremony the lady was hot 
entitled to change her mind and say, without any 
sufficient cause, that ‘ though you are my husband I 
won’t live with you. 5 I therefore set to work to find 
out where Mrs. Balgazetty had gone to. 

At the very outset of my inquiries I was met with 
difficulties of no ordinary kind, for I soon learned 
that every member of the family was resolutely 
opposed to the wife going to her husband, and her 
whereabouts was kept a profound secret, none of the 
servants being allowed to know, it. But the diffi¬ 
culties only served to put me on my mettle, and 
having a thorough belief in the righteousness of the 
husband’s cause, and of the cruelty of the course 
pursued by the Finches, I threw myself into the 
business with enthusiasm, and was determined to 
find out the wife’s hiding place. For some consider¬ 
able time, however, I was completely baffled, so 
jealously was the secret guarded. But at length I 
discovered that at every week’s end some member of 
the family went away, and this aroused my suspicions, 
and one Saturday morning I got on the track of the 
eldest son, and followed him to Blackpool. On his 
arrival he took a cab and drove to a large old- 
fashioned house, situated close to the sea, and some 
short distance out of the town. On that house I set 
a watch, and found that the long-sought-for Mrs. 
Balgazetty was staying there. I was enabled to 
identify the lady from her photograph, which her 
husband had supplied me with. She had somewhat 
altered, but still I had no difficulty, in recognising 
,her; and I learned that she was passing under the 
name of Miss Fanny Heatheote, from Liverpool, and 
t was supposed to be staying there for the benefit of 
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Her Health. It seemed a foolish piece of deception. - to 
practise, for it could not be kept up indefinitely, and 
of course it necessitated a great deal of useless false¬ 
hood. What her views and the views of her family 
were it is difficult to say; but probably they thought 
that Mr. Balgazetty’s patience would soon be worn 
out, and he would, no doubt, leave the country. But 
if that was really their idea they were doomed to be 
woefully disappointed. 

I lost no time in hurrying back to the husband 
with the news of my discovery, and he at once ex¬ 
pressed his determination to carry her forcibly to his 
house, for he felt sure that it would be useless to try 
persuasion with her, for if it failed she would be at 
ofiee removed, and more care taken to guard her 
whereabouts for the future. 

As a preliminary to the carrying out of the little 
plot, I spent several days at Blackpool in order that I 
might learn something about the lady’s habits, and 
I found that every afternoon she promenaded pretty 
regularly at the seashore, and frequently in the 
morning came into the town of Blackpool. Our 
plans were made accordingly, and Mr. Balgazetty 
enlisted the services of his brother and two gentle¬ 
men friends. Our idea was that we might carry the 
lady off; but some perverse foi’tune prevented our 
meeting her as we had hoped, and so I suggested a 
subterfuge, which was that a telegram should be sent 
from Manchester couched in the following terms:— 

f Mother has been taken very poofly, and though 
her illness is not serious she would like you to come 
home. Tou may do so with safety. Leave by tne < 
seven o’clock train this evening, and I will meet you 
at Victoria Station.’ Kobebt.’, 
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Robert was the name of one of her brothers, and I 
had no doubt the effect of the telegram would be to 
bring Mrs. Balgazetty to Manchester by the train 
indicated. That particular train had been chosen 
because by the time it reached Manchester darkness 
would have set in; and of course we wished as much 
as possible to avoid anything like a scene on the 
platform. Confidently anticipating the lady’s arrival, 
her husband and his friends had a brougham in 
waiting at Victoria, and while the others kept in the 
background, Mr. Balgazetty was on the lookout, and 
when the train arrived the lady was seen, very much 
to our delight at the success of the ruse, to put her 
head out of the window of a first-class compartment, 
expecting, of course, to see her brother on the plat¬ 
form. When the train came to a standstill she opened 
the door and alighted, glancing anxiously up and 
down, and, failing to find the person she expected to 
see, she went to the luggage-van to claim a box she 
had. At that moment the driver of the brougham, 
who had been taken into his master’s secret, stepped 
up to her and said, * Beg your pardon, Miss, but are 
you Miss Fanny Heathcote from Blackpool?’ 

She seemed a little startled and surprised, and, 
after some hesitation, answered— 

* Yes, but who has sent you ?’ 

* Oh, it’s all right, miss,’ replied the man with the 
air of one who was not playing a part, ‘here’s a 
carriage waiting for you.’ With that he lifted her 
box and bore it away. 

She followed him for a few yards when some mis¬ 
giving seemed to* take possession of her, and she 
called to him to stop; but as he did not heed her, 
she turned back to the platform in an anxious, nervous 
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way, as if with, an idea of seeking assistance. But by 
this time the platform was pretty well deserted, and 
at that moment her husband stepped up to her. His 
appearance was, of course, a revelation, and, starting 
back, she uttered a little cry. 

‘ Lucy/ he said in a kindly tone, ‘ I am your lawful 
husband, and it is your duty to accompany me to 
your home.’ 

Recognising, no doubt, that she had been trapped, 
she turned flurried and excited towards a railway 
guard who was standing a few yards off, and seemed 
as if she was going to appeal to him, when her hus¬ 
band took her arm and attempted to lead her away, 
but with another cry she wrenched herself free; and 
as the attention of those about was beginning to be 
attracted, Mr. Balgazetty seized her in his arms, and* 
in spite of her cries, bore her rapidly to the carriage 
where his brother and friends were waiting. She 
struggled and tried to prevent his putting her into 
the vehicle, and had he been without assistance she 
would, probably, have succeeded, for he was not a 
powerful man. As it was, she was thrust into the 
carriage with no more force than was absolutely 
necessary, and then the brougham was rapidly driven 
away to Whalley Range. 

Mr. Balgazetty’s house was an isolated one, not 
very far from what was then known as ‘ Mee’s Farm,’ 
and commanding a view of the Greenhay’s Fields. 
During the journey the lady became very hysterical, 
and on arriving at her destination she struggled so 
much that she was only got out of the carriage with 
great difficulty.* Her husband treated her with every 
possible kindness and consideration, but she vowed 
that she* would not remain with him, and the follow- 
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ing day she succeeded, by means of a considerable 
bribe, in getting one of the.servants to take a letter 
to the post. That letter was to her mother, and 
within a very short time it brought the lady’s brother 
and a number of their friends to the house with the 
intention of recovering her and carrying her of!'. 
Mr. Balgazetty, however, had fully prepared himself 
for this contingency by laying in a stock of pro¬ 
visions, and he declared himself ready to stand a 
siege of any duration. The wife’s friends, being 
greatly incensed at this unexpected opposition, en¬ 
listed a number of roughs in their service, or perhaps, 
to be more charitable, I will suppose that §pme of 
'the numerous loafers who are to be found in every 
community, and who, scenting plunder in the air, 
tacked themselves on to the besiegers, and stormed 
the house with sticks and stones, with the result 
that almost every pane of glass was demolished, but 
an entrance was not effected, and the besieged re¬ 
taliated by drenching the mob with water by means 
of large garden squirts and buckets. This, instead of 
cooling the ardour of the rabble, incensed them more, 
and a very violent attempt was made to obtain entrance 
into the premises. But, owing to the means that had 
been taken to guard against anything of the kind, the 
attempt was a failure. For several days, however, 
the neighbourhood was kept in a state of intense 
excitement, and had it not been for the efforts of the 
police there is little doubt that the roughs would 
have demolished the building. Of course, during this 
time the inmates of the house—which, besides Mrs. 
Bhlgazetty, her husband, his brother, and friends, 
numbered several domestics, and two large New¬ 
foundland dogs—^vere kept close 1 prisoners* with the 
exception that they had access to the stableyard at 
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the back of the house, and so were enabled to attend 
to the horses. The lady’s friends had enlisted in 
their service a number of men who were charged to 
watch the premises night and day in the hope that 
the garrison would be starved out, and possession of 
the lady thus obtained. It seems almost incredible 
that the Finches should have displayed so much deter¬ 
mination and obstinacy in a case in which the law 
was decidedly against them, for the lady herself had 
actually set at defiance the order of the Court for a 
restitution of conjugal rights. It never occurred to 
any one, then, to carry the matter to a superior 
Court,, and charge the husband with breaking the 
law by abducting his own wife; but I have no hesita¬ 
tion whatever in saying that had this course been 
pursued a verdict in favour of the husband would 
have been given. Public sympathy was decidedly 
in his favour in spite of the demonstrations made 
against him by the rough element. The affair, how¬ 
ever, ended in a way that the Finches hardly deemed 
possible. About a week after the abduction a police¬ 
man brought me a letter. It had been conveyed to 
him to give to me by one of the servants, and the 
writer was Mr. Balgazetty.. The purpose of it was to 
ask me to have a cab waiting, at an hour and on a 
date mentioned, at a certain spot, and to endeavour 
to draw off the attention of the watchers long enough 
to enable the husband and wife to escape. The hour 
chosen was midnight. I was fortunately able to 
Succeed so well that Mr. and Mrs. Balgazetty passed 
out through the stableyard, crossed a field, and suc¬ 
ceeded in reacfiing Moss Lane, where a cab wagin' 
waiting, and they at once drove to an hotel near th<S 
Exchange, and early the following morning proceeded, 
to Liverpool, 
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■ It appears that during the week the lady was 
detained as a prisoner in her husband's house, her 
feelings underwent an entire change, and she became 
thoroughly reconciled to him, and promised to go 
wherever he liked, and the little stratagem I have 
mentioned was resorted to to get her away. The 
disgust and chagrin of her relatives when they found 
she had gone may he imagined, for they had not 
counted upon her yielding, and it completely non¬ 
plussed them, so they had nothing for it but to 
submit with what grace they could. The husband by 
a. bold stroke had got possession of his wife, and her 
good sense enabled her to yield to the force of circum¬ 
stances. I understand that her mother and her other 
relatives never forgave her. When Mrs. Finch was 
on her death-bed, in spite of her daughter’s entreaties, 
she refused to see her. Such obdurateness could 
only have been the result of wounded viinit \ and 
stupid prejudice. 

Mrs. Balgazetty’s married life was not a very 
hajipy one, though she had one of the best of hus¬ 
bands. But she was of an unsociable, t unit urn dis¬ 
position, inclining to melancholy, and live years after 
that eventful night, when her husband abducted her 
she followed her mother to the grave, leaving her 
husband with three young children. By ■ a cruel 
stroke of fate he did not long survive her, for one 
day while hunting with the North Cheshire hounds 
he was thrown from his horse, and so severely injured 
that,' though lie lingered for some months, the 
accident resulted in his death. 

THK END. 
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THE PARIS SALON, 1891. With Facsimile Sketches. 3s. 

THE PARIS SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS, 1891. WithJS ketches. 3*.6d. 

BLAKE (WILLIAM): India-proof Etchings from his Works by William 

B ki.i. Scott. With descriptive Text. Folio, halt-bound boards, 21m. 

BLIND.-THE ASCENT OF MAN: APoem. B^Mathilde"Blind.' 

Crown 8 vo, printed on hand-made paper, clot h extra, !t». _ 

BOURNE (H. R. FOX), WORKS BY. 

ENGLISH MERCHANTS : Memoirs in Illustration of the Progress of British Com¬ 
merce. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 7 *. 0 ( 1 . 
ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS: The History of Journalism. Two Vols.,demy 8 vo, cl., 25 m. 

THE OTHER SIDE OF THE EMIN PASHA RELIEF EXPEDITION. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 4i». 


BOWERS’ (G.) HUNTING SKETCHES. obion M to,hf,bd.bd s ., 3 l..«ch. 

CANTERSIN CRAMPSHIRE. | LEAVES FROM A HURTING JOURNAL. 

BOYLE (FREDERICK), WORKS BY. Post 8 vo, illustrated boards, 2 s. each.. 

CHRONICLES OF NO-MAN’S LAND . |_CAMP NOTES. 

SAVAGE LIFE. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3m. 6d. 5 post Svo, picture boaids, 2m. 


BRAND’S OBSERVATIONS ON POPULAR ANTIQUITIES; chiefly 

illustrating the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, Ceremonies, and Superstitions. With 
the Additions of Sir Hknry ELi.is,and Illustrations. Cr. Svo. cloth extra. 7 m. 6 d. 

BREWER (REV. DR.), WORKSBY. 

THE READER’S HANDBOOK OF ALLUSIONS, REFERENCES, PLOTS, AMD 
STORIES. Fifteenth i honsand. f'mwn Kvo, cloth extia, 7 m. ftd, • 

AUTHORS AND THEIR WORKS, WITH THE DATES: Beins the AppJndiccs to 
Tue Reader's Handbook.’' separately primed. Crown 8 vo, doth limp, 3*. 

A DIOIIONARY OF MIRACLE S. Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, Yu. fid. _ 

BREWSTER (SIR DAVID), WORKS BY. Post svo, d. ex* 4 « 7 od.«ach. 

MORE WORLDS THAN ONE: Creed of Bhtlosoplier and Hope of Christian. Elates. 
THE MARTYRS OF SCIENCE: Galileo,! ycho Brake, and KEPiyptf Vtotb PoiTrurfc 







BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


BRET HARTE, WORKS BY. o , u „ , 

LIBRARY EDi HON, 0 -m *iet« <n Six Volumes, crown 8 vo, cloth extra, each. 
BRET HARTE’S COLLECTED WORKS. Arranged and Revised by the Author. 

Vol. I. CoMPLtTE Poetical and Dramatic Works. With Steel Portrait. 

Vol. II. Luck of Roaring Camp—Bohemian Papers—American Legends. 

Voi III. Tales of the Arqonauts— Eastern Sketches. 

Vol. IV. Gabriel Conroy. 

Vol. V. Stories—Condensed Novels, &c. 

Vol. VI. Tales ok the P acific Slope. _ 

THE SELECT WORKS OF BRET HARTE, in PtoTe and Poetry. With Introductory 
Essay by I. M. Bellew, Portrait of Author, and 50 lUusts. Cr. 8 vo, cl. ex.. 7n. Od. 
BRET HARTE’S POETICAL WORKS. Hand-made paper & buckram. Cr.Svo, 4».0d. 
THE QUEEN OF THE PIRATE ISLE. With 28 oii'inal Drawings by Kate 
Greenaway, reprodseed in Colours by Rdmdnd Hvans. Small 4 to, cloth, 5». 
Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, (id. each. 

A WAIF OF THE PLAINS. With 60 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 

A WARD OF THE GOLDEN GATE. With 59 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 
A SAPPHO OF GREEN SPRINGS, &c. With Two Illustrations by Hume Nisbk.t. 
COLONEL STARBOTTLE’S CLIENT, &c._ With_Front. by F. Barnard. [Preparing. 
Post 8 vo, illustrated boards, 'a.. each. 

GABRIEL CONROY. 1 THE LUCK OF ROARING CAMP, &c. 

AN HEIRESS OF RED DOG, &c. | CALIFORNIAN STORIES. 

Post 8 vo, illustrated boards, 3*. each; cloth limp, 3*. Od. each. 

FLIP. [ MARUJA. _|_A PHYLLIS OF THE SIERRAS. 

Fean. 8 vo pictuie cover, 1m. each. 

THE TWINS OF TABLE MOUNTAIN, i JEFF BRIGGS'S LOVE STORY. 

BRILLAT-SAVARIN—GASTRONOMY AS A FINE ART. By b'rillat- 

Savarin. Translated by R . E, Anders on, M .A, Post 8 vo, halt-b o und, 3 »._ 

BR YDG ES. —UNCLE SAM AT HOME. By Harold Brydges. Tost 

8 vo, illustrated boards, 3*.; cloth limp, 3*. tfd. ___ 


BUCHANAN’S (ROBERT) WORKS. Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, <1*. each. 
SELECTED POEMS OF ROBERT BUCHANAN. With Frontispiece by T. Dalziel. 
THE EARTHQUAKE ; or, Six Days and a Sabbath. 

THE CITY OF DREAM: An Epic Poem. With Two Illustrations by P. Macnab. 
THE OUTCAST: A Rhyme for the Time. With iz Full-page illustrations and 
numerous Vignettes. Crown 8 vo,jcloth extra, 

ROBERT BUCHANAN’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. With Steel-plate Por¬ 
trait. Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 7*. lid. _ 

Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 3#. Od. each ; post 8 vo, illustrated boards, 3». each. 


THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD. 
A CHILD OF NATURE. Frontispiece. 
GOD AND THE MAN. With 11 Illus¬ 
trations by Fred. Barnard. 

THE MARTYRDOM OF MADELINE. 
With Frontispiece by A. W. Cooper. 


LOVE ME FOR EYER. Frontisn ece 
ANNAN WATER. | FOXGLOVE MANOR. 
THE NEW ABELARD. 

MATT: A Story of a Cat avan. Front. 
THE MASTER OF THE MINE. Front. 
THE HEIR OF LINNE. 


BURTON (CAPTAIN).-THE BOOK OF THE SWORD: Being a 

History ot the Sword and its Use in all Countries, lrom the Earliest Tim.>s by 
Richard!^ Burton. _With over 400 Illustrations. Square 8 vo t cloth ex tra. 33*. 

BURTON (ROBERT). 

THE ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY: A New Edition, with translations of tie 
Classical Extracts. Demy 8 vo, cloth extra, 7n. Od. 

MELANCHOLY ANATOMISED: Being an Abridgment, for popular use, of Burton's 
Anato my ok Melancholy. Post 8 vo.cl oth limp, 3a. Od.__ 

PAINE (T. HALL), NOVELS BY. Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 3s. Od. each 

post 8 vo, illustrated boards. 3*. each; cloth litnp, 3*. 0<1. each. 

_SHADO W OF A CRIME. | A SON OF HAGAR. | T HE DEEMSTER. 

CAMERON (COMMANDER).-THE CRUISE OF THE “ BLACK 

PRIKCE” PRIYATEER. By V. Lovett Cambkon, K.N,,C.B. With Twn ll usna- 
_lions by P. Macnao. Crown Svo, cloth extra. 5».; prst 8 vo, illustratq'i boards, rja. 

CAMERON (MRS. H. LOVETT), NOVELS BY. 

. £. r 9.'!' r . , 9 x !r, a ’ eac ^ I post 8 vo. illustrated boards, 3s. each. 












BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


iOLMAN’S HUMOROUS WORKS: “Broad Grins," “ My "iiightf'own 

and Slippers,” and other Humorous Works of George Colman. With Lue by 
G B. Buckstone, and Frontispiece by Hogarth . Crown Hvo. cloth extra, 7m« (id. 

30LQ0H0UN.-EVERY INCH A SOLDIER: A Novel. By M. J. 

Colqu poun. Post Svq, illustrated boards, g w. ...... 

CONVALESCENT COOKERY: A Family Handbook. By Catuhki.su 

Ryan. Crown 8vo, In. : cloth limp, 1 *. B<l. _ _ _ 

iONWAY (MONCURE D.), WORKS BY. 

DEMONOLOGY AND DEYIL-LORE. With O5 Illustrations. Third Edition. Two 
Vols., demy Svo. cloth extra, 

A NECKLACE OF STORIES. 15 lllusts. by W. |. Henhessy. Sq. Svo, doth, 6,. 
PINE AND PALM: A N ovel. Two Vnlv,., crown Hvo, cloth e\tra, £1». 

GEORGE WASHINGTON’S RULES OF CIVILITY Traced to their Sources and 
Restored. 1 Fcap. Hvo, Japanese vellum, ;<?* . (id. _ _ 

COOK (DUTTON), NOVELS BY. 

PAUL FOSTER’S DAUGHTER. Cr. Hvo, cl. ex., !**. 6d.; post Hvo.illust boards, 2 m. 
LEO. Post Hvo, illustrated boards, 2*. 

CORNWALL -POPULAR "!ROMANCES OF THE WEST OF ENG¬ 
LAND i or, The Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions ol Old Cornwall. Collected 
by Robert Hunt, F.R.S . Tw o Steel-plates bv Gf.oXruikshank. Cr. Hvo cl.. 7 *. (id. 

CRADDOCKi-THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT SMOKY MOUN- 

TAINS. By Charles Egb ert C raddock. Pom Hvo, illust bds., 2*. ; cl limp , 2 m. (id. 

CRUlkSHANK’S COMIC ALMANACK. Complete in Two Series : 

The First from 1835 to 1843 ; the Second from 1844 to 1853. A Gathering of 
the Best HumouroI Thackeray, Hood, Mayhkw, Albert .Smith, A’Brckktt, 
Robert Brough, &c. With numerous Steel Engravings and Woodcuts by Ckuik- 
shank, Hine, Landklls, &n. Two Vn|s, ciown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7 m. 6«I. each. 
THE LIFE OF GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. By Blanchard Jkri old. With 84 
Illustrations and a Bibliography Crown Hvo, cloth extia, 7 *. tid. 

CUMMING (C. F. GORDON), WORKS BY. Demy Svo, cl. ex., 8*. (id. each. 

IN THE HEBRIDES. With Autotvpe Facsimile and Illustrations. 

IN THE HIMALAYAS AND ON THE INDIAN PLAINS. Wuh 42 Illustrations. 
VIA CORNWALL TO EGYPT.' With Photogravine Frontis. De my 8 vo, c l., 7 *. (id. 

CUSSANST-A HANDBOOK OF HERALDRY ;, with Instructions for 

Tracing Pedigrees ana Deciphering Ancient Mbs., tkc. By John E. Cussans With 
408 Woodcu ts, T wo C (, l° li red and Two P a in Plates Crown Hvo. cloth evtia 7*. (id. 

CYPLES(W.)—HEARTS of GOLD. Cr.Svo.ci. ,3s.6d.: postSvo.btls 2s. 
TlANIEL —MERRIE ENGLAND IN THE OLDEN TIME. ByO, „ . 

Daniel With llhisttations by Koht.rt Ckuiks i-anr. Ciown bvo, cloth extra. JN. (id. 

DAUDET. -THE EVANGELIST; or, Port Salvation. IJy Alphonse 

Daupet. Crown Hvo, cloth extra J}**. (id.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2*. 

DAVENANT,' HINTS FOR PARENTS ON THE CHOICE OF A PRO- 

FE8SION FOR THEIR SONS. By F Davicnant. M.A. Post Svo |i.| cl„ la. *><l. 

DAVIES (DR. N. E. YORKE-), WORKS BY. 

Crown Hvo, 1 m. each; cloth limp, Im. (id. each. 

ONE THOUSAND MEDICAL MAXIMS AND SURGICAL HINTS. 

NURSEHY HINTS: A Mother's Guide in Health and Disease. 

FOODS FOR THE FAT: A Trea tise on Corpulency, and a Dietary for its Cure. 
..AIDS TO LONG LIFE. Crown «vo tin.; cloth limp. (id. 

DAVlES 7 (SIRCiOHN) COMPLETE POETICAL 'WORKS, including 

Psalms I. to L. in Veise, and other bitnerto Unpublished Mbb., loi the first time 
Collected and Edited, with Memorial-Intiodnction and Notes, by the Rev. A B. 
Grosart, D.Q. Two Vols.. crown Hvo. cloth boards, 12 ft. 

DAWdON.' THE' FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH : 'A Novel of Adventure. 

• R**- Erasmus Dawson, M.B. Edited'by Paul Devon, With Two Illustrations by 
. "J'nirv Crown Hto, cloth extra, !1 m, (id. 
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DE MAISTRE.-A JOURNEY ROUND MY ROOM. By Xavier de 

AisTKfe. Tr anslated by Hknky Attwri t. Pom 8vo. cloth limp, 2 *. (id. 

DE MILLE.—A CASTLE IN SPAIN. By James De Mille. With a 

Fron tispiece. Cr own Bvo, cloth extra 3 n. lid.; post «vo. illu-trated hoards, !*«. 

DERBY (THE). THE BLUE RIBBON OF THE TURF? A Chronicle 

of tiie Race for The Derry, from Diomed to Donovan. With Not* s on the Win¬ 
ning Horses, the Men who trained them. Jockeys who rode them, and Gentlemen to 
whom they belonged ; also Notices of the Betting and Betting Men of the period,andi 
_Brief Accoun ts of The Oaks By L outs Henry Cursor. Cr. 8vo, cloth ex tra, tin. 

DERWENT (LEITH), NOVELS BY. Cr>vn cl„ Its.Od.ea.; post 8vo,bds.,:Aii.ea. 
. .OUR LADY OF TEARS. _I CIRCE’ S LOVER S.__ 

DICKENS (CHARLES). NOVELS BY. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2 s» each. 
SKETCHES BY BOZ. I NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS._J_OLIVERjrWIST. 9 

THE SPEECHES OF CHARLES DICKENS, 1841-1870. With a New Bibliography. 
Edited by Richard Hkrnl mikhhlrd. Ciovvn bvo, cloth extra. 6 m.—A lso a 
Smaller Edition, in the l/ m/ ir Library, post bvo. clotb limp. 2 ». 6d. 

ABOUT ENGLAND WITH DICKENS. By Alfred Rimmkr. W.th 17 Illustrations 
_ by C A V amd hrho op, Am- red Kimmer, and others. So. 8 vo, cloth extra. 7 m. Oil. 

DICTIONARIES. , 

A DICTIONARY OF MIRACLES: Imitative, Realistic, and Dogmatic. By the Rev 
E. C Brewer, LL 1 > > 1 iwn 8vo. cloth extra, 7 *. Oil. 

THE READER’S HANDBOOK OF ALLUSIONS, REFERENCES, PLOTS, AND 
STORIES. By tne Rev. E. C.'Brkwkr, LL L>. With an English Bibliography. 
Fifteenth Thousand. Crown «vo '•loth extra 7 m. Oil. 

AUTHORS AND THEIR WORKS, WITH THE DATES. Cr. 8vo, cloth limp, 2 s. 
FAMILIAR SHORT SAYINGS OF GREAT MEN. With Historical and Explana¬ 
tory Notes. Hy Samuel A. Bent, A M. Ciown ftvo, cloth extra. Oil. 
SLANG DICTIONARY: Etymological, Historical,and Anecdotal. Cr. Bvo, cl , 6«. 6d. 
WOMEN OF THE DAY: A Biographical Dictionary. By F. Hays. Cr. 8vo, cl., 5 *. 
WORDS, FACTS, AND PHRASES: A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out-of- 
the-Way Matters. Bv Ki.iizm Edward s C'OwnHvo cloth ex'.a 7 *» 6d« 

diderotT xthIj paradox ofacting 7 Translated, with Annota¬ 
tions, trom Dulerut’s “ Le Paradoxesur leC-»">edieu.” by Walter Herries Pollock 
W ith a Pretace by Henry Irvimg. Cro wn 8vo, parchment, 4«. 6d .__ 

DOBSON (AUSTIN), WORKS BY. 

THOMAS BEWICK & HIS PUPILS. With 95 Illustrations. Square8vo,cloth, 6«. 
FOUR FRENCHWOMEN: Mademoiselle de Cosday; Madame Roland; The 
Princess de Lamha le ; Madam s df Gfnlis F ra p.Svo, iif. ro x bnrgiie. ‘ 2 m. (Id. 

DOBSON (W. T.), WORKS BY. Post 8vo, cloth limp. 2 n. <ld. each. 
LITERARY FRIVOLITIES, FANCIES, FOLLIES, AND FROLICS. 

POETICAL INGE NUITIES AN D ECCENTRIC ITIES. ____ 

DONOVAN (DICK), DETECTIVE STORIES BY. 

via! mi illustrated boards, 3 s. each: r th limp, 2*. lid. each. 

THE &AN-HUNTER. I TRACKED AND TAKEN. 

CAUGHT AT LAST! I WHO POISONED HETTY DUNCAN? 

A DETECTIVE’S TRIUMPHS. [Prepay 

THE MAN FROM MANCHESTER. With ay lustrations. Crown 8vo doth, On.; 
p i&t 8vo, illustrated boards, 2 m.___ 

DOYLE (A. CONAN, Auihorof “ Micah Clarke”). NOVELS BY. 

THE FIRM OF GIRDLE STONE. Crown Bvo, cloth extra, <S». 

STRANGE SECRETS. Told by Conan Doyle, Percy Fitz erald, Florence 
Marryat, ffen Cr. Kvn, cl . oft., s ight tiln si s. 6 m. ; po st Sv o, dltr .t. bds , aw, 

DRAMATISTS, THE OLD. With Vignette Portraits. Ct.Svo.cl.ex.,6*. ifer Vol. 
liEN JONSON’S WORKS. With Notes Critical and Explanatory, and a Bio- 
.■ranhical Menmir by Wm. Gifford. Edited by Col. Cunningham. lhr^eVols. 
CHAPMAN’S WORKS. Complete in Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the Plays 
complete; Vol. II., Poems and Minor Translations, with an introductory Essay 
by c. Swinburne*; Vol. III., Translations ol the Iliad and Odyssey. * 
MARLOWE’S WORKS. Edited, with N»tes, by Col. Cunningham. One Vr* 
•irTrrTr.nvt.’j"’’',; ’Y-n-nfi- fford's Text. Edit.bvCol.Cui*; ftt*! am. OseYOL 
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Fitzgerald (Percy, m.a., f.s.a.), works by. 

Lmi?pS»^: Ef !f ND TH , K 8C t E,,ES ‘ , Crown 8v °. clolh «tr«, 3 ». Od. 

“MAYS: Passages troui Letters of Charles Lamr. Posl 8vo, cl. 3 m. 6ft. 
S,*'*} »; 2 H R U ourney throu 8 h France and Belgium. With Sketches. Cr.ate 1 m. 
FATAL ZERO. Crown 8 vo, cloth extra. 3». «d. ; post 8 vo, illustrated boards, 3a. 

Post 8 vo, illustrated boards. 3s. each. 

BELLA DONNA. I LADY OP BHANTOME. I THE SECOND MRS. TILLOTSON. 
POLLY. I MEYER F ORGOTTE N. I SEYEMTY-FIYE BROOKE STREET. 

LIFE OF JAMES BOSWELL (of Auchinleckf, With an Account of bis Sayings 
Doings, and Writings; and Four Portraits. Two Vols., demy Svo, cloth eitra.’ 

*■*«. J-Zj. 


FLETCHER’S (GILES, B.D.) COMPLETE POEMS: Christ’s Victorie 

in Heaven. Christ's Victorie on Earth, Christ’s Triumph over Death, and Minor 
Poems, With Notes by Rev. A. B. Gr os art, D.D. Crown 8 vo, ciot h boards, 6 *. 

FLUDYER (HARRY) AT CAMBRIDGE: A Series of Family Letters. 

Post 8 vo, picture cover, 1 *.; cloth limp, 1m. Od. 


FONBL ANQUE (A LBA NY).—FIL THY L UCRE. Post8vo,illust. bds., 2s. 
FRANCILLON (R. E.), NOVELS BY. 

Crown Hvo, cloth extra. 3n. Od. each: post 8 vo, illustrated boards, 2*. each. 

ONE BY ONE. | QUEEN COPHETUA. | A REAL QUEEN. | KING OR KNAVE? 


OLYMPIA. Post 8 vo. illust. bds., 2s. | ESTHER’S GLOYE. Heap. 8 vo, pict.cover, la. 
ROMANCES OF THE LAW. Crown 8 vo. doth, tf».; post 8 vo, illust. bo ards, ’i*. 

FREDERIC (HAROLD), NOVELS BY. 

SETH’S BROTHER’S WIFE. Post 8 vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

THE LAWTON GIRL. With Frontispiece by F. Barnard. Cr. 8 vo, cloth ex., Os.; 
post *vo, illustrated boards, 2 *. 

FRENCH LITERATUREr A HISTORY OF. By H^nrT v77Ta™; 

T-irt-e Vols., demy Svo, cituh boards, 7s. tid. eacli. _ 


FRENZENY.—FIFTY YEARS ON THE TRAIL: Adventures of John 

if. Nelson, Scout, Guide, and Interpreter. By Harrington O’Reilly. With ioc 
Illustrations by Paul Frenzeny. C rown S vo, cloth extra, 3». lid. 

FRERE-PANDWANGHARr: or. Memoirs of a Hindoo. With Pre- 
a e DySirbARTLK Fkrke. Clown 8vo. cloth, 3 «. 6d.; p ost 8vo, il lu st. bd s.. 3.. 

FRISWELL(HAIN ) ON E OFTW OfANovel. Po st 8vo, il lus t .h .ls . 2s. 

FROST (THOMAS), WORKS BY. Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, Jl«. Od. each. 
CIRCUS LIFE AND CIRCUS CELEBRITIES. I LIYES OF THE CONJURERS. 

THE OLD SHOWMEN AND T HE OL D L ONDON FA IRS. _ 

FRY’S (HERBERT) ROYAL GUIDE TO THE LONDON CHARITIES. 

Showing their Name, Date ot Foundation, Objects, Income, Officials, &c. Edited* 
bv foH N Lan k. Published Annually. Crown Svo, cloth. In. Od. _ 

HARDENING BOOKS. Post 8 vo. Is. each; cloth limp, Is. 6d. each. 

U A YEAR’S WORK IN GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE: Practical Advice as to the 
Mam i !rment of the Flower, Fruit, and Frame Garden. By George Glknny. 

OUR KITCHEN GARDEN: Plants, and How we Cook Them. By Tom Jerrold. 
HOUSEHOLD HORTICULTURE. By Tom and Jane Jerrold. Illustrated. 

THE GARDEN THAT PAID THE RENT. By_ToM Jerrold. 

■Y GARDEN WILD, AND WHAT I GREW THERE. By Francis G, Hea^h. . 
Crowu 8vo, cl oth e xtr a, gilt edg es, ©*._ ^_* 

GARRETT.—THE^bAPEL GIRLS: A Novel. By EdwarlTcJarrett. 

, own ttvo, cloth extra 11 *. Od.; post 8vo. illustrated board*?, 2 a.__ __ _ 

GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, THE. _ Is. "Monthly. In-addition to the 

Articles »pou subjects in Literature, science, and Art, tor which this MawRae has* 
ao high a reputation, “TABLE TALK” by*S ylvanus Urban appear$ monthly* 

• # * .(own i Volumes for recent years ke pt in stock , O d. eac h Cats for bi nding, 2 l». 

GENTLEMAN^ ANNUAL, THE. Published Annually in November, it. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


GERMAN POPULAR STORIES. Collected by the Brothers Grimm 

and Translated byEoGAR Taylor. With Introduction by John Ruskin, and n Steel 
P ate s by G f.orgk Croikshank. Square b vo. ciotb. Os. Oil.; gilt edaes, 7 a . t>d. 

GIBBON (CHARLES), NOVELS BY. „ _ 

crown Wvo, cloth extra, 3 *. 41 , 1 . each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, *». each- 

ROBIN GRAY. | LOVING A DREAM. I OP HIGH DEGREE. 

THE FLOWER OP THE FOREST. IN HONOUR BOUND. 

THE GOLDEN SHAFT. I_ 

Post 8 vo. illustrated boards. * 2 „. each. 

THE DEAD HEART. IN LOVE AND WAR. 

FOR LACK OF GOLD. A HEART’S PROBLEM. 

WHAT WILL THE WORLD SAYJ BY MEAD AND STREAM. 

FOR THE KINO. THE BRAES OF YARROW. 

QUEEN OF THE MEADOW. FANCY FREE. ! A HARD KNOT. 

IN P ASTUR ES GREEN. HEAR T’S D ELIGHT. 1 BLOOD-MONEY. 

GIBNEY (SOMERVILLE).'-SENTENCED! Cr. 8vo. Is.; cl'^ls. 6d. 

GILBERT (WILLIAM), NOVELS BY. Post 8vo. illustrator hoards *Jn. each. 

DR. AUSTIN’S GUESTS. I JAMES DUKE, COSTERMONGER. 

THE WIZARD OF THE MOUNTAIN. 1 __ 

GILBERT (W. S.), ORIGINAL PLAYS BY. In Two Scries, each 

complete in itself, price ii*. ©d. each. 

The First Series contains: The Wicked World—-Pygmalion and Galatea— 
Charity—The Princess—The Palace of Truth—Trial by jury. 

The Second Series: Broken Hearts—Engaged—Sweethearts—Gretchen—Dan’I 
Drucc—Tom Cobb— H.M.S. “ Pinafore’’—The Sorcerer—Pirates of Penzance. 
EIGHT ORIGINAL COMIcfoPERAS written by W. S. Gilbert. Containing- 
The Sorcetci—H.M.S. “ Pinafore”—Pirates of Penzance—Iolanthe—Patience- 
Princess Ida—The Mikado—Trial by Jury. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 2 b. (id. 

THE “GILBERT AND SITLLIYAN ” BIRTHDAY BOOK: Quotations for Every 
Day in the Year, Selected tioiu Plays by W. S. Gilbert set to Music, by Sir A. 
Sullivan. Compiled by Alex. Watson. Koval ibin o. Ja p, leather, ‘ 2 m. 0 <l._ 

GLANVILLE (ERNEST), ^0VELS BY. 

THE LOST HEIRESS: A Tale of Love, Battle and Adventure. With 2 Illusts. by 
Hume Misuict. Cr. Svo, cloth extra, ©d. 

THE F 0 SS 1 CKER. With a Front!.-piec e. Cio wn 8vo,_clnth extra, V- G/. ___ 

GLENNY.-- A YEAR'S WORK IN GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE: 

Practical Advice to Amateur Gai tenors as to the Management ol the Flower. (*ruit, 
and Frame Garden. Iiv Georuh Gi.i-.nnv. Post Svo, In,: cloth limp, I*, did. 

GODWIN. LIVES OF THE NECROMANCERS. By"W iIlum"God- 

win. Post 8vo, cloth limp. 2 b. 

GOLDEN TREASURY”OF^THOUGHT, "THE f An Encycfopirdia of 

Quotations. Edited by Thropokr Taylor. Crown Svo. doth gilt. 7 *. did. 

GOWING.—FIVE THOUSAND MILES IN A”SLEDGE : A iVhdwinUT 

Journey Across Siberia. By Lionel I . Cowing. With 30 Illustrations by C. J. 
Ukkn, and a Map by K. Wki.u.k. Large crown Svo. cloth exfra, Hn. 

GRAHAM. -THE PROFESSOR’S WIFEa"sTo^7 " hV'lVonai;,. 

Graham. Fcap. Svo picture cover. In. 

GREEKS”AND ROMANS,' THE ~LIFE OF THE, described"Irom 

Antique Monuments By Ernst Guhl and W. Konkr, Edit- d by Dr. F. Huepeek. 
With 543 Illustration®. Large crown Hvo, cloth extra, 7 n. (id. 

CrSSENWOOb (JAMES), WORKS BY Cr. Svo. cloth extra, lift. 6d. each. 
THE-WI LDS O F LONDON._ j_ _ L OW-LIFE DEEPS._ 

GRBVILLE (HENRY), NOVELS BY: 

NIKANOR. ..Translated by Eliza K. Chase. With 8 Illusts. Cr. 8 vo, cl. extra. On 
A r NOBLE WOMAN. Translat d by AlbertD. Vand»m. Crownbvo,clo hexua 5 n, 
post pvo illustrated boards, r 

HABBEMl)K (JOHN, Author Df "Helen’s Babies"), NOVELS BY. 

11 Dost 8 vo. trilled boards Ii». each : ,'lmh limp. ‘.J*,. <1,1. u.ich. 

".’’YOU. | COUNTRY LUCK. 
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HAIR, The: Its Treatment in Health, Weakness, and Disease! Trans! 

*ro»> the German of Dr . J. PtKcus._Crown 8vo, 1st.; cloth limp, J«. (id. 

HAKE (DR. THOMAS GORDON), POEMSBY. ~&!7vo~i! TTh!!" e „ci,d 

NEW SYMBOLS. | LEGENDS OF THE MORROW. | THE SERPENT PLAY, 
_MJHDEN ECSTA SY, Sm all 4to, cloth extra, 8s. 

HALL. -SKETCHES OF IRISH CHARACTER. By Mrs. S. C. hTllT 

Wtth numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood by Maclisk, Gilbert, Harvey, ami 
^ lKORG E C ruikshank. Medium hvo cloth extra. 7s. (i<l. < 

HALLIDAY (ANDR.). EVERY-DAY PAPERS. ~iw Svo. bds.. 2s." 
HANDWRITING, THE PHILOSOPHY OF. With over loo Facsimiles 

and Explan atory Text . By Don Fkuix ns; Sal amanca. Post Svo. cloth limp tjM, litl. 

HANKY-PANKY: A Collection of Very Easy Tricks, Very Difficult 

Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of Hand &c. Edited by W. H. Cremkr. With 200 
_ M ||St , ation s. Crown Nvo, cloth extra, 4m. 0*1. 

HARDY"(LADY DUFFUS). - PAUL WYNTER’S SACRIFICE. By 

La dy Duf ko^i Hardy, Post mvo, i] Initiated boaros, 

HARDY (THOMAS). UNDER THE GREENWOOD TRJSE. By 

1 h qmas HrtHin, Anttior ol “ Par from the Madding Ciowd " Post Svo, lllust. bds., tin. 

Post 


By J. Behwick Harwood. 


HARWOOD.—THE TENTH EARL, 

_8vo, illustrated boards, tin. _ _ __ _ 

HA WEIS (MRS. H. R.). WORKS BY. Square 8vo, cloth extra, <i*. each. 
THE ART OF BEAUTY. With Coiouied Frontispiece and 91 Illustrations. 

THE ART OF DECORATION. With Coloured Fiontispiece and 74 IlluiUiations. 
CHAUCER FOR CHILDREN. With 8 C oiou ied Plates and 30 Woodcuts. 

THE ART OF DRESS, With 32 Illustrations. Post 8vo, 1 m. : cloth, 1 m. (Id. 

_ CHAUCER FOR SCHOOL S. Dpdiv do th lin ip. 3*. (id . _ 

HAWEIS (Rev. H. R..M.A.). -AMERICAN HUMORISTS : Washington 

Irvinc. Olivkr Wkndkli, IIolmfs, jamk.- Kussei.l Lowl-j.l, Artemus Warl, 
Mark Twain, and Brki ITarip Thin Edition. Ciown Nvo. cloth extra Cm. 

HAWLEY SMART. WITHOUT LOVE OR LICENCE: A Novel. " tiy 

H wvi.h y Sviak r Ct own dv 1 cloth extra .’5m. (id._ _ 

HAWTHORNE.—OUR OLD HOME. liy Nathaniel Hawthorne.. 

Annoiaud with Passages fiom the Autnoi’s Note-book, and Illustrated with 31 
Photogravures Two Vols , crown Svo buckram , gilt top, 1 5 m.__ 

hawThorne Yjulian)! novels by! 

Clown Svo, cli.In extra, IS*, (ill- f.icli; post svo. illustrated boards, 2 s, each. 

GARTH. I ELLICE QUENTIN, i BEATRIX RANDOLPH. | DUST. 
SEBASTIAN STROME. DAVID POINDEXTER. 

FORTUNE’S FOOL. I THE' SPECTRE OF THE CAMERA. 

Post Bvo, illustrated boards, tii. each. 

MISS CADOGNA. _LOVE-OR A NAME. 

MRS. GAINSBOROUGH’S DIAMONDS. Fcap. Bvo, illustrated cover. In. 

A DREAM AND A FORGETTING. Post Bvo. cloth limp. 1«. Gil. 


HAYS.—WOMEN OF THE DAY : A Biographical Dictionary of Notable 

C i-ieinnoranes. By Fi<anc.ks Hays. Cr w Bvo cloth extra, 5s. 

HEATH. MY GARDEN WILD, AND WHAT I GREW THERE. 

i>y F antis jBORGK Heath. Crown Svo. clo th e-t r a, gilt edges, ( iw._ 

HELPS ~{SIR~ARWUR), "WORKS BY. Pest svo. cloth hip,»«. Cdftacti ' 
ANIMALS AND THEIR MASTERS. , SOCIAL PRESSURE. * 

IVAN DE B1R0N: A Novel. Cr. Svo. cl. extra, »». 0.1 .; post 8 vo, illu st. bdn„ i»«. 
HENDERSON. -AGATHA PAGE : A Novel. By Isaac Henderson. 

• town 'v.i cloth extra, 3*. 6d.___ _ __ 

HERMAN.- A LEADING LADY. By Henry HERMA^.jtjint-Aahor 

of “ The Bishops' Bible,’’ Post 8vo, cloth extra, 6<1 ? 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


HERRICK’S (ROBERT) HESPERIDES, NOBLE NUMBERS, AND 

COMPLETE COLLECTED POEMS. With Memorial-Introduction and Notes b> 'ii« 
Rev. A. B. Gbosart, D.D.: Steel Portrait, &c Three Vols., crown 8vo, cl. b ds .,_1 <*<«»• 

HERTZKA.—FREELAND : A Social Anticipation. By Dr. Theodor 

KSRrzric Transl ated by Arthur Ranso m. Cro wn 8vo. cloth extra, O*. __ 

HESSE-WARTEGG. TUNIS: The Land and the People. By Chevalier 

Ernst von Hessk-Wartkgg. With 22 Illustrati ons. Cr. 8 vo t cl oth extra, 3 »« O d. 

HINDLEYTcHARLES)7WORKS BY. 

TAVERN ANECDOTES AND SAYINGS: Including the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with Taverns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. With Illus¬ 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. It*. tid. 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF A CHEAP JACK. By One of the Fka- 

tkknitv. Edited by Charles Hindlkv. Crown 8vo . cloth e xtra, II*. Oil._ 

HOEY.—THE LOVER’S^ CREED. By Mrs Cashel Hoey. Post 8 vo. 

illustrated boards, 2w. ___ 

HOLLINGSHEAD (JOHN)" NIAGARA SPRAY. Crownjvo, Is. 
HOLMES.-THE SCIENCE OF VOICE PRODUCTION AND VOICE 

PRESERVATION: A Popular Manual for the Use of Speakers and Singers, liy 
Go rdon Holmes, M.D. With Illu strations. C rown 8vo, 1 *.; cloth, In. <><!. 

HOLMES (OLIVER'WENDELL), WORKS BY. 

THE AUTOCRAT OP THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. Illustrated by J. 

Thomson. Post 8vo, cloth limp^ 2 *. Od.—Another Edition, in smaller type, with 
an Introduction by G. A. Sala. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2 *. 

THE PROFESSOR AT THE BREAKFAST-TA BLE. Pos t 8vo, c l oth limp , 2 *._ 

HOOD’S (THOMAS) CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and Verse. With Life 

of the Author, Portrait, and 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7 «. Oil. 
HOOD’S WHIMS AND ODDITIES. With 85 Illustrations. Post 8vo, primed on 
laid pap er and half -bound, 2*._ _ _ 

HOOD~(TOM). —FROM NOWHERE TO THE NORTH POLE: A 

Noah’s Arkaeological Narrative. ByToMlloon. With 25 Illustrations by W. Bkunton 
and E. C Barnes. Square 8vo, cloth extra, gik edges, Oh. 

HOOK’S (THEODORE) CHOICE HUMOROUS WORKS; indudTniThis 

Ludicrous Adventures, Bons Mots, Puns, and Hoaxes. With Lite of the Author, 
Portraits, Facsimiles, and Illustra'ions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7 *. Od. 

HOOPER.- THE HOUSE OF RABY : A Novel. By Mrs. Georoe 

Hooper. Post 8vo, illustrated boards. 2n. __ 

HOPKINS.—“’TWIXT LOVE AND DUTYA Novel. By Ticiib 

H opkins. _Pos t 8vo, illustrated boar d s, 2 w.__ _ _ _ 

HORNE. - ORION: An Epic Poem. By Richard Hengist Horne. 

With Photographic Portrait by Summers _Truth Kiiition . Cr.S vo, cloth -trtra, Ta. 

HORSE (THE) AND HIS RIDER: An Anecdotic Medley. By " Thou- 

mamby." Crown 8vo, cloth extra, O**. 

hunt.-essaysbyTeighhuntY A Tale for a Chimney Corner, 

and other Pieces. Edited, with an Introduction, by Edmund Ollikr. Post ovo, 
pri nted nn laid paper and half- bd., 2 * Also in sm. sq. 8vo , cl. extra, at sajpe pfice. 

HUNT (MRS. ALFRED), NOVELS BY. ~ 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Od. eacli; post Kvo. illustrated boards, 2 », each, 

ffffE LEADEN CASKET. j_ SELF-CONDEMNED. | ' THAT OTHER PERSON. 
THORITICROFT’ S MOD EL._Po st 8v o, illustrated boards , 2 1 _ 

HYDROPHOBIA: An Account of M. Pasteur’s System. Containing 
a Translation, of all his Communications on the Subject, the Technique of his 
Method, and Stat istics. By Kknaup Suzor. M.B. Crown 8vo, cl oth extra, Oh. 

|NG^LOW yEAN).—FATED T0 BE~~FREE^With 24 Illustrations 

A ’ by G. J ^in.wKwL . Cr . 8 vo, cloth ext ra. :t«. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated b oards, 2 «. 

’VIOOR PAUPERS. By One of Them. Crown Svo, Js,; clo'.b, Is. 6d, 
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IRISH WIT AND HUMOUR, SONGS OF. Collected and Edited by 

A. P-kcev ai, Graves. Post a vo . cloth lim». Ok. M. 

JAMES.-A ROMANCE OF THE QUEEN’S HOUNDST By Charles 

_ James. Post Svo^picture cover, In, ; cloth limp, In, 0 * 1 . 

JANVJER. PRACTICAL KERAMICS FOR STUDENTS. By Catherine 

_ A. Janvier. C rown «vo, cloth extra, On. 

JAY (HARRIETT), NOVELS BY. Post 8 vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

THE DARK COLLEEK. I THE QUEEN OF CONNAUGHT. 

JEFFERIES (RICHARD), WORKS BY. Post 8 vo, cloth limp, 2<*. ttd. each. 

NATURE NEAR LONDON.J T HE LIFE OF THE FIELDS. | THE OPEN AIR. 
THE EULOGY OF RICHARD JEFFERIES. By Walter Besant. Second Edi- 
_tion. With a Photograph Portrait. Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, On. 

JENNINGS (H. J.)7wORKS“BY; 

CURIOSITIES OF CRITICISM. Post 8 vo, cloth limp, 2 *. 0 * 1 . 

LORD TENNYSON : A Biographi c al Sketch. With a Photograph. Cr, 8 vo, cl., G * 

JEROME. — STAGELAND : Curious Habits and Customs of its In¬ 
habitants. By Jerome K. Jerome. With 64 Illustrations by J. Bernard Partridge. 
Sixteen th Th ousand. Fcap. 4 to, cloth extra,Jf*. Gd.__ * 

JERROLD.-THE BARBER’S CHAIR ; &THE HEDGEHOG LETTERS.' 

B y Dougla s Jekrold. Post 8 vo, printed on l aid p a per a n d liali-bonnd, 2». 

JERROLD (TOM), WORKS BY. Post 8 vo, Is. each; cloth limp, In. Gd. each. 
THE GARDEN THAT PAID THE RENT. 

HOUSEHOLD HORTICULTURE; A Gossip about Flowers. Illustrated. . 

OURJUTCHEN GARDEN |_The Plants we Grow, and How we Cook_Them._ 

JESSE.-SCENES AND OCCUPATIONS OF A COUNTRY LIFE. By 

Edward Jesse. Post 8 vo, cloth limp, 2 m.__ _ 

JONES ( WILLIAM. F.S.A. ). WORKS BY. Cr.Svo, cl. extra, 7 m. Gd. each. 

FINGER-RING LORE: Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal. With nearly 300 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 

CREDULITIES, PAST AND PRESENT. Including the Sea and Seamen, Miners, 
Talismans, Word and Letter Divination, Exorcising and Blessing of Animals, 
Birds, Eggs, Luck, <Vc With an Etched Frontispiece. 

_ CROWNS AND CORONATIONS: A Histor y of R egalia. With 100 Illustrations._ 

JONSON’S (BEN) WORKS. With Notes Critical and Explanatory, ’ 

and a Biographical Memoir by William Gifford. Edited by Colonel Cunning¬ 
ham. Three Vols., crown *<vo, cloth extra, Gm. each.__ 


JOSEPHUS, THE COMPLETE WORKS OF. Translated by Whiston. 

containing “The Antiquities of the Jews" and “The Wars of the lews.” With 52 
Illustrations and Maps. Two Vols.. demy 8vo, half-bou nd, 1 2«. Gd ._ 

If EMPT.—PENCIL AND PALETTE : Chapters on Art and Artists. By 

Robert Kempt. Post Hvo, cloth limp. 2 *. 6 * 1 . 

KERSKAW. - COLONIAL "FACTS' AND^ FICTIONS :~Humorous 

Sketches. By Make Kershaw. Post Hvo. illustrated boards. 2m.; cl oth, 2 m. Gd. 

KEYSER. — CUT BY THE MESS: A Novel. By Arthur Kbvser. 

Crown 8vo, picture cover, It*. ; clofhjliinp^lji. Gd. __ 


KING (R. ASHE), NOVELS BY. Cr. 8 vo, cl., Gd. ea.; post 8 vo, bds., 2m. ea. 

A DRAWN GAME. _I “THE WEARING OF THE GRE£W« . 

PASSION’S SLAVE. Post 8 vo, illustrated boards, 2 *. 

BELL BARRY. 2 vols., cnwn 8 va_ 


KINGSLEY (HENRY), NOVELS BY. 

OAKSH®TT CASTLE. «Post 8 vo, illustrated boards, 2 s. 
NUMBER SEVENTEEN . Crown 8 vo, clgth extra, Gd. 


KNIGHTS (THE) OF THE LION : A Romance of theThiftPeftth Century. 

* tdued,«wi(b aa (mrodaqion, 8 y tbs Mar 8 uj;ss qi Lorxis, K.T. Cr. «\o, cl. es,, 








BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


M__ _ _ _ 

KNIGHT.-THE PATIENT’S VADE MECUM: Howto Get Most 

benefit from Medical Advice. By William Knight, M.R.C.S., and Eowakii 
Knight L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, 1«.f cloth limp, If*, lid. 

T AMB’S (CHARLES) COMPLETE WORKS, in Prose and Verse. 

** Edited, .with Notes and Introduction, by R. H. shepherd. With Two Portraits 

and Facsimile of a page ot the “Essay on Roast Pig/' Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 7 *. 6d. 
THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and half-bound, ii*. 
LITTLE ESSAYS: Sketches and Characters by Charles Lamb, selected from kis 
-_ Letters by Perc y Fitzgerald. Post 8vo, cl oth limp, Q«t. __ 

LANDOR.—CITATION AND EXAMINATION OF WILLIAM SHAKS- 

PEARE, &c., belore Sir Thomas Lucy, touching Deer-stealing, 19th September, 1582. 
To which is added, A CONFERENCE OF MASTER EDMUND SPENSER with the 
Earl oi Essex, touching the State of Ireland, 1595. By Walter Savage Landok. 
Fcap. 8vo, hall-Roxhurgnc, liM.6 d. _ 

LANE.-THE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS, commonly called in 

Ragland THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. Translated irom the 
Arabic, with Notes, by Edward William Lane. Illustrated by many hundred 
Engravings irom Designs by Harvev. Edited by Edward Stanley Poole. With a 
Preface by S tanl ey L ane- Poole. Three Vols., d emy 8v o, c loth extra. 7*. ttd. each. 

LARWOOD (TACOB), WORKS BY. 

THE STORY OF THE LONDON PARKS. With Iliusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 3m. 6d. 
ANECDOTES OF THE CLERGY: The Antiquities, Humours,and Eccentricities of 
the Cloth. Post 8vo, primed on laid paper and hall-bound, 2 *. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, ' 2 n. 6d. each. 

F ORENS IC ANECDOTE8._ 1_THEATRICAL ANECDOTES. 

LEIGH (HENRY S.), WORKS BY. 

CAROLS OF COCKAYNE. Printed on hand-made paper, bound in buckram, 5 m. 

__ JEUX D’ESPRIT. Edited b v Henry S. Le igh. Post Svo^cloth limp,J*«. lid. 

LEYS (JOHN).— THE LINDSAYS : A Romance. Post 8vo,illust.bds,,2s. 
LIFE IN LONDON; or, The History of Jerky Hawthorn and Cor- 

inthian Tom. With Cruikshank’s Coloured Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
7 -h. lid. [New Edition preparing. 

LINSKILL. - IN - EXCHANGE" FORASO U L. '.By Maky Lin skill.. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ‘J 5 ». __ 

LINTON (E. LYNN), WORKS BY. Post 8vo, cloth limp, lid. each. 

WITCH STORIES. _OURSELYES: Essays on Women. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3m. 6d» each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, ilM.cach. 
SOWING THE WIND. I UNDER WHICH LORD? 

PATRICIA KEMBALL. | “MY LOVE!” | 10NE. 

ATONEMENT OF LEAM DUNDAS. I PASTON CAREW, Millionaire & Miser. 
THE WORLD WELL LOST. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards. each. 

THE REBEL OF THE FAMILY. | WITH A SILKEN THREAD. _ 

LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. With numerous Illustrations 

on Steel and Wood. Crown Svo, doth extra, 7 .. <kl. 

LUCY.—GIDEON FLEYCE : A Novel. Uy Henry W. Lucy. Crown 

8 vo, clothextia, 3 m, lid.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, £m. 

LUSIAD (THE) OF CAMOENS. Translated into English Spenserian 

•Verse by Robkkt_ _Ffrknch Duff. With 14 Plates._Demy 8 vo, cl oth boards , 18 m, 

jyjACALPINE (AVERY), NOVELS BY. 

TERESA ITASCA, and other Stories. Crown 8vo, bound in canvas, 4*. lid. 
BROKEN W^N GS. Wi th 6 Iliusts. _by W. J. Hbnnessv. C rown 8 vo, cloth extra, 6 m. 

,MACCOLL (HUGH), NOVELS BY. ' ' 

SAi. STRMCtflR’S SEALED PACKET Second Edition, Crown 3 vo, cl, extra, It*, 
JSDNOR WHrrLOCK. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, g*, 
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Mc carth? (jusTm. m.p.), works by. 

A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, from the Accession of Queen Victoria to the 
General Election of 1880. Four Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12 a. each.—Also 
a Popular Edition, in Four Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6*. each.—And a 
luBiLF.E Edition, with an Appendix of Events to the end of 1 886, in Two Vols 
large crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7 a. <id. each. " 

A SHORT HI8T0RY OF OUR OWN TIMES. One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra «a. 

« ,JT Also a Chkap Popular Edition, post 8vo, cloth limp, 2 a. Gd. 

A HISTORY OF THE FOUR OEORQES. Four Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 

1A*. each. __ [Vols. I. & II. ready 

*»<•• each; post 8vn._iUostrated[boards. 2s. each. 


THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. 
MY ENEMY'S DAUGHTER. 

A FAIR SAXON. 

LINLEY ROCHFORD. 

DEAR LADY DISDAIN. 

“THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


Fraud. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, lis. 


MISS MISANTHROPE. 

DONNA QUIXOTE. 

THE COMET OF A SEASON. 

MAID OF ATHENS. 

_CAMIOLA: A Girl with a Fortune. 

By Justin McCarthy, M.P.,and Mrs.CAMi'UKLL* 


McCarthy (Justin h., m.p.), works by. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. Four Vols,, 8vo, 13*. each. [Vols. I. & II. ready. 
AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. Crown 8vo, In. ; cloth, In. «.«l. 
IRELAND SINCE THE UNION : Irish History, 1798-1886. Crown 8vo, cloth, iis. 
ENGLAND UNDER GLADSTONE, 188 0-88. C rown 8vo, doth extra, 6».' 

'HAFIZ IN LONDON: Poems.. Small 8vo, gold doth, 3m. Hd. 

HARLEQUINADE: Poems. __Smalljto, Japanese vellum, 8a. 

OUR SENSATION NOVEL. Crown 8vo, picture cover, 1*.; cloth limp, l* Gd* 
DOOM ! An Atlantic Episode. Crown 8vo, picture cover, 1m. 

DOLLY: A Sketch. Crown 8vo, picture cover, Is.; cloth limp, Is. Gd. 

LI LY LA8S: A Romanc e. Crown 8vo, picture cover, 1 m . s cloth limp, lw . Gd._ 


MACDONALD (GEORGE, LL.D.), WORKS BY. 

WORKS OF FANCY AND IMAGINATION. Ten Vols., cl. extra, gilt edges, in cloth 
case, Or the Vols. may be had separately, in grolier cl., at £s. Gd. each. 

Vol. I. Within and Without.—The Hidden Life. 

,, II. The Disciple.—The Gospel Women.--Book of Sonnets.—Organ Songs. 
„ III. Violin Songs.—Songs of the Days and Nights.—A Book of Dreams.— 
Roadside Poems.—Poems for Children. 

„ IV. Parables. — Ballads.—Scotch Songs. 

„ V. & VI. Phantastes: A Faerie Romance. | Vol. VII. The Portent. 

„ VIII. The Light Princess.—The Giant’s Heart.—Shadows. 

„ IX. Cross Purposes.—The Golden Key.—The Carasoyn.—Little Daylight. 
„ X. Tiif. Cruel Painter.—The Wow o’ Rivven.—The Castle.—The Broken 
Swords.—The Gray Wolf.—Uncle Cornelius. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF DR. GEORGE MACDONALD. Col¬ 
lected and arranged by the Author. Crown 8vo, buckram, Gm. | Shortly . 

MACDONELL. QUAKER COUSINS : A Novel. By Agnes Macdonell. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra^l*. Gd. ; post Bvo, illustrated boards, ii*. _ 

MACGREGOR.~PASTIMES AND PLAYERS: Notes on Popular 

Games. By Robert Macgregor. Post 8vo. cloth limp, 2»._Gd. __ __* 

MACKAY.—INtERLUDES AND UNDERTONES ; or, Music at Twilight. 
By Charles Mackay, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, _ _ • 

MACLISE PORTRAIT GALLERY (THE) OF ILLUSTRIOUS LITER¬ 
ARY CHARACTERS: 85 PORTRAITS; with Memoirs — Biographical, Critical, 
Bibliographical, and Anecdotal—illustrative of the Literature of the former half of 
the Present Century, by William Bate s, B.A . 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7 a. Gd. 


MACQUO.'D (MRS.), WORKS BY. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 7 ». Gd. eacl^ 
IN THE ARDENNES. With 50 Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid. • 
PICTURES AND LEGENDS FROM NORMANDY AND BRITTANY. With 
Illustrations bv Thomas R. Macquoid. 

THROUGH NORMANDY. With 92 Illustrations byT. R. Macquoid, and a Map. 
THROUGH BRITTANY. With 35 Illustrations by T. R. Macquoi®, and a Map, 
ABOUT YORKSHIRE. With 67 Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid. 

Post 8vo, iilustrateebboards, St*, each, 

THE EYIL EYE, and other Stories. 1 LOST ROSE. 








Books published by 


j6 


MAGIC LANTERN, THE, and its Management: including fill Practical 

Directions lor producing the Limelight, making Oxygen Gas, and preparing Lanterfl 
Slides. By T. C. H epworth. Wi th to Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, Iw.; cloth. 1 *. Od« 

MAGICIAN’S OWN B06k7 THE : Performances with Cups and Balls, 

Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. All from actual Experience. Edited by W. H. 
Cremer, With 200 Illust rati ons. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4«. Gd. __ 

MAGNA CHARTA : An Exact Facsimile of the Original in the British 

Museum, 3 feet by 2 feet, with Arms and Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colou rs, 

MALLOCK (W. H.), WORKS BY7~ 

THE NEW REPUBLIC. Post 8vo, picture cover, 2 s; cloth limp, 2 ». Oil. 

THE NEW PAUL & VIRGINIA: Positivism on an Island. Post 8vo, cloth, 2 ». Gd. 
POEMS. Small 4to, parchment, 8*. 

IB L IFE WORTH LIVING? Crown 8vo. cloth extra, _ 

MALLORY'S (SIR THOMAS) MORT D’ARTHUR: The Stories of 

King Arthur and of the Knights oi the Round Table. (A Selection.) Edited by B. 
Montg omerie Ranking. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2 »._____ 

MARK TWAIN, WORKS BY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7 ». Gd. each. 

THE CHOICE WORKS OF MARK TWAIN. Revised and Corrected throughout 
by the Author. With Lite.Portrait, and numerous Illustrations. 

ROUGHING IT, and INNOCENTS AT HOME. With 200 Ulusts by F. A. Eraser. 
THE GILDED AGE. By Mark Twain and C. D. Warner. With 212 Illustrations. 
MARK TWAIN’S LIBRARY OF HUMOUR. With 107 illustration*;. 

A YANKEE AT THE COURT OF KING ARTHUR. With 220 IUusts. by Beard. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra (illustrated), 7 *. Gd. each; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2 *. each. 
THE INNOCENTS ABROAD; or New Pilprim’s Progress. With 2U Illustrations. 

(The Tw^hilling lioiti m is entitled MARK TWAIN’S PLEASURE TRIP.; 
THE ADYENTURES OF TOM SAWYER. With hi lllustiations. 

A TRAMP ABROAD. With 311 lllusiraiions. 

THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER. With 190 Illustrations. 

LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI. V\ ith 300 Illustrations. 

ADYENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN. With 174 Ulusts. by E. W. Kemble. 
THE ST OLEN WHIT E ELEl *HANT, Cr^ vo, cl., G«.; ros t «vo . i llust. bds., 2 ». 
MARLOWE’S WORKS. Including his Translations, Lditi-d, with Notes 

and Introductions, by Col. Cunningham. Crown Hvo, cloth extra, St. 

MARRYAT (FLORENCE). NOVELS BY. Post 8vo, illust. hoards, ‘ 2 each. 
A HARVEST OF WILD OATS. | WRITTEN IN FIRE. | FIGHTING THE AIR. 
OPEN ! J 5 ESAME ! Crown 8vo, cloth extra, .'{*•. Gd.; post Rvo, picture boards. 2 *. 
MASSINGER’S PLAYS.' From the Text of William Gifford. Edited 

by Col. Cunningham. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, <»«. 

MASTERMAN. HALF-A-DOZEN DAUGHTERS7 A Novel. By J, 

Master man. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2 *. 

MATTHEWS — A SECRET OF THE SEA, &C. ByliRANDER NIatthews. 

Po,t Bvo, illustrated boar ds. 2 n ,; cloth iimn. fi<l. _ 

MAYHEW.—-LONDON CHARTcTERS AND THE HUMOROUS SIDE 

OF LOKDOK LIFE. By Henr y Mavhew. With lii nsts. Crown Bvo,cloth, 3 ». Od. 
MENKEN.—INFELICIA: Poems by Adah Isaacs Menken. With 

Biographical Preface, Illustrations by F. E. Lummis and F. O. C. Darley, and 
Facsimi le of a Letter from Charlks_Dickens. S mall 4to, d oth extra, 7 h. Gd. 

I4EXICAN MUSTANG (ON A), through Texas to the Rio Grande. By 
A. B. Sweet and j . Armqv Knox, _With 265 Ulusts. C r^ 8vo, clo^» e x tra, 7 », G d. 

MIDDLEMASS^EAN), NOVELS BY Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2». each. 
TOU CH AND GO._|_MR. DORILLION.__ 

MILLER.—PHYSIOLOGY FOR THE YOUNG; or, The House of Life: 

Human Phy-iology, with its application to the Preservation of Health. By Mrs. 
X*. Fenw^cm.' Miller. With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2 *. Gd* 
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W0RKS BY - Post 8vo, Is. each ; cloth, Is, tf d, each." 

THE BAThTh DT S EA H sl8 8 0 I p N TH^ i, 8KlS: CtiODS ** S ° aPS ' Ba,hs ' 

the laws of life, and their relation to diseases of the skin. 

THE SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT OF LEPROSY. Demy 8vo, J«. 

MINTO (WM .)—WAS SHE GOOD OR BAD? Cr.8vo.ls~: cloth, is. 6d. 
MOLESWORTH (MRS.), NOVELS BY. 

HATHERCOURT RECTORY. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2 *. 

THAT GIRL IN BLAC^JK. I’rown Kvo, picture rover, Im. : c.iotb l-.firl. 

MOORE (THOMAS), WORKS BY. '--- 

THE EPICUREAN; and ALCIPHJxON. Post 8vo, half-bound, 2«. 

PROSE AND YERSE, Humorous, Satirical, and Sentimental, by Thomas Moore ; 

with Suppressed Passages from the Memoirs of Lord Byron. Edited by K. 
_Her ne Shep her d. With P ortrait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7 *. Od. 

MUDDOCK (J. E.), STORIES BY. 

STORIES WEIRD AND WONDERFUL. Post 8vo,illust.boards, 2««. 1 cloth, 2**. Gd. 
THE DEAD MAN’S SECRET; or, The Valley of Gold: A Narrative of Strange 
Adventure. With a Frontispiece by F. Barnard. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5*. ? 
post 8vo, illustrated hoards, tin. 

MURRAY (D7CHRISTIE), NOVELS BY. . 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 3*. Gd. each; post 8vo. illustrated boards. 2*. each. 


A BIT OF HUMAN NATURE. 
FIRST PERSON SINGULAR. 
CYNIC FORTUNE. 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 

JOSEPH'S COAT. 

COALS OF FIRE. 

YAL STRANGE. 

BY THE GATE OF THE SEA. Post 8vo, picture boards. 2 1 *. 

OLD BLAZER’S HERO. With Three Illustrations by A. McCormick. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extia, 6*.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, tin. 


A MODEL FATHER. 
HEARTS. 

THE WAY OF THE 
WORLD. 


MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE) & HENRY HERMAN, WORKS BY. 

Crown Hvo, cloth extta O*. each; post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2a. each. 

ONE TRAVELLER RETURNS. 

PAUL JONES’S ALIAS. With 13 Illustrations b y A. Forestier and G. Nicolet. 
THE BISHOPS’ BIBLE. 6own 8vo, ciotn exua, 3«. Gd. 


MURRAY.-A GAME OF BLUFF: A Novel. 

Post 8vo, picture boards, 2*.; cloth limp. 2*. Oil. 


By Henry Murray. 


NISBET (HUME), BOOKS BY. 

“BAIL UP!” A Romance of Bushrangers and Blacks. Cr. 8vo,el. ex.,3a.G<1* 
LESSONS IN ART. With 21 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2*. lid._ 


NOVELISTS.-—HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST NOVELISTS OF 

THE CENTURY. Edit, by H. T. Mackenzie Bhll. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3«. Gd. [Preparing. 

O’C0NN0R7—LORD BEACONSFIELD: 'a Biography. By T. P. 

O Connor, M.P. Sixth Edition, with an Introduction. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, iin . 


O'HANLON- (ALICE), NOVELS BY. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
T HE UN FORESEEN._| CHANCE? OR FAT E?_ 

OHNET (GEORGES), NOVELS BY. 

DOCTOR RAMEAU. Translated by Mrs. Cashed IIoey. With 9 Illustrations by 
E. Bayard. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Gh. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2 *. 

A LAST LOYE. Translated by Albert D. Vandam. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. $ 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2*. 

A WEIRD GIFT. Translated by Albert D.JVavdam. _Crown 8vo, cloth, 3 m. Od. 

OLIPHANT (MRS.), NOVELS BY. Post 8vo, illustrated boards. 2*. each. 

THE PRIMROSE PATH._| THE GR EATEST HEIRESS IN ENGLAND.' 

WHITELADIES. WiA Illustrations by Arthur Hopkins and Henry «Woods, 

A.R. x. Crown 8vo, cloth extra,_3». Gd.; post 8 vo, illu strated boa rds, 2 «. _ 

une s. Post 8vo, illust, hds,~*2-'. 

O r SHAUGHpSSY (ARTHUR), POEMS BY. ~ 

LAYS OF FRANCE. Crown 8vo, cloth exttyi, lOa, Gd. 

MUSIC AND MOONLIGHT. Fcap. Bvo, cloth extra. 7 *. Od. 

BONOS OF A WORKER. Fcapjvo, cloth extra, ?•. Od. 
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OUIDA, NOVELS BY* 

HELD IN BONDAGE. 
TRICOTRIN. 
STRATHMORE. 
CHANDOS. 

CECIL CASTLEMAINE’S 
GAGE. 

IDALIA. 

UNDER TWO FLAGS. 
PUCK. 


Cr. 8vo, cl., 3*. lid. each; 
FOLLE-FARINE. 

A DOG OF FLANDERS. 
PASCAREL. 

TWO LITTLE WOODEN 
SHOES. 

SIGNA. 

IN A WINTER CITY. 

ARIADNE. 

FRIENDSHIP. 


post 8vo, illust.bds., each. 

MOTHS. 

PIPISTRELLO. 

A YILLAGE COMMUNE. 
IN MAREMMA. 

BIMBI. 

WANDA. 

FRESCOES. 

PRINCESS NAPRAXINE. 
OTHMAR. I UUILDEROY. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 3». lid. each. 

SYRLIN. |_ RUFFINO. 

WISDOM, WIT, AND PATHOS, selected from the Works ot Ouida by F. Sydney 
Morris. Post Svo, cloth extra, 3#.— Cheap Edition, illustrated boards, £»._ 

PAGE (H. AO, WORKS - BY. . 

x THOREAU : His Life and Aims. With Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2*. lid. 
ANIMAL ANECDOTES. Arranged on a N ew Prin ciple. Crown 8vo, rloib extra. 5*s 

PASCAL’S PROVINCIAL LETTERS." A New Translation, with His¬ 
torical IntroHucnon and Notes by T. M'(’rie . D.D. Po st Hvo, dot h limn. _ 

PAOLr-GENTLE AND SIMPLE.liy mIrgaretA. Paul. With Promts'- 

piece by Helen Paterson, u own 8vo, cl oth, 3w. Ii<l. ; post 8vo, illust. boards. *.£ «. 

PAYN (JAMES), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra. lid. each; post Svo, illustrated boards. 2*. each. 


LOST SIR MASSINGBERD. 
WALTER’S WORD. 

LESS BLACK THAN WE’RE 
PAINTED. 

BY PROXY. 

HIGH SPIRITS. 

UNDER ONE ROOF. 

A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. 


A GRAPE FROM A THORN. 
FROM EXILE. 

SOME PRIVATE VIEWS. 

THE CANON’S WARD. 

THE TALK OF THE TOWN, 
HOLIDAY TASKS. 

GLOW-WORM TALES. 

THE MYSTERY OF MIRBRIDGE. 


HUMOROUS STORIES. 

THE FOSTER BROTHERS. 

THE FAMILY SCAPEGRACE. 
MARRIED BENEATH HIM. 
BENTINCK’S TUTOR. 

A PERFECT TREASURE. 

A COUNTY FAMILY. 

LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON. 

A WOMAN’S VENGEANCE. 
CARLYON’S YEAR. I CECIL’S TRYST. 
MURPHY’S MASTER. 

AT HER MERCY. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2*. each. 


THE CLYFFARDS OF CLYFFE. 

FOUND DEAD. 

GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST. 

A MARINE RESIDENCE. 

MIRK ABBEY. 

NOT WOOED, BUT WON. 

TWO HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. 
THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. 

HA LYES. 

FALLEN FORTUNES. 

WHAT HE COST HER. 

KIT: A MEMORY. 1 FOR CASH ONLY. 

Crown Hvo, cloth extra, 3*. lid. each. 

IN PERIL AND PRIVATION : Stories of Marine Adventure Refold. With 17 
Illustrations. 

THE BURNT MILLION. ! THE WORD AND THE WILL. 

BUNNY STORIES, and some SHADY ONES. With a Frontispiece by Fred. 

Barnard. _ 

NOTES FROM THE “ NEWS/’ Crown 8vo, portrait co ver, In .; cloth, t*. ltd. 

PENNELL (H. CHOLMONDELEY), WORKS BY. Post 8vo.d. l a..O<i.c*i l . 

PUCK OK PEGASUS. With Illustrations. . .. 

PEGASUS RE-SADDLED. With Ten lull-page Illustrations by G. Du Maukies. 
THE MUSES OF MAYFAIR. Vers de Societd Selecto d by H. C . Pitnmu.1.. . 

PHELPS (E. STUART), WORKS BY. Post Svo, lit. each; doth, l*. tM.each 
BEYOND THE GATES. By the Author ] AH OLD MAID’S PARADISE. 

1 of “ The Gatos Ajar." I BURGLARS IK PARADISE. 


JACK THE’FISHEB MAM . Illustrated b y C. W. Kurd. 


Cr. 8vo, 1 t cloth, iw. till 


Ollfct -W?T1 


TROOPING 'WfTH CROWS. Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, la* 
LADY LOVELACE. Post Svo, illustrated bor.rds, 
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PLANCHE (J. R.), WORKS BY. .' 

, THE PURSUIVANT OF ARMS; or, Heraldry Founded upon Facts. With 
oaii«b i U i e i Frontispiece, Five Plates, and 209 Illusts. Crown 8vo,cloth, 7 m. (id. 
SONGS AND POEMS, 181 9-1879 . Introduction by Mrs, Mackarness. Cr. 8vo, cl.,G*. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES OF ILLUSTRIOUS MEKL Translated from the 

w * til Notes and Historical, and a Life of Plutarch, by John and 

__ W illtam Lanqhorne. With Portraits. Two Vols., demy 8vo, half-bound, 10s. Gel. 

POE’S (EDGAR ALLAN) CHOICE WORKS, in l'rose ar.d 1 ’oetry. Imr ■ 

duction by Chas. Baudelaire, Portrait, and Facsimiles. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 7n. (id. 
__THE_MYSTERY_OF MARIE ROGET, &c. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2*. 

POPE’S POE TICAL W ORKS. Post 8 vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

PRICE (E. C.). NOVELS BY. ~ ~~ 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, JI-. (id. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2*. each. 

YALENTINA. | THE FOREIGNER S. 1 MRS. LANCASTER’S RIVAL. 

GERALD. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

PRINCESS OLGA.—RADNA; or, The Great Conspiracy of 1881 . By 

the Princess Olga. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, G*. 


PROCTOR (RICHARD A., B.A.), WORKS BY. 

FLOWERS OF THE SKY. With 55 Illusts. Small crown8vo, cloth extra, <1*. Gd. 
KASY STAR LESSONS. With Star Maps for Every Night in the Year, Drawings 
of the Constellations. &c Crow* Bvo, cloth extra, G*. 

FAMILIAR SCIENCE STUDIES. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6*. 

SATURN AND ITS SYSTEM. With 13 Steel Plates. Demy Bvo, cloth ex., 10m. Gd. 
MYSTERIES OF TIME AND SPACE. With Illustrations. Cr. Bvo, cloth extia, Gw. 
THE UNIVERSE OF SUNS. With numerous Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth ex., G». 
WAGES^AND WANTS OF SCIENCE WORKERS. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. _ 

PRYCE. - MISS MAXWELL’S AFFECTIONS. By Richard Pryce, 

Author of " The Ug'y Story of Mis9 Wethei by ," &c. 2 v ol s., crown 8vo. [Shortl y. 

PAM BOSSO N.~P(T ?U LAR ASTRONO MY. By J. Rambosson, Laureate 

1 of tlie Institute of France, with numerous illusts. Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 7 m . (id. 


RANDOLPH.-AUNT ABIGAIL DYKES: A Novel. 

Gkorge Randolph, U.S.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7 m , (id. 


By Lt.-Colonel 


READE (CHARLES), NOVELS BY. 

Crown »vo i-loth extra, illustrated, 3«. (id. each ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 'it. each. 
PEG WOFFINGTON. Illustrated by S. L. Fildes, R.A.—Also a Pocket Edition, 
set in New Type, in Elzevir style, fcap. Bvo, half-leather, tis. (Id. 

CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. Illustrated by William Small,—A lso a Pocket Edition, 
set in New Type, in Elzevir stvie, (cap. 8vo, half-leather, lie. (id, 

IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. Illustrated by G. J. Pinwkll. 

THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE NEVER DID RUN SMOOTH. Illustrated by 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A THIEF, &C. Illustrated by Matt Stretch. 
LOVE ME LITTLE, LOYE ME LONG. Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 

THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE. Illusts. by Sir John Gilbert, R.A., and C. Keene. 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. Illustrated by Charles Keene. 

HARD CASH. Illustrated by F. W. Lawson. 

GRIFFITH OAUNT. Illustrated by S. L. Fildks, R.A., and William Small. 
FOUL PLAY. Illustrated by George Du Maurice. 

PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. Illustrated by Robert Barnes. 

A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. Illustrated by Edw ard Hughes and A. W. Cooper. 
A SIMPLETON. Illustrated by Kate CkalT'VRD. 

THE WANDERING HEIR. Illustrated by Helen Paterson, S. L. Fjldes, R.A., 
C. Green, and Henry Woods. A.R.A. 

A WOMAN-HATEB. Illustrated by Thomas Couldery. 

SINGLEHEABT AND .DOUBLE FACE. Illustrated by P. Macnab. 

GOOD STOBIES OF MEN AND OTHEB ANIMALS. Illustrated by E. A. 

Abbey, Percy Macouoid, R.W.S., aud Joseph Nash. 

THE JILT, and other Stories. Illustrated by Joseph Nash. 

BEADIANA. With a Steeltf late Portrait of Charles Khade. 

BIBLE CHARACTERS: Studies of Davi d, foul. &c. Fcap. 8vo, leatherette, 
SELECTIONS FBOM THE WORKS OF CHARLES READE. Wilh afl IBtroduciion 
by Mrj. Ai.fy. Ireland, andw Steel-Plate Portrait. Crown 8vo, buckram, (is, 
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RIDDELL (MRS. J. H.), NOVELS BY. * 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3 *. Gd. each; post bvo, illustrated boards, 2 *.each. 

HER MOTHER’S DARLING. ! WEIRD STORIES. 

THE PRINCE OP WALES’S GARDEN PARTY. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2 *. each. 

UNINHABITED HOUSE. (FAIRY WATER. ( MYSTERY IN PALACE GARDENS. 
SIMMER (ALFRED), WORKS BY. Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 7 *. Gd 1 . each. 

OUR OLD COUNTRY TOWNS. With *;*> Illustrations. 

RAMBLES ROUND ETON AND HARROW. With 50 Illustrations. 

ABOUT ENGLAND WITH DICKE N S. With 58 Ulusts. by C. A. Vandkrhoof, Ac. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Daniel Defoe. (Major's Edition.) With 

37 Illustrations by Gkokgr Ckuiksuank. Post 8vo, half-bound, 2m. 

ROBINSON (F. W.), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, .‘in. Gd. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2 h. each. 

WOMEN ARE STRANGE. | THE HANDS OF JUSTICE. 

ROBINSON (PHIL), WORKS BY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7 *. Gd. each. 
THE POETS’ BIRDS. THE POETS’ BEASTS. 

THE POETS AND NATURE: REPTILES, FISHES, INSECTS. [P>ef>arinfr. 

Rochefoucauld's maxims and moral reflections, w.u; 

Notes, a nd a n Introductory Essay by Saintr*Beuvk. _Posrt bvo^hnh Jimp, 

ROLL’ OF BATTLE'ABBEY, THE : A List of the Principal Warriois 

who came from Normandy with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, 
a. n. 1066-7. With Arms emblazoned in Gold and Colour** H»nd«mne)v printed 

ROWLEY 1 HON 7 HUGH) 7 WokkS^ 1 Y 7 post 8vo. clou.,ai. ti.i. each. 

PUNIAHA: KIDDLES AND JOKES. With numerous Illustration*. 

MORE PUNIANA. Protuselv Illustrated. 

RUNCIMAN (JAMES). STORIES BY. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2m. each: cloth limp, 2 *. d. each. 

SKIPPERS AND SHELLBACKS. | GRACE BALMAIGN’S SWEETHEART. 
SCHOOLS AND SCHOLARS. I 

RUSSELL (W. CLARK), BOOKS AND NOVELS BY: 

Crown bvo, cloth extra. G«. each; j>ost 8vo, iliustm «.u uo.nu}., 2m. each. 

ROUND THE GALLEY-FIRE. I A BOOK FOR THE HAMMOCK. 

IN THE MIDDLE WATCH. MYST r *>V S'l’"® ** 

A YOYAGE TO THE CAPE. I THE ROMANCE OF JENNY HARLO&E. 

ON THE FO’K’SLE HEAD. Poit 8vo, lllusuated ocmM*. 

AN OCEAN TRAGEDY. Cr. bvo, cloth extra, Gd.; post Bvo, illust. bda , •». 

MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. Crown bvo, cloth extra, $«. Gd, 

CA1NT AUBYN (ALAN), NOVELS BYi 

u A FELLOW OF TRINITY. With a Note by Oliver Wendfll Holmes .. . 
Frontispiece. Crown bvo, cloth extra, 3 -«. Gd.; post 8vo, tllust. ouar . , ~ 

THE JUNIOR DEAN. 3 vote., crown Bvo. [s 

SALA.-GASLIGHT AND DAYLIGHT. By George Augustus sai.\ 

I'ost 8vo, illustrated boards. 2m. , 

SANSON —SEVEN GENERATIONS OF EXECUTlONERS r M 11 7 > 

of the Sanson Family (16S8 to 1847). Crown bvo, cloiii extra, 3 Gil. 

SAUNDERS (JOHN), NOVELS BY. 

Crown bvo, cloth extra, 3 *. Gd. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, each 

GUY WATERMAN. | THE LION IN THE PATH. | THE TWO DREAMLKo. 
BOUND TO THE WHEEL. Crown Kvo,'cloth extra, 3 *. Gd. 

SAUNDERS (KATHARINE), NOVELS BY. ~~™ 

Crown bvo, cloth extra. &«• Gd. each; post bvo. illustrated boards. 3 », each. 
MARGARET AND ELIZABETH. I HEART 8IVLYAGE. 

‘THE HIGH MILLS._| SEBASTIAN. * 

JOAN MERRYWEATHER. .Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2 m, 

GIDEON’S ROCK . Cr o wn Bvp. cloth extra, It*. Gd. _ 

SCIENCE-GOSSiP : An Illustrated Medium of interchange for Studems 
afad Lovers of Nature. Edited by Dr. J. E. Taylor, fc’.L.S., &c. Devoted to G ou-.^ 
Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, Zoology, Microscopy, Telescopy, Physiography 
Photo^raphyv&c. Price 4 d. Monthly ; or Siu. per year, post-free. Vols. I. to XIX 
may be hadi 7 s. 6d„ each; Vols. XX. to datef 5 *. each. Cases for Binding, la, Gd 
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SECRET OUT, THE: One Thousand Tricks with Cards; with Enter- 

' Experiments in Drawing-room or “White Magic." Bv W. H. Cremkr. 

_ w ith 3 00 Illustrat ions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4 m. (i<l. 

SEGUIN'(L. G.). WORKS BY. 

THE COUNTRY OF THE PASSION PLAY (OBERAMMERGAU) and the Highlands 

Ma P and 37 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3 m. 6d. 
_ .ALKs IN A LGI ER S. Wit h 2 Maps and Tfi I Hosts. C rown 8vo, cloth extra, 6*. 

SENIOR (WM.).- BY STREAM AND SEA. Post Svo. < :„th 2s. 6d. 
SHAKESPEARE, THE FIRST FOLIO. — Mr. William Shakespeare’s 

Published according to the true 
1623.— 


Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. 

Original! Copies. London, Printed by Isaac Iaggard and Ed. Blount. 


A reduced Photographic Reproduction. Small 8 vo. half-Roxburghe, 7 m. 6 d.~ 
SHAKESPEARE FOR CHILDREN : LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 1 


Illustrations,c olour ed and pla in, by J M oyr Smith, 

SHARP.-CHILDREN OF TO-MORROW: 

Sharp, Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, On. 


Crown 4to. cloth, On. 

Novel. By William 


SHELLEY.—THE COMPLETE WORKS IN VERSE AND PROSE OF 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by K. Herns 
Shuhf.rd. Five Vols., ciown 8vo, cloth boards, 3 s. 0 «l. each. 

POETICAL WORKS, in Three Vols.: 

Volf I. Introduction l>y the Editor; Posthumous Fragment's of Margaret Nicholson; Shelley’s Corre¬ 
spondence with Stock dale; The Wandering Jew; Oue«n M.ib, wuli the Notes; Alastor, 
and.other Poems ; Rosalind and Helen ; Prometheus Unbound ; Adonais, &c. 

Vol. U. Laon and Cythna ; The Cenci; Julian and M.iddalo ; Suelllbut tlie 'tyrant; The Witch of 
Atlas; llellas. 

. .■I III. Posthumous i‘ ■risv; 'l^e M..sque of Anarchy; and otlicr Pieces. 

PROSE WORKS, in Tv\ » W- : 

Vol. I. The T-».*« R-:r'n»-■*! 7a »*- vi c * Irwin* • the D:’ —1 "l-.rlrw Pamphlets ; A Refuta- 

ti .! >.t : s -|.i-.• : •. .1 i si ■!.«• M . ■ i V. ii- I,.-, and Fragments. 

Vol. If. 'the us. I i ■ »:■ i .\ r . J i.i- .! -t. i I i ,,rri\ i ';ted by Mrs. SHELLEY. 

• With a Bibliography ot Mielley, and a n ind ex of the Prose VVork s._ 

SHERARD."—ROGUES : A Novel. By R. hTShekard. Crowe 8vo, 

picture cover, I m. ; cloth, 1 m. Gd. 

SHERIDAN (GENERAL). - PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF GENERAL 

P. H. SHERIDAN. With Portraits and Facsimiles. Two Vols.,dem y 8v o, cl oth. If 4 n. 

SHERIDAN’S (RICHARD BRINSLEY) COMPLETE"WORKS. With 

Lie an d Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, his Works in Prose and 
Poetry. Tianslations. Speeches, jokes, &c. With io lllusts. Cr. 8vo, cl., 7 m. 45 a!. 
THE RIVALS, THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL, and other Plays. Post 8vo, printed 
on laid paper and half-bound. SrM. 

SHERIDAN’S COMEDIES: THE RIYALS and THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 

Edited, with an Introduction and Not. s tocacli Play, and a H.ogr.v, l.ica 1 SI i. ' •> 

♦ Brandkr Matthew s. W ith Illust: - ttioi- . l)< my mo, i .alf p ai< n.; « i.t, f’■**. <>d. 

SIDNEY’S (SIR PHILIP) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, iiidud- 

ing all thosein “Arcadia." With Portrait, Memoiial-lntroduction, Notes, &c. by the 
Rev. A. B. Grosart, D.D . Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth board s, _ 

SIGNBOARDS: Their History. With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns 
and Remarkable Characters. By Jacob Larwood and John Camden Hon in. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and 94 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 7 m . 4 .‘ . 

SIMS (GEORGE R.), WORKS BY. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2 ». each; doth limp, 2 n. 6<l. each. 

ROGUES AND VAGABONDS. I MARY JANE MARRIED. 

THE RING O’ BELLS. TALES OF TO DAY. 

MARY JANE'S MEMOIRS. I DRAMAS OF LIFE. With 60 Illustrations.,. 

TINKLETOP'S CRIME,, With a Fron tispiece by Maurice GREtFFf;»HA(iEM._ * 
Crown 8vo, picture cover, is. each ; cloth, 1 *. Gd. each. 

HOW THE POOR LIVE; and HORRIBLE LONDON. 

THE DAGONET RECITER AND READER: being Readings and Recilal.cns ia 
Prose and Verse, selected from Ins own Works by Geokge K. 31 ms. 

DAGONET N 1 TTIES Proof the Ktfrrce. 

THE CASE OFGEORGE CANDLEMA S. ■ _ f _ 

CJCTFR DORA : A Biography.. By Margaret Lonsdale". V?ith Tyur 

Illustration?. Demy 8vo, picture cover, 4d,; cloth, 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


SKETCHLEY.-A MATCH IN THE DARK. By Arthur Sketchley. 

__Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ‘-is. 

SLANG blCTTONA8Y"(THE): Etymotogical, Historical, 

_do'al . Crow n H vo, cloth extra fi*. O d«_ 

SMITH “(X MOYR), WORKS BY. 

THE PRINCE OF AROOLIS. With 130 Illusts. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Jl%, Oil. 
TALES OP OLD THULE. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth mit. fi*. 
THE WOOING OF T HE W ATE R WITCH. Illustrated. Post 8vo. clo th, fi*. 

SOCIETY IN LONDON. By A Foreign Resident. Crown Svo, 

la. : cloth, 1 b. (id.______ 

SOCIETY IN PARIS: The Upper Ten Thousand. A Series of Letters 

from Count Paul Vasili to a Young French Diplom at. C row n Mvo. clot h, On. 

SOMERSET. — SONGS OF ADIEU. By Lord Henry Somerset. 

.Small 4to, Japanese vellum. fi*. _ ____ 

SPALDINGr.—ELIZABETHAN DEMONOLOGY: An Essay on the Belief 

in t he Existence ot Devils. By T. A. Spa lding, L L. B. Cr own 8 vo, clo th extra, £*. 

s?EiGEr~(TTw^mviLS by . 

Post Svo, illustrated boards. 3 m. each. 

THE MYSTERIES OF HERON DYKE. THE GOLDEN HOOP. 

BY DEYIOUS WAYS,and A BARREN HOODWINKED; and THE SANDY* 
TITLE. CROFT MYSTERY. 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 1 «. fi<l. each. 

A BARREN TITLE. | WIFE OR NO WIFE? 

TKE SA NDYCROF T MYSTER Y. C rown Hvo, picture cover, 1 *. 

SPENSER FOR CHILDREN. By m 7 h Towrv. With Illustrations 

by A alter J. Morgan. Crown <tto, cloth gilt, fi*.__ 

STARRY HEAVEN S~( THE): A Poetical Birthday Book. Royal 

1tim e, ch'tli extra. 3 m. fid. ____ 

STAUNTON.- THE LAWS AND PRACTICE OF CHESS, w ih ,n 

Analysis ot the Openings. By Howard Staunton. Edited by Koulkt B. Wokmald. 
Crown Svo, cloth ^xtra !im. _______________ 

STEDMAN (E. C.). WORKS BY. ... 

VICTORIAN POETS. Thirteenth Edition. Crown 8vo cloth extra, 9 ». 

THE POETS OF AMERICA. Cn.-wn dtp, doth extra. !»-■__ 

STERNDALE. - THE AFGHAN KNIFE 7 A Novel. By Kobi-kt 

Armitagk Sterndalk. Cr. 8vo, cloth ex tra, ii*. fid.; pest Hvo, illust, hoards 3 m. 

STEVENSON (R. LOUIS). WORKS BY. Post 8vo, cl. limp, fid.» ach. 

TRAYELS WITH A DONKEY. Eighth Edit. With a Frontis.by VValtkr Crane. 
AN INLAND YOYAGE. Fourth Edition. With a Frontispiece by Walter Crane. 

Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, fin. each. 

FAMILIAR STUDIES OF MEN AND BOOKS. Fifth Edition. 

THE SILYERADO SQUATTERS. With a Frontispiece. Third Edition. 

THE MERRY MEN. Second Edition. | UNDERWOODS? Poems. Fifth Edition. 
MEMORIES AND PORTRAITS. Third Edition 

YIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE, and other P apers. F ifth Edition. | BALLADS. 

NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. Eleventh Edition. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, fin.; 
* f post 8vo, i I lustra tod boards, 3 *. 

'PRINCE OTTO. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3 «. * 

FATHER DAMIEN: An Open Letter to the Rev. Dr. Hyde. Second Edition. 
*, Crown 6vo, hand-made and br own pap er, 1 *. ____ 

STOMA^^UMMERTRUlsmiTlN“ thFsOUTH SEAS. By 

ffi Warrkn Stoddard. Illustrated bv W allis MaI’kav Or. gvo, civ extra. ?<w. fid. 

sTorief'frdmforeigiTNOVELISTS. With Notices by Hei.en and 

^t.rrn; Zimmkrn. Crown 8vo. rlofb extra, f$* r fid,; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 
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STRANGE MANUSCRIPT (A) FOUND IN A COPPER CYLINDER. 

W ith 1 9 Illustrations by Gilbert Gaul. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extia, 5 *. 

STRUTT'S SPORTS AND "PASTIKSniF^THE^TE^PLE OF 

ENGLAND; including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May Games, Mum- 
meries, Shows, &c., from the Earliest Period, to the Present Time. Edited by 
W LLH.M Hone. With 140 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7m. Oil. 

SUBURBAN HOMES (THE) OF LONDONTTResidential'Guide. With 

a Ma p, and N ote s on Rental, Rates, and Accommo dati on Crown 8vo, c loth, 7 s. Oil. 

SWIFT'S (DEAN) CHOICE WORKST in Prose and Verse. With Memoir, 

Portrait, and Facsimiles of the Maps in “ Gulliver’s Travels.” Cr. 8vo. cl., 7 s. Oct. 

GULLIVER’S TRAYELS, and A TALE OF A TUB. Post 8vo printed on laid 

paper and half-bound, 2s. 

A MONOGRAPH ON SWIFT. By J.Churton Collins. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 8s. [ Shortly . 

SWINBURNE (ALGERNON C.), WORKS'byT 

SELECTIONS FROM POETICAL WORKS GEORGE CHAPMAN. 

OF A. C. SWINBURNE. Fcap.Bvo, G«. 

ATALANTA IN CALYDON. Cr. 8vo, G*. 

CHASTELARD: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo. 7 s. 

NOTES ON POEMS AND REVIEWS. 

Demy 8vo, Is. 

POEMS AND BALLADS. First Series. 

Crown 8 vo or leap. 8vo, Us. 

POEMS AND BALLADS. Second Series. 

Crown 8vo >r fcap. 8vo. Us. 

POEMS AND BALLADS. Third Series. 

Crown 8vo, 7 s. 

SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE. Clown 8vo, 

l«s. <mI. 

BOTHWELL: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 

12 *. Od. 

SONGS OF TWO NATIONS. Cr. 8vo, G*. 


(See Vol. IT. of G. 
Chapman’s Works.) Crown 8vo, Os. 

ESSAYS AND STUDIES. Cr. 8vo, 12 * 
ERECHTHEUS: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vc, Os. 
SONGS OF THE SPRINGTIDES., Crown 

Hvo, Os. 

STUDIES IN SONG. Crown 8vo, 7 *. 
MARY STUART: A Tragedy. Cr.8vo 8s 
TRISTRAM OF LYONESSE. Cr. 8vo, Us 
A CENTURY OF ROUNDELS. Stn. 4 to, 8s. 
A MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY. Cr.8vo, 7 s. 
MARINO FALIERO: A Tragedy. Crown 
8vo, Os. 1 

A STUDY OF VICTOR HUGO. Cr.8vo, Os. 
MISCELLANIES. Crown 8vo, 12 s. 
LOCRINE : A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, Os. 

N JOI 


A STUDY OF BEN JONSON. Cr. 8vo, 7 s. 
SYMONDS. — WINE, WOMEN, AND SONG : Mediaeval Latin Students’ 

Songs. With Essay and Ti.ms. by j. Addin gton svmonds. Fca p. 8vo, parchment, Os. 

SYNTAX’S (DR.) THREE TOURS : In Search of the Picturesque, in 

Suarchof Consolation, and m Search of a Wife. With Rowlandson's Coloured Illus¬ 
trations, and Lile of the Author by J. C. H otten. C rown 8vo, cloth e xtra, 7 s. Od. 

TAINE’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Translated by 

Henry Van Laun. Four Vols., medium 8vo, cloth boards, 30 s.—P opular Edition, 
Two Vols., large crown Svo, cloth extra, 15 s. 

TAYLOR’S (BAYARD) DIVERSIONS OF THE ECHO CLUB: Bur¬ 
lesque-. nt Mode m Writers. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2w._ 

TAYLOR (DR. J. E., F.L.S.), WORKS BY. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 7s. Gil. each. 
THE SAGACITY AND MORALITY OF PLANTS: A Sketch ot the Life and Conduct 
of the Vegetable Kingdom. With a Coloured Frontispiece and 100 Illustrations. 
OUR COMMON BRITISH FOSSILS, and Where to Find Them. 331 Illustrations. 
THE PLAYTIME NATURALIST. With 36 . Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5 s. 

TAYLOR’S (TOM) HISTORICAL DRAMAS. Containing Clancarty,” 

“Jeanne Dare,’’ “Twixt Axe and Crown,” “The Fool’s Revenge," ‘‘Arkwright’s 
Wile,’ “Anne Boleyn.’’ “ Plot and Passion.’* Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7 ». Od. 

*+* The Plays may also be had sep arately, at 1 s. each. _ 

TENNYSON (LORD}.: A Biographical Sketch. By H. J. JennjikJ.' 

vVitn .t Pnoiogra pli-Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra , Gw .______ ___*_ 

THACKERAYANA : Notes and Anecdotes. Illustrated by Hundreds of 
-Micicm-s. bv William Makepeace Thackeray, depicting Humorous Incidents in 
his SchooMife, and FavouYite Characters in the Books of his Every-day Riding. 
With a Coloured Frontispiece. Cr own Svo .£loth extra , 7 ». Od. _‘ ^ 

TH AM ES. - A~NEWPICTORIAL HISTORY OF THEyHAMES. 

. S. Iykausse. With 340 Illustrations Post ttyo, ? cloth, 1 *. Gd. 
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THOMAS (BERTHA), NOVELS BY. Cr. 8vo, Cl., 3 *. 0 * 1 . ea.; post Svo, %n. ea. 
_O RESSIDA. | THE YIOLI N-PLAYER. | PROUD MAISIE._* 

THOMSON’S SEASONS, and CASTLE OF INDOLENCE. Introduction! 

_ oy \llan Cunningham, and Illustra tions on Steel and Wood. Cr. Hvo. cl., ChI. 

THORNBURY (WALTER), WORKS BY. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 7 *. Mid. eich. 

THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF J. M. W. TURNER. Founded upon 
letters and Papprs furnished by his Friends. With Illustrations in Colours. 
HAUNTED LONDON. Edit. byK Walford, M.A. Ulusts. by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 

Post 8vo, illustrated hoards, fis. each. 

OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. _] TALES FOR THE MARINES._ 

TIMBS (JOHN), WORKS BY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7 s. (id, each. 

THE HISTORY OF CLUBS AND CLUB LIFE IN LONDON: Anecdotes of its 
Famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, and Taverns. With 42 Illustrations. 

ENGLISH ECCENTRICS AND ECCENTRICITIES : Stories of Wealfh and Fashion, 
Delusions, Impostures, and Fanatic Missions, Sporting Scenes, Eccentric An.sis, 
Theatrical Folk, Men of Letters. &c. With 48 Illustrati ons._ _ 

TROLLOPE (ANTHONY), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, It*. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2 t*. each, 

THE WAY WE LIYE NOW. I MARION FAY. 

KEPT IN THE DARK. MR. SCARBOROUGH'S FAMILY. 

FRAU FROHMANN. I THE LAND-LEAGUERS. 

Post 8vo. illustrated hoards, tie. each. 

GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. I JOHN C.ALDIGATE. | AMERICAN SENATOR 

TROLLOPE (FRANCES Ej, NOVELS BY. 

Crown gvo, cloth extra, 3 *. od. each; post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2 ». each. 

LIKE S HIPS_ UPON THE SE A . | MABEL’S PR OG RESS. [ ANNE_FURNESS. 

TROLLOPE (T. A.).- DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. Post 8vo, illust. bds„ 
TROWBRIDGE.—FARNELL’S FOLLY: A Novel. By J. T. Trow- 

bridge. Post gvo, illustrated boards, !£*.___ 

TYTLER (C. C. FRASER-). -MISTRESS JUDITH: A Novel'. By 

C. C. Fraskr-Tvtler. Crown gvo, cloth extra, ‘.is. Oil.; post gv o, illust. boards , it*. 

TYTLER (SARAH), NOVELS BY. 

Frown 8vo, cloth extra, 3 *. tiil. each ■ post Svo. illustrated boards,tA». each. 

THE BRIDE’S PASS. BURIED DIAMONDS. 

NOBLESSE OBLIGE. THE BLACKHALL GHOSTS. 

LADY BELL. 

Post Svo illustrated boards, Us. each. 

WHAT SHE CAME THROUGH. I BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 
CITOYENNE JACQUELINE. DISAPPEARED. 

SAINT MUNGO’S CITY. I THE HUGUENOT FAMILY._ 

yiLLARI.—A DOUBLE BOND. By Linda Villari. Fcap. Svo, picture 

’ cover 1*. ________ ___ 

WALT WHITMACPOEMS BY. H dited, with Introducfion, by 

William M. Rossetti. With Portrait. Cr.gvo, hand-made paper and buckram,***. 

WALTON AND COTTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER ; or, The Con¬ 
templative Man’s Recreation, by Izaak Walton ; and Instructions how to Angle for a 
Trout or Grayling in a clear Stream, by Charles Cotton. With Memoirs and Notes 
r .by Sir Harris Nicolas, and 61 Illustrati ons. Crown S v o, cloth antique, 7w. 6d. 

WARi>“(HERBERT)T^^WORKSBY. 

FIYE YEARS WITH THE CONGO CANNIBALS. With 92 Illustrations by the 
Author, Victor Perakd, and W. R. Davis. Third ed. Roy. 8vo, cloth ex., 14*. 
MY LIFE'WITH STANLEY’S REAR GUARD. .With a Map by t F. S. Weller, 
1 F.R.G.S. Post 8vo, l*»; cloth, I*. Cd. 


ARNER?—A ROUNDABOUT JOURNEY. By Charles Dudley 

Warner. Crown Svo, clot^ extra, 6 *. * • 

























BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


2<j 


LISTS OF BOOKS CLASSIFIED IN SERIES. 


* v * For full cataloguing, see alphabetical arrangement, pp. 1-25. 


THE MAYFAIR LIBRARY. 

A Journey Round My Room. By Xavier 

!>K Mai ST RE. 

Quips and Quiddities. Rv W. D. Adams. 
The Agony Column of “The Times.” 
Melancholy Anatomised: Abridgment of 
“ Burton’s Anatomy o' Melancholy.” 

The Speeches of Charles Dickens. 
Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 
and Frolics. By W. T. Dohson. 
Poetical Ingenuities. By W. T. Dobson. 
The Cupboard Papers. By Fin-Bec. 

W. S. Gilbert’s Plays. First Series. 

W. S. Gilbert’s Plays. Second Series. 
Bongs of Irish Wit and Humour. 
Animals and Masters. By Sir A. Helps. 
Social Pressure. By Sir A. Helps. 
Curiosities of Criticism. H. f. Jennings. 
Holmes’s Autocrat of Breakfast-Table. 
Pencil and Palette. By R. Kempt. 

THE GOLDEN LIBRARY. 

Bayard Taylor’s Diversions of the Echo 

Bennett’* Ballad History of England. 
Bennett’s Songs for Sailors. 

Godwin’s Lives of the Necromancers. 
Pope’s Poetical Works. 

Holmes’s Autocrat of Breakfast Table. 

THE WANDERER’S LIBRARY 

Wanderings in Patagonia. By Julius 
i»K> RHOHM. Illustrated. 

Camp Notes. By Frederick Boyle. 
Savage Life. Bv Frederick Boyle. 
Merne England In the Olden Time. By 
<,. I)asi> l. Illustrated by Cruikshank. 
Circus Life. By Thomas Frost. 

Lives of the Conjurers. Thomas Frost. 
The Old Showmen and the Old London 
Fairs. By Thomas Frost. 

Low-Life Deeps. By James Greenwood. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 6tl. per Volume. 
Little Essays: from Lamu’8 Letters. 
Forensic Anecdotes. By Jacob' Laijwood 
Theatrical Anecdotes. Jacob Larwood. 
Jeuxd’Esprit. Edited by Henry S. Leigh. 
Witch Stories. By E. Lynn Linton. 
Ourselves. By E Lynn Linton. 
Pastimes & Players. By R. Mac-gregor. 
New Paul and Virginia. W.H.Mallock. 
New Republic. By W. H. Mallock. 

I Puck on Pegasus. By H. C. Pennell. 
Pegasus Re-Saddled. By H. C. Pennell, 
Muses of Mayfair. Ed. H. C Pennell. 
Thoreau: His Life & Aims By H. A. Page. 
Puniana. By Hon. Ukgh Rowley. 

More Puniana. Bv Hon Hi gh Rowley. 
The Philosophy of Handwriting. 

By Stream and Sea. Bv Wm Senior. 
Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note-Book. 
By Dr. Andrew Wilson. 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 9 s. per Volume. 

| Holmes's Professor at Breakfast Table. 
Jesse’s Scenes of Country Life. 

Leigh Hunt’s Tale for a Chimney 
Corner. 

Mallory’s Mort d’Arthur: ^elections. 
Pascal’s Provincial Letters. 
Rochefoucauld’s Maxims & Reflections. 


. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, a-*. Od. each, 
Wilds of London. James Greenwood. 
Tunis. Cht-v. Hksse-Wartkgg 22 lllu-ds. 
Life and Adventures of a Cheap Jack. 
World Behind the Scenes. P.Fitzglkald. 
Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings. 

The Genial Showman. By E P Hingston 
Story of London Parks. Jacob Larwood. 
London Characters. Bv Hknry May hew. 
Seven Generations of Executioners. 
Summer Cruising in the South Seas. 
By C. Warren Stoddard. Illusti.tteo 


POPULAR SHILLING BOOKS. 


Harry Fludyer at Cambridge. 

Jeff - Briggs’s Love Story. Bret Harte. 
Twins of Table Mountain. Bret Harte. 
A Day’s Tour. By Percy Fitzgerald. 
Esther's Glove. By R. E. Francillon. 
Sentenced I By Somerville Giuney. 
The Professor’s Wife. By L. Graham. 
Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. By 
Julian Hawthorne. 

Niagara Spray. By J. Holi.ingshead. 

A Romance of the Queen’s Hounds. By 
Charles James. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. By 

Tom Jerrold 

Cut by the ‘Mess. By Arthur Keyser. 
Our Sensation Novel. >. H. McCarthy. 
DoCm! By Justin H. McCarthy, M.P. 
Lolly. ByiXusTiN H. McCarthy, M.P. 
Lily Lata. Justin H. McCarthy, M.P. 


Was She Good or Bad? ‘By W. Mikto. 
That Girl In Black. Mrs Moleswori h. 
Notes from the “News.” By Ias. i*ayn. 
Beyond the Gates. By E. S. Phelps 
Old Maid’s Paradise. By K. S. Phh.ps. 
Burglars in Paradise. By E. S. Phelps. 
Jack the Fisherman. By E. S. Phelps, 
Trooping with Crows. By C. L Pirms. 
Bible Characters. By Charles Rf.ade. 
Rogues. By R. II. Sherard. 

The Dagonet Reciter. By G. R. Sims. 
How the Ponr Live. By G. R. Sims. 
Case of George Candlemas. G. R. Sims 
Sandycroft Mystery. T. W. Spkigiit. 
Hoodwinked. By T. W. Speicht. 

Father Damien. By R. L. Stivknson. 

A Doubl- Bond. By Liyda Villari. 

My Life with Stanley’s Rear Guard. By 
Herbert Ward, 
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( MY LIBRARY. 

Choice Works, printed on laid paper, bound half»Roxburghil, CidL each. 

'our Frenchwomen, By Austin Dobson, j Christie Johnstone. By Charles Reade. 
citation and Examination of William With a Photogravure Frontispiece. 
Shakspeare. By W. S. Landor. I Peg Woffington* By Charles Reade, 

l‘HE POCKET LIBRARY7 Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and hf.-bd., 2 *». each. 
Phc Essays of Ella. By Charles Lamb. The Epicurean. &c. By Thomas Moore. 
tobinson Crusoe. Edited by John Major. Leigh Hunt’s Essays. Ed. E. Ollier. 

With 37 illusts bv George Cruiksiiank. The Natural History of Selborne. By 
Whims and Oddities. By Thomas Hood. Gilbert White. 

With Illustrations. Gulliver’s Travels, and The Tale of a 

i*he Barber’s Chair, and The Hedgehog Tub. By Dean Swift. 

Letters. By Douglas Jerrold. The Rivals, School for Scandal,and other 

Jastronomy as a Fine Art. By Brillat- \ lMavs by Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
Swarin. Trans. R. E. Anderson, M.A. I Anecdotes of the Clergy. J. Larwood. 


THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 


Library Editions of Novels by the Best Authors, many Illustrated, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3 *. 6d. each. 


By CJBAIVT ALLEN. 

Philistia. I For Maimle’s Sake. 

»aby,.on I The Devil’s Die. 

!n all Shades. This Mortal Coil. 
I'he Tonts of Shem. | The Great Taboo. 

By ALAN NT. ALBAN. 

\ Fellow of Trinity. 

By Brv. H. BARING GOULD. 
Red Spider. I Eve. 

By W. BESANT A . 1 . IHfE. 
My Little Girl. By Celia’s Arbour. 
Case of Mr.Lucraft. Monks of Thelema. 
ThisSonofYulcan. The Seamy Side. 
Golden Butterfly. Ten Years* Tenant. 
Ready-Money ftiortiboy. 

With Harp and Crown. 

Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

By WALTER BESANT. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 

The Captains’ Room. 

All in a Garden Fair 

The World Went Yery Well Then. 

^'or Faith and Freedom. 

Dorothy Forster. To Call Her Mine. 
Uncle jack. The Holy Rose. 

Children of Gideon. Armorel of Lyon- 
Herr Paulus. esse. 

Bell of St. Paul’s. 

By ROBERT BITCH AINAN. 
The Shadow of the Sword. 

A Child of Nature. 

The Martyrdom of Madeline. 

God and the Man. The New Abelard. 
Loyc Me for Ever. Foxglove Manor. 
Annan Water. Master of the Mine. 
Matt. Heir of Linnc. 

By IIAL.I* CAllVK. 

The Shadow of a Crime. 

A Son of Hagar. | The Deemster. 
OTOltT. Ac FRANCES COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. | Transmigration. 
From Midnight to Midnight. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 

Yiilage Comedy. ( You Play Me False 


By MrK.II. LOTETT CAME RON. 
Juliet’s Guardian. | Deceivers Efcer. 

By WILKIE COLLINS. 

Armadale. The Frozen Deep. 

After Dark. The Two Destinies. 

No Name. Law and the Lady. 

Antonina. ( Basil. Haunted Hotel. 
Hide and Seek. The Fallen Leaves. 
The Dead Secret. Jezebel’s Daughter. 
Queen of Hearts. The Black Robe. 
My Miscellanies. Heart and Science. 
Woman in White. “I Say No.” 

The Moonstone. Little Novels. 

Man and Wife. The EyII Genius. 

I Poor Miss Finch. The Legacy of Cain 
Miss or Mrs? A Rogue’s Life. 

New Magdalen. Blind Loyc. 

By DUTTON COOIi.. 

Paul Fostor's Daughter. 

By WILLIAM CYPLE 9 . 

Hearts of Gold. 

Hv ALPHONSE DAUDET. 

I The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. 

By JAMES DE MILLE. 

A Castle in Spain. 

By S, LEITH DERW ENT. 

Our Lady of TeArs. | Ciroe’s Lovers. 

By Mrs. AIN 1 VIE EDWARDES. 

Archie Lovell. ^ 

By PERCY FITZGERALD. 

Fatal Zero. 

By R. E. FRANCILLO^ 

Queen Cophetua, I A Real Qt/ean. 

One by One. | King*or Knayo? 

Brel, by Sir RARTL^'FRERLN 
Pandurang Hari. 

\ it K> i. v i|iii; i r.» 

The Capel Girls. 
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The Piccadilly (3/6) Novrxs--<oHtt/iM«L 

By ( HARLCS GIBBON. 

Robin Gray. I The Golden Shaft. 

In Honour Bound. | Of High Degree. 
Loving a Dream. 

The Flower of the Forest. 

By JUI/IAIV HA WTIIOIt N 12. 

Garth. I Dust. 

Ellice Quentin. Fortune's Fool. 
Sebastian Strome. | Beatrix Randolph. 
David Poindexter’s Disappearance. 
The Spectre of the Camera. 

By Sir A. HELPS. 

Ivan de Blron. 

By ISAAC' HENDERSON. 
Agatha Page. 

By Mr*. ALFRED HIM . 
The Leaden Casket. 1 Self-Condemned. 
That other Person. 

, By JEAN INGELOW. 

Fated to be Free. 

By K. ASHE KING. 

A Drawn Gama. 

“The Wearing of the Green." 

By HENRY KINGSLEY. 
Humber Seventeen. 

By E. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kemball. j lone. 
UnderwhichLord? Paston Carew. 
“My Love!’’ ! Sowing the Wind. 
The Atonement of Loam Dundas. 

The World Well Lost. 

By HENRY W. LLX’Y. 
Gideon Fleyce. 

By justin McCarthy. 

A Fair Saxon. I Donna Quixote. 
Linley Rochford. Maid of Athens. 
Miss Misanthrope. 1 Carpiola, 

The Waterdale Neighbours. . 

My Enemy’s Daughter. 

Dear Lady Disdain. 

The Comet of a Season. 

By ARNES MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins. 

By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open! Sesame 1 < 

By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
Life’s Atonement^ I Coals of Fire. 
Joseph’s Coat. Yal Strange. 

A Model Father. | Hearts. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 

“Ir^Person Singular. 

Cyrtfc Fortune. 

The Way of the World. 

' Hr MURRAY Sc HERMAN. 

TJie rt'.JiSpV Bible. 

u ' By GEORGES OII^ET, 

A Weird Gift. 


The Piccadilly (3/6) Novels— conf*. 

By Mr*. OLIPUANT. * ’ 
Whiteladles. 

By OlIDA. 

Held In Bondage. Two Little Wooder 
I 8trathmore. > Shoes. 

Chandos. ; In a Winter City. 

Under Two Flags. 1 Ariadni. 

Idalla. Friendship. 

CecilCastlcmalne’s ; Moths. 1 Rumno. 

Gage. I Pipistrello. 

Tricotrin. | Puck. AVillageCommune 
Folle Farine. , Bimbi. | Wanda. 
A Dog of Flanders. Frescoes. 

Pascarcl. I Signa. In Maremma. 
Princess Haprax-' Othmar. | Syrlin. 

ine. ' Guilderoy. 

ity hiih;vri:t a. paiti,. 

Gentle and Simple. 

By JAMES PAYN. 

Lost Sir Massingberd. 

Less Black than We’re Painted* 

A Confidential Agent. 

A Grape from a Thorn. 

Some Private Views. 

In Peril and Privation. 

The Mystery of Mirbridge. 

The Canon’s Ward. 

Walter’s Word. Talk of the Town. 
By Proxy. Holiday Tasks. 1 

High Spirits. The Burnt Million 

Under One Roor. The Word and th 
From, Exile. Will. 

Glow-worm Tales. Sunny Stories. 

By E. C. PRICE. 
Valentina. | The Foreigners. 

Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 

| By ( HARLEM BE4DE. 

It Is Never Too Late to Mend. 

The Double Marriage. 

Love Me Little, Love Mo Long. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 

The Course of True Love. 

The Autobiography of a Thief. 

Put Yourself in his Place. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

Singleheart and Doubleface. 

Good Stories of Men and other Anlm* 
Hard Cash. I Wandering Heh 

Peg Woffington, j A’Woman-Hate 

ChristieJohnstone. I A Simpleton. 

Griffith Gaunt. ReadUna. 

Foul Play. | The Jilt. 

By Mr*. J. II. RIDDELL. 

Her Mother’s Darling. 

Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. 

Weird Stories. 

By V. IV. ROBINSON* 
Women are Strange. 

The Hands of Justice. 

By W. CLARK RUS8EIX 
An Ocean Tragedy. 

My Shipmate Louise. 

By JOHN SAUNDERS. 

Guy Waterman. | ltao Dreamer* 
Bound to the Wheel. 

The Lion In the Path. 
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'tffc Piccadilly (3/6) Novels- *c outimud. 

;y KATH4RI1VE SAUNDERS. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 

Gideon's Rock. I Heart Salvage, 

he High Mills. | Sebastian. 

[ By HAWLEY SMART. 
Without LoYP^r Licence. 

By K? A. STEKNDAGE. 

<he Afghan Knife. 

By BERTHA THOMAN. 
nroud Maisle. | Cressida. 

*he Violin-player. 

By FRANCES E. TROLLOPE. 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 

Anne Furness. \ Mabel’s Progress. 


The Piccadilly (316) Novels— continued . 

By ilVTHOJlir TKOM.OPB, 
Frau Frohmann. I Kept in the Dark. 
Marion Fay. I Land-Leaguers. 
The Way We Live Now. 

Mr. Scarborough's Family. 

By IVAN Tl'BDKIVlEFF, Ac. 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 

By €. C. ntASEK-TVTLDR, 
Mistress Judith. 

By SABAII TVILEB. 

The Bride’s Pass. I Lady Bell. 
Noblesse Oblige. | Buried Diamonds. 
The Blackhali Ghosts. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2a. each. 


By ARTEMYS WARD. 
Artofhus Ward Complete. 

Ry EDMOND ABOUT. 

The Fellah. 

By Il tMILTON AIDE. 

Carr of Carrlyon. | Confidences. 

By MARY ALBERT. 
Brooke Finchley’s Daughter. 

Br Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
Maid, Wife, or Widow ? | Valerie’s Fate. 

Ry GRANT AGGEN. 
Strange Stories. I The Devil's Die. 
Phllistia. This Mortal Coil. 

Babylon. I In all Shades. 

The Beckoning Hand. 

For Maimie’s Sake. | Tents of Shorn. 

By ALAN ST.AIRVN. 

A Fellow of Trinity. 

By R<t. M. BAKING GOUGD. 
Red Spider. | Eve. 

By FRANK. BARRETT. 
Fettered for Life. 

Between Life and Death. 
ByHHEI.Ml.EY BEAUCIIAMI*. 
Grantley Grange. 


By W. BEMANT A J. RIFE. 


By Celia’s Arbour. 
Monks of Thelema. 
The Seamy Side. 
Ten YearB* Tenant, 


This Son of Vulcan. 

My Little Girl. 

Case of Mr.Lucraft. 

Golden Butterfly. - 
Ready-Money Mortlboy. 

With Harp and Crown. 

’Twas in Trafalgar's Bay. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

By WALTER BE MX NT. 
Dorothl Foister. I Uncle Jack. 
Childref ofG’beon. | Her* Paulus. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains’ Room. 

All in a Garden Fair. . 

The World Went Very Well Then. 
For Faith and Freedom. 

By FREDERICK BOYLE. 
Camp Notes. I Savage Life. 
Chronicles Of No-man’s Land. 


By BRET HAKTE*. 

Flip. I Californian Stories 

Maruja. | Gabriel Conroy. 

An Heiress of Red Dog. 

The Luck of Roaring Camp. 

A Phyllis of the Sierras. 

Ry HAROLD BRYDGES. 

Uncle Sam at Home. 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
The Shadow of the > The Martyrdom o 
Sword. | Madeline. 

A Child of Nature. j Annan Water. 

God and the Man. The New Abelard. 
Love Me for Ever, j Matt. 

Foxglove Manor. | The Heir of Li 
The Master of the Mine. 

By II VLL CAINE. 

The Shadow of a Crime. 

A Son or Ha-gar.** | The Deemster. 

By Commnndrr CAMERON. 
The Cruise of the “ Blaok rHnoe.” 

I Br Mr,.. LOVETT C’AMEKOIk 
Deceivers Ever. | Juliet’s Guardian 
By AUSTIN CLARE. 

| For the Love^pf a Lass. 

By Mr*. ARCHER CLIVE. 

I Paul Ferroll. v 

| Why Paul Fcrroi} Killed his Wife. 

By MACLAR^N COBBAN. 

; The Cure of Souls, i 
I By C. ALLSTON, COE 
The Bar Sinister. 

MORT. A FRANCES COGGINS 
Sweet Anne Page. I TrajrtmlgrfittfoiV^ 
From Midnight to MIdrilfciiVX 
A Fi^t with Fortune. 

Stoeetairf Twenty. I Village Corned j*. 
Fran As . 9 I YOu Pla> me False. 

Blacksmtyhand Scholar. 



$0 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Two-Shilling N ovv ,.. s — conHnue(L 

By WILKlftl COLLINS. 
Armadale. I My Miscellanies. 

After Dark. ! Woman in White. 

No Name. The Moonstone. 

Antonina. | Basil. Man and Wife. 

Hide and Seek. Poor Miss Finch. | 
The Dead Secret. ThaFallen Leaves, j 
Queen of Hearts. Jezebel’s Daughter j 
Miss or Mrs? The Black Robe. 

New Magdalen. Heart and Science. 
The Frozen Deep. “I Say No.” 

Law and the Lady, j The Evil Genius. 
The Two Destinies. Little Novels. 
Haunted Hote'. j Legacy of Cain. 

A Rogue’s Life. 1 Blind Loyc. 

By H. JT. COLQIHOUN. 

Every Inch a Soldier. 

By DUTTON COOK. 

Loo. I Paul Foster’s Daughter. 

By C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains. 

By WILLIAM C1PLES4. 
Hearts of Gold. 

By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 

The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. 

By JADES DE M1LLE. 

A Castle in Spain. 

By J. LEITH DERWENT. 

Our Lady of Tears. ] Circe's Lovers. 

By CHARLES DICKENS. 
Sketches by Boz. I Oliver Twist. 
Pickwick Papers. | Nicholas Nickleby. 

By DICK DONOVAN. 

The Man-Hunter. | Caught at Last! j 
Tracked and Taken. 

Who Poisoned Hetty Duncan? 

The Man from Manchester. 

A Detective's Triumphs. 

By CONAN DO ALE, Ac. 
Strange Secrets. 

By Or*. ANNIF-/TEDW IRDES. 

A Point of Honour, ] Archie Lovell. 

By HI. btiTHAM-EDWARDN. 
Felicia. I Kitty. 

By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
Roxy. 

By PERCY FITZCCERALD. 

Bella Donna. j Poll /. 

Never Forgotten. I Fa',.1 Zero. 

The Second Mrs. Tillotlon. 

Seventy-flve Brooke Street. 

The Lady of Brantoj le. 

ALBANY DE rONBLANQCE, 
Filthy Lucre. <> 

. R^r B. E. FRANCILLON. 
OlvRrfoidN * /' i Queen Cophetua. 

One bv'O^e. , King or Knave? 

A Rfial Queen. | Romances of Law. 

Tfcy^HAKOLD FREDERICK, 
aeth’s i. ~*i.3r’s Wife. 

The ^awton Girl. 

Pref, by «lv<BtRTI,E 
Pandurang Harl, 


Two- Shilling Novels— continued . 

By HA IN FRIHWELL. 

One of Two. 

By EDWARD GARRETT. 

The Capel Girls. 

By C HARLES GIRRO.V 
Robin Gray. j In Cinnour BounI, 
Fancy Free. ; Flower or Forest. v 
For Lack of Gold. Braes of Yarrow. 
What will the i The Golden Shaft. 

World Say? ! Of High Degree. 

In Love and War.' Mead and Stream. 
For the King. ; Loving a Dream. 

In Pastures Green.; A Hard Knot, 
ueen of Meadow. Heart’s Delight. 
Heart’s Problem. | Blood-Money. 

The Dead Heart. > 

By WILLIAH GILBERT. 

Dr. Austin’s Guests. I James Duke. 

The Wizard of the Mountain. 

By HENRY GKEVILLE. 

A Noble Woman. 

Ily JOHN HABBERTON. 
Bructon’s Bayou. | Country Luck. 

By ANDREW HALLIDAY. 
Every-Day Papers. 

By Lndy DI EFI S HARDY. 
Paui Wynter’s Sacrifice. 

By TIIOIMS HARDY. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 

By .1. BERWICK HARWOOD. 
The Tenth Earl. 

By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 

Garth. Sebastian Strome 

Ellice Quentin. Dust. 

Fortune’s Fool. Beatrix Randolph 

Miss Cadogna. Love—or a Name. 

David Poindexter’s Disappearance. 

The Spectre of the Camera. 

Ry Sir ARTHUR HELPS. 
Ivan de Biron. 

By Hr*. CASHEL IIOEY. 

The LoYer’B Creed. 

By Mrs. GEORGE HOOPER. 
The House of Raby. 

By T144HE HOPKINS. 

’Twixt Love and Duty. 

By Hr*. ALFRED HUNT. 
Thorntcroft’s Model, j Self Condemnet 
That Other Person. | Leaden Casket. 

By JEAN INGELOW. 

Fated to be Free. 

By II4.RRIETT JAY. 

The Dark Colleen. % 

The Queen of Connaught. 

By HARK KERSHAW. 
Colonial Facts and Fictions. 

By K. ASHE KINK. 

A Drawn Game. I Passion’s Slave. 
“T*e Wearing of the Green.” 
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jVo-Shilmng Novels— continued. 

* By HENRI KINGSLEY, 
jakshotk Castte. 


HULLING Nmvi 

:> GEORp 


Two-Shilling 

By 

Doctor Rameau. 


jvels— continued. 

E8 OUNET. 
A Last Love. 


By JOHN LEYS, 

The Llndsrvys. 

By aIARV 
v a 

" v k*40^fvNN I,INTON. 
F&trMfa Kembali. I Paston Carcw. 
World Well Lost. | “My Love!” 
Under which Lord? i lone. 

The Atonement Leam Dundas. 

With a Silken Thread, 
iThe Rebel of the Family. 

' Sowing the Wind. 

By HENRY W. 1-lEY. 
Gideon Fleyce. 

By JUSTIN MrC ARTHV. 

A Fair SAxon. I Donna Quixote. 
Llnley Rochford. Maid of Athens. 
Miss Misanthrope. | Gamiola. 

Dear Lady Disdain. 

Th» Waterdale Neighbours. 

My Enemy’s Daughter. 

The Comet of a Season. 

By ACiNEJ* MAC’ DONEJLIj. 
Quaker Cousins. 

KATHARINE N. ITIACQVOH). 

The Evil Eye. | Lost Rose. 


By Mrs. OLIPIIANT. 

Whiteladies. | The Primrose Path, 
The Greatest HeiresB in England. 


By Mrs. ROBERT O’REIELY. 
Phoebe’s Fortunes. 

By OIJIDA. 


Held in Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under Two Flags. 
Idalla. 

CecilCastlemaine's 

Gage. 

Tricotrin. 

Puck. 

Folle Farine. 

A Dog of Flanders. 
Pascarel. 

Signa. 

Princess Naprax- 
ine. 

In a Winter City. 


Two Little Wooden 
Shoes. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

Pipistrelio. 

A Ylllage Com¬ 
mune. 

Bimbi. 

Wanda. 

Frescoes. 

In Marerama. 
Othmar. * 
Gullderoy. 

Ouida’s Wisdom, 
Wit, and Pathos. 


MARGARET AGNES PAUE, 
Gentle and Simple. 


By JANIES PAYN? 


By W. If. MALLOCK. 

The New Republic. 

By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 

Open! Sesame! | Fighting the Air. 

A Harvest of Wild Oats. 

Written in Fire. 


By J. MASTKRMAN 
Halfa-dozen Daughters. 

By BKANHER MATTHEWS. . 
A Secret of the Sea. 

By JEAN MIDDLEMAN. 
Touch and Go. j Mr. Dorillion. 

By Mr*. MOEESWORTH. 
Hathercourt Rectory. 

By J. E. MI I)1)0(H. 

Stories WeCrd and Wonderful. 

The Dead Man’s Secret. 


Bv D. CHRI8T1E MURRAY'. 


Old Blazer’s Hero. 
Hearts. 

Way of the World. 
Cynic Fortune. 


A Model Father. 

Joseph’s Coat. 

Coals of Fire. 

Yal Strange. 

A Life’s Atonement. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 

First person Singular. 

By !*SIS ISAY nn if Ill'ltTIAV. 
One Traveller Returns. 

Paul Jones’s Alias. 


. By HENTU JIIRRAY. 

A Game of Blufk * % 

Ry ALU E*O HANLON v 
^ho Unforeseen, i Chance? ornate? 


Bentlnck’s Tutor. 
Murphy’s Master. 
A County Family. 
At Her Mercy. 
Cecil’s Tryst. 
Clyffards of Clyffe. 
Foster Brothers. 
Found Dead. 

Best of Husbands. 
Walter’s Word. 
Halves. 

Fallen Fortunes. 


£200 Reward. 
Marine Residence. 
Mirk Abbey. 

By Proxy. 

Under One Roof. 
High Spirits. 
Carlyon’s Year. 
From Exile. 

For CaBh Only. 
Kit. 

The Canon’s Ward 
Talk of the Townr 


)wne y 

Humorous Stories. I Holiday Tasks, 

Lost Sir T .assimberd. 

A Par feci Tre&sinp. 

A WVpan’s Yeneecuic e, _ 

The *Vmily Scapegr&lM. 

What lie Cost Her. 

Gwendoline’s Harvest. 

Like Father, Like Son. 

Married Btaeath Him. 

Not Wooedlbut Won. 

Less Black fcan We’re Painted. 

A Confidently Agent. 

Some PrivateNYiews. 

A Grape from y Thorn. 

Glow-worm Tale 
The Mystery of Hfitoridge. 

By €. L.}fltIU8, 

Lady Lovelace* 

By EDGAR< 

The Mystery of Marie 5#> 

. By E. C. t w / 
Yttentlna. I The Forslgilta, . 

Kl»au> -> * 
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By CHABLE I REABE. 

It Ii Never Too Late to M6nd. 

Christie Johnstone. 

Put Yourself in His Place. 

The Double Marriage. 

Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 

The Course of True Love. 
Autobiography of a Thief. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

The Wandering Heir. 

Singleheart and Doubleface. 

Good Stories of Men and other Animals. 


, Hard Cash. 

Peg Woffington. 
Griffith Gaunt. 
Foul Play. 


A Simpleton. 
Readiana. 

A Woman-Hater. 
The Jilt. 


By Mrs. J . H. R1DDR1J. 
Weird StorieB. | Fairy Water. 

Her Mother’s Darling. 

Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. 

The Uiflnhablted House. 

The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 

By F. W. ROBINSON. 
Women are Strange. 

The Hands of Justice. 

By JAM'EM KUNCIMAN. 
Skippers and Shellbacks. 

Grace Balmaign’s Sweetheart, 

8chools and Scholars. 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
Round the Galley Fire. 

On the Fo’k’sle Head. 

In the Middle Watch. 

A Yoyage to the Cape. 

A Book for the Hammock. 

The Mystery of the “Ocean Star." 

The Romance of Jenny Harlowe. 

,.An Ocean Tragedy. 

“V1EORGE AUGUSTUS 8A1.A. 
Gaslight and Dayligl „ v 

By JOHN MUNDEIty. 

Guy Waterman | Two Drear n’3. 
The Lion in the Path. 

By KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 
Joan Merryweather. I Hear, Salvage. 
The High Mi lie. | Seb^tian. 
Margaret and Elizabeth, 

By GEO!<GE f‘\ SJ.ttS. 
Pogues and Vagabond 
T'.vo Kin*, o’ Bells. 

Mary Jane’s Neman. 

Mary Jane Marrj .d. 

Tilesof To-day./•Dramas of Life. 

TTnJf.W"" • 

By‘Ar>T Ia.FR SliETCHLEV. 
A i., the Dark, 

j.-'* ft; SPEHJIIT. 

jjhe Tysterles pt Heron Dyke. 

Vhc- Golden Hoop. I By Devlix. f ay; 
fi^oojiwinkci, ic.* , . 

~' n '» AND CO. '.aJITEI 


Vaj. 


Two-Shil".ino Novels— continued. 

Hr It. A. NTCB.TOAMi. 

The Afghan Knife. ’’ 

By K. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
New Arabian Nights, j Princo Otto. 

« V tSt&TiA. GA-THOriA 8. 
Cvessida. [ Prou^Zfoisle. 

The Yloiin-player. **.. 

By WALTER THORNCIT.V. 

Talcs for the Marines 
Old Stories Re told. 

T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 

Diamond Cut Diamond. 

By F. ELEANOR TROLLOPE 

Like Ships upon the Sea. 

Anne Furness. 1 Mabel’s Progress. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

Frau Frohmann. I Kept In the Dark. 
Marion Fay. | John Caldigata. 

The Way We Live Now. 1 

The American Senator. 

Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 

Tho Land-Leaguers. 

The Golden Lion of Granpere. 

By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 

Farnell’s Folly. 

By IVAN TURGENIEFF, Arc. 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 

By MARK TWAIN. 

Tom Sawyer. I A Tramp Abroad, 
Tho Stolen White Elephant. 

A Pleasure Trip on the Continent. 
Huckleberry Finn. 

Life on the Mississippi. 

The Prince and the Pauper. 

By C. FRA8ER TYTLEK. 
Mistress Judith. 

By HA It,III TVrt.EB. 

Th? Bride's PasB. | Noblesse Oblige. 

U ‘jd Diamonds, disappeared. 
■a-iitMungo’sClty. Huguenot Family. 
Lady Bell. | Blackkall Ghost:.. 

What She Came Through. 

Beauty and the Beast. 

Citoyenne J&qucline. 

By J. 8. WINTER. 
Cavalry Life. | Regimental LcgonJ« 
By H. F. WOOD. 

The Passenger from Scotland Yi^d. 
The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 

PX Lady WOOD. 

Sabina. 

CELIA PARKER WOOLLEV. 
Rachel Armstrong; or, Love & Theology 
By *4 iMUND YAOTML 
The Forlotfh Hope. | Land at Laet- 
Jfe&away. , 


PK T;;R*T, jpi'J AT SAFFRON HILL, R.C/ 
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